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Dasa close to deal on merger 




ted Tokyo 
;s bond falls 


By Alexander fflcoff and 
Jo Johnson in Loadon 

British Aerospace (BAe) and 
D aimle rChrysler Aerospace 
fDasa) of Germany, which 
have been in merger discus- 
sions for several months, are 
close to agreeing the struc- 
ture of a new company 
bringing together their 
operations. 

The new vehicle, intended 
to form the core of a consoli- 
dated European aerospace 
and defence company, would 
be jointly chaired by Sir 
Richard Evans, BAe chair- 
man, and Manfred Blschoff, 
chief executive of Dasa. 


Grouping to form core of consolidated European defence company 


The companies have held 
talks with General Electric 
Company of the UK about 
injecting its Marconi Elec- 
tronics defence arm into the 
new grouping, though this 
might occur as a second 
stage rather tbah.as a trilat- 
eral “big bang". 

BAe and Dasa want to 
include Aerospatiale Matra, 
the French grouping of air- 
craft and defence interests to 
be formed next year, in the 
new company. However, 
efforts have been set back by 
France's dislike of BAe’s and 


Dasa's plana to proceed bilat- 
erally while they await fur- 
ther moves from Paris to pri- 
vatise Aerospatiale. The 
three are the main partners 
in the Airbus civil aircraft 
consortium. 

People close to Ore BAe/ 
Dasa negotiations cautioned 
that the terms of the deal 
had yet to be agreed and 
could take weeks to finalise. 

The key aim is to establish 
a structure that will not dis- 
advantage shareholders in 
either company ' and that will 
appear as a merger of 


equals. The structure, is 
likely to borrow from those 
of other transnational com- 
panies such as ABB, Royal 
Dutch/Shell, Unilever and 
Reed Elsevier. 

■ Under one possible 
arrangement, BAe would 
retain its itetin g in t mvinw 
but Its only asset would be a 
holding of perhaps 60 to 65 
per cent in the new com- 
pany. . 

DaimlerChrysler would 
hold the remainder. But 
because this would effec- 
tively give it a blocking - or 


even controlling - stake in 
the new company, its share 
in the voting rights would be 
lower than its capital hold- 
ing. Its stake would be 
diluted if GEC or French 
companies entered the 
grouping. 

The new company would 
have a main board in which 
executive members would be 
drawn equally from the two 
companies, t hough represen- 
tation at the non-executive 
level remains to be thrashed 
out 

The companies are seeking 


to register the new company 
in a country - perhaps the 
Netherlands - where neither 
the company nor the divi- 
dend flow or tax status of 
their Investors would be 
affected. 

The British, French and 
German governments, along 
with others in Europe, want 
to see a rationalised aero- 
space and defence industry 
to obtain better value from 
defence budgets and to cre- 
ate an industry that can 
compete with larger rivals in 
the US such as Boeing, Lock- 
heed Martin and Raytheon. 


Lex, Page 24 
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Clinton may make 
another TV apology 


By Mark Suzman to Washington 

President Bill Clinton was 
yesterday weighing whether 
to deliver a televised address 
to the nation in a hid to win 
over moderate Republicans 
ahead of the historic vote on 
his impeachment over the 
Monica Lewinsky affair. 

Drafts of the statement 
suggested Mr Clinton would 
once again stress his pro- 
found r egret for misleading a 
grand Jury over bis relation- 
ship with Ms Lewinsky, a 
White House intern, ami for 
"a failure of 


meat trial in the Senate for 
only the second time in US 
history. 

Some White House advis- 
ers were holding out the 
hope of a censure vote 
rather than a recommenda- 
tion in favour of impeach- ' 
meat, and other nffichh had 
earlier considered' having Mr 
Clinton postpone his trip to 

the Middle East. 

Mr Clinton was reportedly 
undecided, over whether to 
offer another public apology. 
The White House meanwhlle 
tiled- to. gfcvethe fanjaesdon 
qP the 


spirit”. • Vfc ,- m 1 ' '''I ptfiNfiirf &#pmaa‘to feoya 
The Republican majority for Ids tifoto Etrael.-Gara 



on the House Judiciary com- 
mittee was expected to com- 
plete voting today on four 
articles of impeachment, 
charging the pr e side nt with 
perjury, obstruction of jus- 
tice and abuse oTpower. 

But the real battle begins 
over the 30 to 30 undecided 
Republicans who hold the 
key when the full House 
decides next week whether 
to recommend an impeach- 


and the West Bank.?;--. 

Throughout the day, mem- 
bers of Hie Judiciary com- 
mittee committee solemnly 
invoked ,)' .^constitutional 
responsibilities as they 
wound up hearings: on the 
impeachmaxt process recom- 
mended by Kenneth Starr, 
the special prosecutor inves- 
tigating the Lewinsky affair, 
and other alleged presiden- 
tial misdemeanours. Despite 


the gravity of the occasion, 
Washington was calm The 
US public seemed more con- 
cerned with Christmas shop- 
ping than im pe a chment, and 
polls indicated most saw the 
proceedings as unnecessary, 
irrelevant or both. 

In early debate the com- 
mittee appeared unmoved by 
a week of imp«ginnM argu- 
ments from both sides, rais- 
ing expectations that the 
Republican majority would 
approve at feast one article 
alleging perjury. 

- In order to avoid impeach- 
ment Mr CSntosr is expected 
to need .the support ^ of 
around 15-20 RepUMlcans. 

Democrats ’ sharply 
attacked the Impeachment 
articles for being vaguely 
worded* unstqjparted by the 
facts and inappropriate for 
the alleged c ri mes. 

But Henry Hyde, the com- 
mittee chairman, said that 
the Republicans were, not 
seeking political advantage 
by pursuing impeachment 

CSntoa In My Land, Page 6 
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Pinochet takes 
defiant line at 
court hearing 


By John Mason, 

Law Coarts Correspondent 


General Angusto Pinochet, 
the former Chilean dictator, 
yesterday made a defiant 
stand against International 
efforts to put him on trial by 
insisting he did not recog- 
nise the right of any country 
other than Chile to prose- 
cute him. 

Making his first appear- 
ance in a court accused of 
crimes including torture, 
hostage-taking and conspir- 
acy to murder, Gen Pinochet 
made a statement in which 
he dismissed as “lies" the 
aUpprimw; of crimes against 
humanity made by the Span- 
ish authorities seeking his 
extradition. 

At the end of the half-hour 
hearing, he was allowed by 
magistrate Graham Parkin- 
son to an unusual per- 
sonal statement Gen Pino- 
chet told the court through 
an interpreter. “With respect 
to your honour, I do not 
recognise the jurisdiction of 
any other court but that of 
my country to try me 
against all the lies of Spain. 
That is all I want to say.” 

The former dictator made 
his first public appearance 
since his arrest in October at 
Belmarsh magistrates court 
in south London. Under a 
heavily armed police guard, 
he was driven through 
crowds of demonstrators, 
both opponents and support- 
ers. into the masimum- 
security courthouse. 

Gen Pinochet made his 
entrance into the courtroom 
sitting in a wheelchair and 
clutching a walking stick. 
Dressed in a brown suit, 
cream shirt and green tie, he 
appeared Impassive, smiling 
only when introduced to his 
interpreter. He looked alert 
throughout the hearing. 


often whispering to his Chil- 
ean lawyer or interpreter. 

Cen Pinochet spoke an 
only one other occasion, 
when asked to give his name 
at the start of the hearing. 
He replied through his inter- 
preter “1 am Augusto Pino- 
chet Ugarte. 1 was a com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, 
the capita n-general of Chile, 
president of the republic and 
actually 1 am at the moment 
a senator or the republic." 

The hearing was a prelimi- 
nary one and dealt only with 
Gen Pinochet's bail condi- 
tions and setting a date for 
the next bearing. 

He was ordered to remain 
at all times at his current 
address, a mansion In Sur- 
rey, south-west of London. 
His bail conditions were 
changed to allow him to 
leave the house to take exer- 
cise in the garden. However, 
the magistrate ordered the 
walks had to be under police 
supervision and could be 
stopped on security grounds. 

A date of January 18 was 
set for a hearing at Bow 
Street magistrates court in 
London, which Gen Pinochet 
will not be required to 
attend. This will set a time- 
table following the House of 
Lords hearing next week to 
decide whether its ruling 
removing immunity from 
Gen Pinochet should be 
overturned. 

The Lords hearing follows 
complaints by Gen Pino- 
chet's lawyers that Lord 
Hoffman, one of the Law 
Lords in the original hear- 
ing, failed to disclose connec- 
tions with Amnesty Interna- 
tional. the human rights 
group. If a fresh hearing is 
ordered, it will be set for 
January 12 and last a week. 

Who migM be next? Page 3 
Best to stay at home, Page 7 
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News General 


North-south rift mars EU talks 

The European Unton was last night struggling to heal a north-south 
rift over its future finances as serious negotiations began among 
leaders on preparing the 15-naBon group to embrace the former 

communist countries of eastern Europe. A fftst round of tate on the 

BJ’s planned Agenda 2000 reforms uncovered a wide gulf between 
two groups of states. World News, Page 2 

Hostages pawns in Chechnya’s greater drama 

The decapitated heads of four foreign hostages, fined up this week 
on a doth by a Weak roadside In Chechnya, were a chIHing reminder 
of the brutal anarchy reigning In the north Caucasus republic. The 
hostages - telephone engineers from Britain and New Z ealand - 
were, however, pawns In a greater drama. World news, Page 2 

IRA vow to keep aims hits peace process 

The Irish Republican Army, has ruled out decommissioning Its arms, 
serving a blow to the Northern Ireland peace process Just a day after 
David Trimble, Northern Ireland’s first minfeter, and John Hume, 
Soda! Democratic and Labour party leader, received theirNobel 
Peace prizes. Britain, Pago 5 

Sport, support and the soccer stockholder 

TheEuropean soccer supporter who holds ^ares to a dcfojsjipt 
your normal sort of shareholder - as the. chibs are beginning to- 
discover. The sports fan is at once a stockholder, a rastonwr arid 
supplier of that Indefinable force called suppo rt, wltho utwfadi the 
soccer chfo would not exist Comment and Anatyste, »refl« 7 S: 
GOHertng prices in new league. Page 2 
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News Business 


Murdoch mends China fences 

Rupert Murdoch, chairman and chief executive of News Corporation, 
Is bat* in favow with foe Chinese authorities, raising the chances of 
new business agreements. China Da3y, the' Official English-language 
newspaper, published a front page photograph of Mr Murdoch and 
China’s president Jiang Zemto shaking hands and smiling at an hour- 
long meeting. Companies and Markets, Page 24 

Coca-Cola to boost volumes with Cadbury purchase 

Shares In Coca-Cola took a battering amid signs that the world was 
losing its fobst for Coke. At foe same time, it announced a move to 
boost overseas volumes by buying Cadbury Schweppes's soft drinks 
brands outside, the US for S1.B5ba Companies and Markets, Page 
24 with Lex; Fizzed out. Page 7 

Schwab halts online trading in internet stocks 

Charles Schwab, the US stockbroker, has halted on-line trading to 
three internet stocks because of excessive price votafiBty. The move 
comes after a spate of highly volatile internet-related public offerings 
such as Xoom.com, which saw its share price triple on its first day’s 
tradtog. Companies and Markets, Page 24 

Weaker dollar and WaU Street subdue markets 

... A weaker US dollar and the hangover from 
Thursday’s sharp fan on Wafl Street kept 
European markets on the back foot Trad- 
tog is expected to wfnd down next week 
as investors prepare for the introduction of 
the buo, arid few want to taka risks. The 
„ DAX in Frankfurt fell 23 per cent and the 
'**/• CAC 40 In Pare 1.4 per cent Bonds, 

- v • ' Page 8; Currencies, Page 9; World 

stocks. Pages 20-21; London stocks, Page 17; Lex, Page 24 

Tokya poised to rescue Nippon Credit Bank 

The Japoiese government last night appeared dose to stepping in to 
rescue the aiDng Nippon Credit Bank. Reports were circulating to 
Tokyo that foe government would soon declare foe bank insolvent. 

Companies and Mokate, Page 23 
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HARRODS WILL BE 
OPEN EVERY SUNDAY 
FROM NOW 
UNTIL CHRISTMAS. 

Hr 

(FOR THOSE 
WHO CAN’T MAKE IT 
WE WILL ALSO BE 
OPEN FROM MONDAY 
TO SATURDAY.) 


From now until December 21st all our 
departments will be open on Sundays from 1 1AM to 5PM. 

So take advantage of the extra opening days to enjoy 
Harrods festive ‘Christmas Creations', and to find absolutely 
everything on your Christmas list. 


-Hifflds 


Hemuis Ltd-, Knighifbridgc, London A'lf /.V 7 XL. Tel: 0171-730 1~SJ. 















North-south 


By Peter Norman, the EU's planned Agenda 

Michael Smith and 2000 reforms uncovered a 

David Wflghton in Vienna wide gulf between two 

groups of EU states: one. 

The European Union was headed by Germany. Prance 
last night struggling to heal and Britain, called for a real 
a north-south rift over its freeze on EU spending in the 
future finances as serious period to 2006 to pay for 
negotiations began among enlargement; and the other, 
leaders on preparing the 15- headed by Spain, urged 
nation group to embrace the higher outlays for those 
former comm unis t countries existing EU members with 
of eastern Europe. • below-average wealth. 

A first round of talks on But as the 15 heads of gov- 



split on financing EU expansion plans 


eminent spelled out their backing-down from firmly that the UK budget rebate was at pains to play down steam has built up behind said. “A zero budget is a zero 

positions on the first day of established positions as negotiated in the 1380s was suggestions that the leaders the idea of stabilising EU policy and we cannot agree 

their two-day summit in leader after leader called for justified and not negotiable, were heading for a confron- spending In real terms at with a zero budget" 

Vienna, there was little sign all disputed issues to be put Gerhard Schroder, the tation reminiscent of sum- 1999 levels. The Netherlands. Jos6 Marla GH-Robles. the 
of acrimony. Fearful that a on the table. Both Jacques recently elected German in the i mre. when Mar- Austria and Sweden have' Spanish president of the 
public row could harm the Chirac, the French presi- chancellor, underlined his garet Thatcher, then British joined Germany, Fiance and European Parliament, was 

imminent launch of the dent, and GO ran Persson. the determination to lower Ger- prime minis ter, was at her' the UK in arguing that pro- scathing in- his criticism, 

euro, Europe's single cur- Swedish prime minister, .many's DM22bn ($i3bn) net most belligerent. “We are by the European Com* “We cannot have more 

rency, on January l, the said, outside the meeting, contribution to the EU btut not wav l !> e the handbag." he mission, the EU's executive, union on the baas of less 

leaders conducted their that Britain’s EU budget get at a special summit oh- said. “But we have a prob* allow for too much growth budget. Legend says that 

negotiations in a “friendly rebate had to be considered Agenda 2000 to be held in lem of under-proportional In expenditure. ■ Spam’s medieval hero £1 Cid 

and constructive" tone, one in the negotiations. Tony Brussels in March. inflows from the EU bud- Arguing against a freeze. ' won a battle after bis death. 

British official reported. Blair, the British prime min- But Joschka Fischer, the get." ' Jean-Cl&ude Juncker, the Thatcherism appears to be 

However, there was no ister, repeated yesterday .German foreign minister. In recent weeks, a of Luxembourg prime minister, performing a similar feat" 





Leaders 
take first 
step in 
jobs pact 

By Peter Norman hi Vienna 


Swiss trade deal hailed after four years 


European leaders yesterday 
took the first step to forging 
an employment pact fbr the 
European Union, holding out 
the prospect that It would be 
ready for agreement by the 
summit of the 15 nations to 
be held in Cologne in June. 

But while Tony Blair, the 
British prime minister, told 
fellow leaders the most 
important message or their 
two day summit in Vienna 
that started yesterday was 
“jobs. jobs. jobs", there was 
no clear vision of what the 
pact should entail. 

Gerhard Schrdder, the Ger- 
man chancellor, who urged 
work on such a pact in a 
joint statement with 
France’s President Jacques 
Chirac earlier this week, 
underlined the importance of 
lifelong learning and the 
need to involve both employ- 
ers' organisations and trade 
unions in the initiative to 
supplement national policies 
to combat unemployment 

Member states' ministers 
will be charged with work* 
ins out details of the new 
pact. Mr Chirac and Mr 
Schroder have said it should 
contain “binding and verifi- 
able goals” and focus on the 
problems of youth and 
long-term unemployment 
and of discrimination 
against women in the labour 
market. 

Despite the preponderance 
of Social Democrat or Social- 
ist-led governments among 
the 15 EU member states, 
yesterday's discussion of 
unemployment highlighted 
different approaches to 
employment policy among 
Europe’s leaders. Lionel Jos- 
pin. the French prime minis- 
ter. said the pact should con- 
tain "new quantitative and 
measurable objectives”, 
while Mr Blair hinted at an 
agenda i Deluding more sup- 
ply-side measures, such as 
greater labour market flexi- 
bility. urging the EU to 
strive for an "employment 
and modernisation pact". 

Some governments 
appeared to doubt whether 
on employment pact would 
significantly change policy, 
because EU member states 
nre already committed to fol- 
lowing policy guidelines, put 
forward by the European 
Commission and confirmed 
by the council of ministers, 
for tackling unemployment 

Britain and Germany used 
the discussion on employ- 
ment to clarify their posi- 
tions on lax policy in the 
EU. following recent specula- 
tion in parts or the British 
media that Bonn’s new left- 


By Michael Smith in Vienna 

The European Union and 
Switzerland yesterday hailed 
a bilateral trade agreement 
finalised on Thursday night 
after more than four years of 
negotiations. 

Swiss ministers said the 
agreement, reached on the 
eve of the Vi enna summit of 
EU leaders, could add 05 per 
cent a year to the country's 
gross domestic product in 
the five years after it Is 
implemented, possibly at the 
start of 200L 

Hans van den Broek, EU 


commissioner in charge of 
the negotiations, said the 
deal would strengthen ties 
beyond the terms of the 
agreement, which covers 
transport, public procure- 
ment. research, agriculture, 
mutual application of trade 
standards and the free move- 
ment of people 

“This is an interim step," 
he said - and it was up to 
the Swiss to deride what it 
was a step towards. 

The Swiss government has 
long been in favour of join- 
ing the EU but has been 
unable to persuade the coun- 


try of the attractiveness of 
the idea. 

This week's agreement 
must be approved berth by 
the Swiss parliament and 
probably by a referendum 
before it enters into force. 
“We have to convince the 
Swiss people that this is an 
excellent treaty." said Pascal 
Couchepin, economics minis- 
ter. 

The door was opened fbr 
the deal last week when EU 
and Swiss transport minis- 
ters agreed an accord over 
Alpine charges fbr lorries. 
Negotiators moved quickly 


to resolve remaining differ- 
ences including the labelling 
of wine, landing rights for 
Swissair and the trea tment 
of EU workers in Switzer- 
land. 

More than 800,000 EU citi- 
zens live in Switzerland with 
limited rights. After the 
treaty enters Into force EU 
citizens with a residence per- 
mit will have a right to stay, 
to bring their families and to 
participate in the social 
security system. 

Five years after the agree- 
ment enters into force each 
EU citi zen will be. able to 


settle in Switzerland under 
the same rights which EU 
countries afford one another. 

In agriculture a range of 
products will benefit from 
preferential access to mar- 
kets. Measures will also be 
taken to facilitate trade in 
wine, animal feeds, seeds 
and biological products. 

In transport Switzerland 
wifi give up its ban on lor- 
ries over 28 tonnes. Environ- 
mentally based charges will 
be phased in. 

Switzer land is wirpady th^ 
EU’s second largest trade 
partner after the US. 


Blair backs delay 
over duty-free 


By David Ufightm and 
Michael Smith in Vienna 

Tony Blair, the British prime 
minister, yesterday threw 
his weight behind Franco- 
German plana to postpone 
next year's agreed abolition 
of duty-free sales amid grow- 
ing signs of support from 
other European Union coun- 
tries. 

Mr Blair warned other EU 
leaders that the regime pro- 
posed to replace duty-free 
was unworkable and called 
for abolition to be suspended 
until new arrangements 
were worked out 

Suspension of the derision 
on duty-free would require 
unanimous support from all 
15 EU member states. 
Although Mr Blair conceded 
it was still unlikely that 
there would be unanimous 
agreement he said it was at 
least possible. 

In addition to Britain. 
France and Germany, the 
proposal is firmly supported 
by Ireland, Greece and 
Spain. Over the last two 
days Sweden and Finland 
have also softened their 
opposition to postponement 
Goran Persson. the Swedish 
prime minister, said Sweden 
would not block such a move 


if there were a large major- 
ity in favour. 

Finland was more cau- 
tious, with nffiriafo indicat- 
ing it would not hold out 
a gains t change if postpone- 
ment was supported by all 
other countries. 

The strongest opposition is 
thought to come from Wim 
Kok. Dutch prime minis ter, 
who was directly involved In 
the 1991 decision to abolish 
duty-free from July next 
year. 

There has been a signifi- 
cant shift in EU opinion on 
duty-free following the Ger- 
man general election. Ger- 
hard Schrdder, the new Ger- 
man chancellor, is worried 
about the effect abolition 
would have on duty-free 
cruises off north Germany. 

The European Commission 
dismisses the forecasts of job 
losses. by the duty-free indus- 
try and remains strongly 
opposed to postponement 

The UK case is that the 
successor regime needs to he 
rethought “As it stands at 
the moment, ferries that con- 
tinued to sell booze would 
have to change their prices 
somewhere in the middle of 
the Channel to reflect the 
different rates of duty." said 
an official. 


A crane is positioned as workers prepare to attach steel braces to the famous Leaning Tower of Plea, 
yesterday. In the Mast scheme to stop the famous ttafei landmark from reefing to ru ta. 

Four cables are to be attached to the monument, which m 58m high and has developed a 5m tat 
over right centuries. They will hold the tower wtile sol le removed from under one ante of it Reuters 


Glittering prizes in new soccer league 


By Patrick Harvereon 


Hie soccer club which wins 
the elite European Champi- 
ons League next season 
could earn up to SFr70m 
($52m) in prize money, more 
than three times as much as 
this year's winner, under the 
new-look competition 
unveiled by the sport's gov- 
erning body yesterday. 

The restructuring of the 
Champions League formally 
approved by Uefa in Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, repre- 
sents a significant victory 


for Europe's top dubs. 

In the new. enlarged com- 
petition, the 32 participating 
clubs will share SFrfiOOm of 
the projected SFrSOOm reve- 
nues the Champions League 
will generate next year. Last 
season, the 24 dubs which 
played in the competition 
shared just SFr209m, or only 
55 per cent, of the estimated 
SFr380m in gross revenues. 

The clubs have been able 
to force Uefa into a radical 
overhaul of the Champions 
League by threatening to 
join a rival breakaway 


super-league proposed by 
Media Partners, a Milan- 
based sports marketing finru 

A] though the rival league 
promised the dubs an even 
bigger total payout, they 
were reluctant to break 
away from Uefa. As the gov- 
erning body in Europe, Uefa 
had said It would Impose 
severe sanctions on dubs 
and players that defected. 

As part of its reforms, Uefa 
also agreed to merge the Cup 
Winners’ Cup and Uefa Cup 
into one competition, which 
will earn more money for a 


larger number of participat- 
ing clubs. 

Under the new system for 
the Champions League - the 
most prestigious dub compe- 
tition in world soccer - some 
of the appearance and prize 
money payments wfil be tied 
to the drawing power of the 
dubs involved. Clubs from 
big footballing countries 
with large numbers of fans 
stand to earn more than 
smaller dubs in less-estab- 
lished countries. 

Kiang Hempel, joint man- 
aging director of Team Mar- 


keting, the firm which sells 
. the television rights and 
other commercial rights to 
the Champions League, said 
he was confident of raising 
the projected income of 
SFr80Qm - more than double 
the current total - because 
many more games would be 
played under the new for- 
mat 

He also declined to rule 
out the possibility that to 
maximise revenues some of 
the games would be shown 
exclusively on pay-television 
channels. 


of -cant re govern urea f was 
seeking to harmonise tax 
rates in Europe at Ger- 
many's comparatively high 
levels. 

Mr Blair stressed that no 
EU government was pressing 
for harmonised income or 
corporate tax rates and no 
government was opposed to 
fair tax competition. 
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Chechens weigh choice between east and west 


While Chechnya tries to choose between 
western and Islamic society, brutal 
anarchy reigns, reports Carlotta Gal! 


T he decapitated heads of 
four foreign hostages, 
lined up this week on a 
cloth by a bleak roadside in 
Chechnya, were a chilling 
reminder of the brutal anar- 
chy reigning in the north 
Caucasus republic. 

The particularly gruesome 
style of murder is one the 
Chechens have always 
reserved for enemies they 
hated most: spies, traitors 
and Russian mercenaries. 

But the hostages, tele- 
phone engineers from 
Britain and New Zealand, 
were unfortunate bit players 
in a far greater drama - a 
bitter straggle for power in 
the war-ravaged territory 
that could have far-reaching 
consequences. 

At stake is not only the 
political and physical sur- 
vival of the embattled Che- 
chen president. Aslan Mask- 
hadov, but the direction in 
which Chechnya itself is 
heading. 

Chechnya's independence, 
achieved in all but Is 

not in dispute. The argu- 
ment convulsing the repub- 


lic is whether it should turn 
west or east - develop an 
open, westward-leaning soci- 
ety or a strict Islamic one. 

Mr Maskhadov has for the 
past month made his head- 
quarters at a former Russian 
military base on the edge of 
Grozny, the capital. He is 
back in combat fatigues, rul- 
ing the territory by “special 
regime" and showing the 
gritty determination that 
brought him success in his 
two years commanding the 
Chechen guerrilla force 
against the Russian army. 

He has appointed a loyal 
young commander, Turpal- 
Ali Atgerriyev, as chief iff an 
army, interior ministry and 
special forces units, and 
charged him with fighting 
kidnappers, who have seized 
dozens of hostages for ran- 
som over the past two years, 
as wen as thieves who are 
stealing Chechnya’s off 

These groups, many of 
them former fighters, have 
earned so much money from 
the kidnappings - estimated 
at more than S20m - that 
they are better armed and 
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informed than government 
forces. 

Hie kidnappers are driven 
primarily by the mfilion-dol- 
lar ransoms that each for- 
eign or high-profile Russian 
hostage can yield. While 
unaccountable for their 
actions, they are often dose 
to influential political fig- 
ures. 

Those who have worked 
on freeing foreign hostages 
often name Arid Barayav.a 
young former fighter, as one 
thought tohave been 
involved in . many of the 
recent kidnappings of for- 
eigners. While Mr Barayev 
espouses radical Islam, he is 
thought 'to be driven primar- 
ily by money. ’ 

- Behind the kidnappers, the 
Maskhad ov camp sees politi- 


cal opponents who are trying 
to force Mr Maskhadov out 

Opponents include former 
President Zelimkhan Tan- 
darfaiyev, an ideologue who 
is set on making Chechnya a 
strict, even radical Islamic 
republic. Mr Barayev Is 
known to be dose to him. 

Another Is Shamil Bas- 
ayev, a former guerrilla 
leader. He is an advocate of 
uniting the whole north Cau- 
casus and freeing it trom the 
Russian yoke. 

Even the president's awn. 
rpbinp* fra* wilfully under- 
mined Us position. Former 
hostages have accused his 
vice president, Vakha Arsa- 
nov, of involvement in kid- 
nappings, but the president 
is either unable or reluctant 
to remove him. 


It is in this context that 
the president’s chief aide. 
Malrbek Vachagayev. 
explained the murders of the 
four hostages in an inter- 
view in Moscow this week. 
He said Mr Maskhadov's 
opponents wanted to force 
his resignation by holding 
him accountable for the 
anarchy which reigns in 
Chechnya. 

Mr Maskhadov says he has 
no intention of resigning. 
But he will probably lose the 
battle to keep Chechnya 
westward-looking and secu- 
lar. 

The alternative is poten- 
tially alarming. “They , want 
a fundamentalist, reaction- 
ary Mamie regime, on the 
lines of Sudan. Afghanistan 
and Pakistan," says Mr 
Vachagayev, of the govern- 
ment's opponents. 

At worst Chechnya could 
become a haven fbr Islamic 
extremists, enter a new war 
with Russia, or spread its 
brand of ki dnapp ing farther 
aflold 

The foreign oil executives 
visiting Georgia and Azer- 
baijan offer rich pickings. 
The foreign community tn 
Tbilisi, Georgia capital, has 
in recent; months experi- 
enced two 'security alerts. 


_ _ NEWSDIGEST 

ASIAN CR ISIS HITTS EXPOR TERS 

Turkey moves to boost 
flagging economy 

7111100/8 caretaker government yesterday announced 
emergency measures aimed at tackling the country’s eco- 
nomic slowdown and boosting manufacturing exports. 

Turkish exporters have been hit hard by the financial co- 
ses fti. Russia and Asia, which have dented demand and 
profits. , 

Mesut YUmaz, acting prime minister, said SI 20m would 
be allocated to tire state-owned Turkish Exlmbank for 
export credits. The bank's capital would be raised to 
ST^Sbn to meet additional credit requests. 

The government will also end a 6 per cent tax levied on 
corporate borrowing from foreign banks, and reduce the 
cost of other loans. 

B usiness leaders have been concerned about the textile 
industry's flagging sales and have urged government 
action. Mr Yitmaz said textile manufacturers would get 
interest-free loans to buy cotton currently in stock. 

The economy and finance ministers are expected to 
announce additional measures on Monday. AP, Ankara 


ASEAN MEETING 


Cambodia application deferred 

The Association of Southeast Aslan Nations is to defer 
admitting Cambodia as the 10th member of the group 
beyond next week's summit of Asean leaders in Hanoi. 

According to the Thai foreign ministry, the nine Asean 
foreign ministers foiled to reach a consensus on the issue 
during informal tafles held yesterday. ‘ 

Thafland, along with Singapore and the PhiBpptnes. has 
argued that Asean should postpone admitting Cambodia 
until the new coalition in Phnom Penh has become more 
firmly estsfofished. 

The move to again defer Cambodia's admission to the 
group is a diplomatic blow for tire stsnmit's hosts: Vietnam 
has consistently backed Hun Sen. and openly argued for 
Cambodia’s admission to Asean at the Hand summit 
Jonathan Bfrchafl, Hanoi 


CHINESE ACQUISITION 

Policy bank in takeover 

China’s State Development Bank (SDB), tire country’s 
main policy bank, yesterday took over the China Invest- 
ment Bank, a smaller commercial bank, in the first acquisi- 
tion of its kind since the communist revolution. 

The SDB said the acquisition was driven by the policy 
bank’s desire to establish an investment bank subskfiary. 
ft Insisted that the deal had nothing to do with rescuing a 
troubled institution. The China Investment Bank, which had 
total assets of RMBSI.Ibn ($7.4bn) at the end of 1996, 
was set up in 1981 and has 29 branches. 

Chen Yuan, governor of the SDB, has long harboured an 
ambition to estabRsh an inves tm en t bank to complement 
the SDB's policy function. The Investment bank is expec- 
ted to apply under its own name to the China Securities 
Regulatory Commission for a licence to operate in capital 
markets. James Kynge, Beijing 

CURRENCY RISKS 


Swiss warned on euro 

Switzerland, whose currency is a traditional safe haven 
during foreign exchange turmoil, should be more worried 
by a strong euro than a weak euro, according to a senior 
economist at the Bank for International Settlements (BIS). 

Swiss interest rates are already at their lowest level in 20 
years and there has been concern that if the euro turns 
out to be weaker than expected investors will shift money 
into the Swiss franc, which well Increase in value and 
undermine the competitiveness of Swiss exports. However, 
Robert McCauley, a senior BIS economist, said yesterday 
that the greater risk for the Swiss franc would come from 
8 weak US doUar ’ ,n tflB P 32 * the Swiss franc has tended 
to strengthen by more than the D-Mark, the currency of its 
main trading partner, when the latter -was appreciating 
against the US dollar. 

Mr McCauley, told a seminar on European Monetary 
Union at the Swiss Federal Institute of Technology In Zur- 
ich: "A weak do Bar is more of a danger for the Swiss franc 
than a weak euro’ The Swiss franc win become one of the 
world’s five most important trading currencies following 
the advent of the euro. WStiam Hall, Zurich 


CHINA SEVERS RELATIONS 


Islands recognise Taiwan 

China severed diplomatic relations with the Marsl 
telands yesterday, three weeks after the tiny Pact 
forged lies with Taiwsi. 

China “lodged a strong protest over the issue e 
J aded to terminate diplomatic ties with the Mar 
Islands , China's ambassador, Zhao Lianyi was » 

Say n^iil e 9781 ^ frrter_ 9 ovem ment agree 
would lose effect immediately. °«reei 

The Marshall Islands, a UN member which won 
pendence from the US in 1986, recognised TahS 

B t i,ns con ®i s tentiy has rejectee 
^fosss recognition to anystate 
® tf,ed Republic of China gov 
of *1® Marshaf! islands brought to! 

CORRECTION 


Wolfgang Schiissel 
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Putting Pinochet on trial fills Spaniards 
with both excitement and trepidation ' 


bPavid. White in Madrid finds worries that 
g Spain has yet to lay to rest its own ghosts 
of a general's dictatorship 


H ardly anybody In Spain, 
thought the case would 
. get so far. Baltasar Gar- 
zCra, the Spanish investiga- 
ting judge, says he always 
believed in the chances of 
bringing General Augiisto 
Pinochet to account for his 
actions as president of Chile. 
But then he admits to being 
an optimist. 

The idea of a foreign dicta- 
tor standing trial in a Mad- 
rid court - now a real 
although uncertain prospect 
- HUs Spaniards with a miy 
of growing excitement and 
trepidation. 

Since the general's arrest 
in London eight weeks ago, 
.media coverage. has reached 
^obsessive proportions. None 
“ of yesterday’s main nati onal 
. dailies devoted less than 
four full pages to the affair. 
For this is a case that strikes 
close to the bone in Spain. 
To many people it is a kind 
of public catharsis, the 
promise of a historical reck- 
oning that Spain never had. 


Some time next year, or per- 
haps the year after, a coun- 
try which itself had a gen- 
eral in power for almost four 
decades could have another 
country!s general in the 
dock. • ’ " • 

But - not everybody wants 
him: The most sonorous- 
■voices belong to those, pre- 
dominantly on the left, who 
rejoice at Britain's 'decision 
to let extradition proceed- 
ings go ahead. 

Bat there are others, not 
on]y on the right, who seri- 
ously doubt whether Spain is 
the right place for a trial. 
They find if strange that 
Spain should set about try- 
ing. an . ex-dictator from a 
country which wants .to for- 
get its past, when it ha« been 
through * a. s imilar process 
itself following the regime of 
General Francisco Franco. 

“We have our, own skele- 
tons in the cupboard.” said 
an economist in Ms mid-4Gs 
who grew tip as a fervent 
anti-Fran coist. . . ^*Who are 


‘ we to give other people les- 
sons or moralise on other 
people’s transition to democ- 
racy? We didn't judge any- 
one here.” 

Spaniards would hardly 
accept a foreign court doing 
the same'. thing. in return, 
Emilio Lamo, a social scien- 
tist. commented this week in 
the daisy ’El Pais. “Although 
it fills us with happiness 
that Fznocbetshoald face up 
to bis heavy responsibilities, 
it would not be bad If we 
faced up to ours."- ■ 

Oscar Alsaga, a lawyer 
and former Christian 'Demo 
exat politician who actively 
opposed both the Franco and 
Pinochet regimes, argued in 
the conservative newspaper 
ABC that Spaniards were 
suffering “collective amne- 
sia’’ about their own transi- 
tion to modern democracy. 
One of the keys to the pro- 
cess was “not going ova- the. 
past, to exchange .for regain- 
ing freedoms,” he wrote. He 
recalled how Spanish public 
figures criss-crossed Latin 
America selling Spain’s rec- 
ipe for moving rat of dicta-' 
torship “with as few tra uma^ 
as possible”. 


But the historical compari- 
son IS also a! main reason for 
the huge appeal of the Pino- 
chet case. Ahdxds Ortega, 
policy advise- to Spain's last 
Socialist government said 
the affair reached “deep into 
many ' Spaniards’ hearts”. A 
whole generation had 
adopted Gen Pinochet as a 
substitute hate figure. 

“The Chile badness is aB 
the more shocking because ft 
Is recent, and in a civilised 
country ,“ said Pilar Roano, a 
Madrid schoolteacher. 

The worst of Spain’s 
repression was much further 
in the past by the time Gen 
Franco died in office in 1975. 
Tbe country's 1836 military 
insurrection led to a three- 
year civil war. In which . 
atrocities took place on both 
sides. Tens of tho usands — 
some historians say 20CMXX) - 
were executed shortly after 
the war ended, bringing- total 
deaths to 500,000 Or more. 

After Gen. Franco, there 
. were, no trials to pin down 
responsibilities under his 
regime. 

"We cannot he the world's 
justice-seekers," Abel 
Matotes, tbe Spanish foreign 



Gen Augusta Pmochat (toft) greets supporters in Santiago test year In dress u nifo r m , white Gen Francisco Franco Is pictured in Ns heyday 
fright} waning to crowds attar making a s pe ech from Madrid's Royal Pataca in 1949 Reutere and Huhon Getty 


minister, said in an already 
famous quotation. The cur- 
rent centre-right govern- 
ment, which had no option 
but to pass on the extradi- 
tion request, is squirming!? 
uncomfortable about the 


Pinochet affair. It wishes the 
case had never come about, 
frets about relations with 
Chile, hut wants to be seen 
as scrupulously respectful of 
the justice system. 

One irony is that the same 


justice system is generally 
held in low esteem by the 
Spaniards themselves. Fac- 
tious and controversy-prone, 
it hears a long-standing rep- 
utation for inefficiency. 
There is a gypsy saying 


about the slowness of court 
procedures, and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining damages 
once they are awarded. It is 
a double-curse: “May you 
have lawsuits - and win 
them." 


General tells Chileans he is a victim of ‘crafty machinations’ 


By Imogen Hark in Santiago 

fn defiant but unchar- 
acteristically measured 
tones. General Augusto 
Pinochet yesterday sent his 
first public message to Chile 
since his detention in Lon- 
don, proclaiming: “I am 
r absolutely innocent of aB the 
' crimes imputed to me.” 

Further, he said, be was 
the victim of "cowardly. 


crafty political and judicial 
machinations which have no 
moral value” and accused 
international cmTimnnigm of 
persecuting him "for defeat- 
ing it, and saving [my] coun- 
try from a virtual civil war”. 

His message was delivered 
privately to President 
Eduardo Frei and other 
authorities, including the 
Catholic ' Church, by : Gen 
Ricardo Izurieta, the army 


commander, just before the. 
general was due to make his 
brief public appearance in a 
British court He was there 
to hear the charges a gainst 
him by a Spanish court for 
alleged crimes of torture and 
kidnapping, following the 
decision by the British home 
secretary on Wednesday to 
allow extradition proceed- 
ings to go ahead.. 

The general’s statement, 


which was then read pub- 
licly by one of his former 
ministers, Carlos Caceres, 
had been' billed in advance 
by -bis supporters, as his 
pdhtical testament The mes- 
sage was heavy with reli- 
gious images. 

In his statement in the 
London court, he confined 
himself , to relating its Juris- 
diction and "the tricks of 
these Spanish gen tl em en”. 


Much of his written state- 
ment consisted of a defence 
of his actions in taking 
power in 1973, when Chile’s 
democratic institutions were 
already In ruins, he said. He 
had never sought power for 
personal motives, and had 
acted always “In tbe interest 
of my country and of peace". 

The political message was 
the general’s steady identifi- 
cation of his situation with 


Chile's. It was not he who 
was being humiliated, he 
insisted, hut Chile, whose 
sovereignty was being tram- 
pled by a foreign power. 
Among the general’s sup- 
porters, Alberto Espina, 
president of Renovation 
National, one of two right- 
wing opposition parties, wel- 
comed the message for its 
“lofty sentiments” and said 
it should be a basis for an 


examination of Chile’s his- 
tory. 

Speaking for the centre- 
left coalition government 
parties, Enrique Kxauss. 
president of the Christian 
Democrats regretted that 
Gen Pinochet had made no 
gesture, “no recognition of 
his share of responsibility 
for those who were arrested, 
tortured, murdered and 
exiled”. 


An important note in the 
statement was the general’s 
message to his army com- 
rades - he praised their 
behaviour “in these difficult 
circumstances”. Since they 
have steadily backed the 
government, with no sign of 
any insubordination, despite 
the affront to their former 
commander, this must be 
taken as an encouraging sig- 
nal by the government 


US consumer spending up as inflation slumbers 
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By Richard Woffle - - 

in Washington 

Consumer spending in the 
US continued to rise 
strongly in November but 
there were no signs of infla- 
tionary pressures as pro- 
ducer prices fell slightly, 
according to -government, 
statistics published yester- 
day. • - 

Retail sales rose by 0.6 
per cent last month to 
reach an annual growth 
rate of 6.3 per cent, the 
Commerce Department said. 


Violence 
precedes 
Clinton 
in Israel 

By Judy Dempsey to Jerusalem 

President Bill Clinton 
arrives in Israel tonight on 
the start of a three-day visit 
aimed at salvaging the Mid- 
dle East peace process. 

Even as final preparations 
for the visit were being 
made last night,.- violence 
continued in the West Bank 
as Palestinians, demanding 
the release of prisoners held 
in Israeli jails, dashed with 
Israeli soldiers. Two Pales- 
■ ti nians were shot dead near 
ri the city or Qalqilya. 

> }■. There have been four 
r deaths this week, signalling 
a deterioration of a peace 
process Mr Clinton helped to 
forge two months ago at- 
Wye Plantation, Maryland. 

There was a further com- 
plication when ..Benjamin 
Netanyahu, the Israeli, prime 
minister, set another condi- 
tion to be met before he 
makpfi a second handover of 
West Bank land to the Pales- 
tinian Authority. He insisted 
that members of the Pales- 
tine National Council (PNC), 
the parliament of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organisation, 
must first hold a vote to . 


Car sales surprised econo- 
mists! wfrh a 13 per cent rise 
last month, in spite of earlier 
reports • of - weakening 

d emand 

November's strong retail 
sales figures followed an 
upward revision of October's 
rise Beam L0 to 12 per cent. 
Consumer spending is on 
target to. reach- up 4-5. per 
cent in the 1 feurth quarter of 
fids year. // ’ ; ‘ ■_ 

The strong economic fig- 
ures failed to halt a decline 
on -Wall .Street, where blue 
chip stocks fell for the fourth 


day in a row to push the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age down 4335 to 8,796 in 
midday trading. 

Sales of clothing and other 
godds at . department and 
general stores remained 
robust and rose by L4 per 
cent 1 . 

The strong performance 
confounded fears that unsea- 
sonably warm weather on 
the east coast had driven 
shoppers away from tradi- 
tional winter purchases. 
Stripping out car sales, 
the retail figures rose by 


0.4 per cent after a 0.8 
per cent rise in October. 

David Greenlaw, of Mor- 
gan Stanley Dean Witter, 
said the rise in spending 
appeared to be led by con- 
sumers refinancing their 
mortgages. But be added: 
“Consumer fundamentals 
remain generally favourable 
- labour markets are still 
tight, -stiptfiment , TsHknyn- 
tari its iwak-lndqifiurhi^h 
from a longer-run perspec- 
tive, Income growth is hold- 
ing up and Interest rates are 
very low.” - . 


The lack of inflationary 
pressures in the producer 
price index led economists to 
predict the Federal Reserve 
would not change interest 
rates at its December 22 
meeting. 

The headline index of fin- 
ished goods declined 0.2 per 
cent last month, after a rise 
of 0.2 per cent in October, 
leading to a 0.7 gartqgt fall 
over the year. ! 

November's figures were 
lowered by a sharp fall in 
energy prices of L 2 per cent, 
which was led by a 63 per 


cent fall in the price of pet- 
rol. Energy prices have 
fallen 11 per cent over the 
last 12 months, lowering 
the headline index by 1.5 
points. 

Food prices fell by 05 per 
cent, their sharpest fall since 
June last year, as vegetable, 
pork and fish prices all 
declined sharply. However, 
this was partially offset by 
car prices, which rose for the 
fourth time to five months, 
lifting the annnal rate from 
a decline of 0.7 per cent to 
zero. 


Castro allows 
Christmas, 
but no dissent 



Clinton pledges 
support for 
Mitch’s victims 


A workar yesterday sweeping Bethtehenv's Church the N*tiwty which C&rton visits on Tuesday AP 


annul articles in its charier 
that call for Israel's destruc- 
tion. 

’ This is: in spite of the 
-wording of tbe Wye accord 
signed by Mr Netanyahu and 
Yassir Arafat, president of 
the Palestinian Authority. It 
states that “invited” PNC 
members should "reaffirm” 
the naUfficatioa of the offen- 
sive articles. 

As part' of the accord, the 
Palestine Central Council, a 
124-member forum, met on 

Thursday and. votea over- 
whelmingly to declare the 
anti-Israeli articles null and 
void. 

The last phase in cancel- 


ling the clauses will take 
place on Monday in Gaza 
when Mr Clinton will 
address the PNC. Hwfll be 
the first time a US president 
has visited the Palestinian- 
ruled areas and spoken to 
such a gathering of the Pal- 
estinian le adershi p . 

. Tbe slowdown in the peace 
process is a bitter disap- 
pointment -for Mr Clinton. 
The Wye" accord envisages 
Israel banting over 13. per 
cent of West Bank land to 
the Palestinians In return 
for greater security guaran- 
tees from Mr Arafat But Mr 
Netanyahu’s rightwing gov- 
ernment bitterly opposes it 


while " the Palestinian. 
Authority wants Israel to 
free more political prisoners. 

With fears of disruption 
from extremists' from both 
sides, Israeli and Palestinian 
police have stepped up secu- 
rity. Over 10,000 Israeli 
police officers have been 
deployed throughout the 
country, 3,500 of them in 
Jerusalem, where the presi- 
dential entourage is staying- . 

Tomorrow, Mr Clinton will 
bold talks with Mr Netan- 
yahu followed by a question- 
and-answer session with 
Israeli schoolchildren. 
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By James Hffisoo in Washington 

President Bill Clinton 
yesterday pledged continued 
US support for Central 
America’s long-term recov- 
ery from the devastation of 
1 Hurricane Mitch. 

After a meeting at the 
White House with presidents 
1 from the region, who pressed 
for better trade benefits and 
a solution to the uncertain 
immigration status of thou- 
sands of Central Americans 
living in the US, Mr Clinton 
said the US would help its 
"brothers and asters”. 

“It also serves our 
long-term interests in a sta- 
ble, free, and prosperous 
hemisphere," said Mr Clin- 
ton. The president said he 
intended to visit tbe region 
early next year. 

President Carlos Flores of 
Honduras said, leaders had 
warned of the risks of social 
turmoil in tbe aftermath of 
the hurricane, and of the 
need to improve the region's 

conditions quickly. 

“We do not wish to see 
repeated the unfortunate 
exodus that occurred in Cen- 
tral America in the past 


when the cruel conse- 
quences of war and internal 
political problems robbed 
thousands of the security of 
their johs and opportunities 
in their own countries,'' said 
Mr Flores. 

He said the enhancement 
of the Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiative (CBI), a set of trade 
benefits for tbe region, 
would help to lift the 
region’s economic outlook 
by strengthening trade pros- 
pects. Mr Clinton said he 
supported CBI enhancement 
legislation. However, any 
such moves would require 
the hacking of Congress. 

Mr Clinton said further 
measures would shortly be 
announced on the US treat- 
ment of Central American 
immigrants, bolding out the 
prospect of further relief 
from deportation for illegal 
entrants. Tbe US has already 
suspended deportations to 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Gua- 
temala and £H Salvador until 
January. 

Officials from countries 
affected by Mitch were last I 
night concluding two days of ! 
talks with financial donors , 
and aid agencies. ! 


By Pascal Fletcher m Havana 

Cuba’s President Fidel 
Castro may have granted his 
people a restored Christmas 
holiday, but the right of 
political opposition and pro- 
test is clearly not included in 
the package. 

In recent displays of 
heavy-handed, one-sided 
force, the Communist 
authorities have snuffed out 
small, isolated attempts by 
political dissidents to voice 
opposition to the Castro gov- 
ernment. 

This official intolerance of 
even the slightest political 
challenge, however weak or 
scattered, raises questions 
about whether anything has 
really changed in Cuba since 
the historic visit last Janu- 
ary of Pope John Paul. 

The pope, while appealing 
for an end to the long-run- 
ning US embargo against the 
island, also called for more 
Internal political freedom. 

Mr Castro’s communist 
government responded by 
freeing 300 prisoners, includ- 
ing political detainees. But it 
seems to have no intention 
of easing, let alone relin- 
quishing, its one- party 
monopoly grip on power. 

On Thursday, the 50th 
anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human 
Rights, the authorities 
responded to a plan by dissi- 
dents to hold a pro-human 
rights meeting in a Havana 
park by sailing off the venue 
with police barriers and 
staging a noisy pro-govern- 
ment rally there. 

When a few Jone dissi- 
dents tried to make state- 
ments to foreign TV news 
cameras, they were hustled 
away by plain-clothes secu- 
rity agents. Jeering, chant- 
ing government supporters 
jostled the television crews. 

The same tactics were 
used two weeks ago against 


another small group of dissi- 
dents who accompanied a 
colleague to a Havana court 
where he was due to go on 
trial for “insulting" a For- 
eign Ministry official. 

After scuffles in which 
police and government sup- 
porters chased and kicked 
one dissident, pushed others 
to the ground and ripped a 
Cuban flag from their hands, 
it was the dissidents, not 
their attackers, who were 
taken away by police. 

In spite of pleas from the 
Vatican and foreign govern- 
ments, the authorities still 
seem determined to try for 
"sedition" four other leading 
dissidents arrested more 
than a year ago. well before 
the pope’s visit. They face 
five to six years in jail. 

In the US. some leading 
personalities, including 
members of Congress and at 
least one cardinal, have been 
bailing the pope's visit as a 
“window of opportunity" 
through which to forge a 
change in US policy towards 
Cuba, for example by easing 
the embargo. But no such 
window appears to exist for 
the moment for political 
change inside Cuba. 

Asked about political pris- 
oners, Cuban officials from 
Mr Castro downwards reply; 
"Nobody is in prison for hav- 
ing a different opinion. We 
just have prisoners who 
have broken the laws." 

In fact, the laws allow the 
authorities to punish, often 
with long jail terms, crimes 
such as “enemy propa- 
ganda”. "illicit association”, 
“clandestine printing” and 
even "dangerousness”. 

Cubans will be thankful 
this year for the December 
25 holiday, now restored by 
presidential decree. But 
those hoping for a wider 
political opening in Cuba 
will have to wait for another 
Christmas. 
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WEAPONS INSPECTIONS ‘M0 WARNIN GS’ -OF MILITAR Y STRIKE IF .CO-OPERATIO N IS RE FUSED' 

US to take time to review Iraq compliance 
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By Stephen Hdter 
In Washington . 

^ Senior US officials. Mid 
l- yesterday they would allow 
& time for 'a review of 
co-operation with united 
Nations weapons inspectors, 
but said there would be np 
warnings if the US deeded 
to mount a military strike- 
against Iraq. ' j 

The US test month stepped 
back from attacking Iraq, 
after the government to 
Ba ghdad said it would once 
more allow co-operation with 


weapons inspectors from the 
United Nations Special Com- 
misfan on Iraq. ' . 

Then Predetent BUI Clin- 
ton set five: conditions for 
Iraqi , cooperation with the 
weapons - inspectors that 
would satisfy the -US. How- 
ever, on the face of it Iraq 
now appears to: have hroken 
two Of these conditions, by 
Hs refusal this week to give 
Unscom _ inspectors access 
to the headquarters of Iraq's 
ruling Ba’ath party and by 
falling to provide inspectors 
with some of the docu- 


ments they were seeking. 

Madeleine Albright, the 
secretary of state, said yes- 
terday that in her discus- 
sions with European leaders 
this week In Brussels and ' 
Paris she made it very clear 
that if Iraq did not cooper- 
ate with weapons Inspectors 
“there are no ; warnings 
and. ... diplomacy ha s come 
to ah end". 

She said BJehard Butler,, 
the 'Unscom chairman, 
would report to the UN Secu- 
rity Council on Iraq's 
co-operation with the search 


for weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and the US would then 
make its own assessment 
“We wlU consider all our 
options that we have. And as 
I have said a number of 
times... the military option 
re mains on the fable.” 

‘ Mr Butler said on Thurs- 
day that Baghdad had 
repeatedly obstructed weap- 
ons Inspections teams, hut 
toot he would delay until at 
leam next week a foil assess- 
ment of Iraqi behaviour. 

Sandy Berger, President 
Clinton’s national security 


adviser, said that Mr But- 
ler’s views would be “lis- 
tened to careftiUy”, but that 
only the president could 
make the decision on use of 
military force. 

With Mr Clinton leaving 
today for a trip to ferae! and 
the Palestinian lands, which 
ends on Tuesday, Washing- 
ton is trying to avoid 
another confrontation with 
Iraq at this moment. But in 
a possible indication of US 
concerns, the Defence 
Department -this week 
announced it was moving 


same Patriot missile defence 
batteries from Europe to 
Israel to take part is mili- 
tary exercises. 

Reuter adds from Tehran: 
Former Iranian President 
Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani 
said yesterday the US was 
no longer able to curb Iran’s 
missile Industry because 
Tehran had largely reached 
technological self-suffi- 
cieacy. 

Mr Rafsanjani also dis- 
missed charges that Tehran 
sought to develop biological 
weapons. 
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China curbs 
foreign role 
in telecoms 


By Jamas Kynge In BeQtng 

China has drawn up a 
detailed plan to reduce the 
market share of foreign tele- 
communications equipment 
makers over the nest five 
years and boost that of its 
own local champions in a 
Cast growing market already 
worth about $7.5bn in 
annual sales. 

A state council (cabinet) 
document, which has not 
been made public, criticises 
foreign joint ventures and 
wholly owned subsidiaries 
for being too slow to transfer 
technology to Chinese equip- 
ment makers. It adds local 
equipment makers have 
developed quickly but are 
still significantly behind the 
foreigners and so need help. 

China has become a cru- 
cial market for companies 
such as Ericsson, Nokia, 
Motorola, Nortel. Siemens 
and others. For example. 
Nokia sold about $l-2bn in 
equipment in China in 1997 
and sales have continued to 
boom this year as the num- 
ber of mobile subscribers 
has risen by around lm a 
month. 

The document recom- 
mends greater control over 
imports of GSM mobile tele- 
phony technology, especially 
where this technology can 
be sourced bum local manu- 
facturers. .. 

Two Chinese companies. 
Huawei Technologies and 
Datang Telecom Technology, 
have recently developed and 
are operating GSM systems 
networks. These companies 
are regarded by the govern- 


ment as shining examples of 
how China can strive to suc- 
ceed against technologically 
more advanced foreign com- 
petitors. 

The document also says 
that cities , and provinces 
should not approve foreign 
joint ventures or wholly 
owned subsidiaries to set up 
their GSM systems. 

Foreign GSM systems are 
already in extensive use in 
C hina , and orders continue 
to come from cities and prov- 
inces wishing to expand 
existing services. 

The new recommendation 
appeared to apply to areas 
which are not already cov- 
ered. analysts said. 

The doc ument also recom- 
mended greater supervision 
of whether foreign manufac- 
hirers in China are transfer- 
ing technology to Chinese 
companies fast enough, and 
whether they are meeting 
their agreed targets for 
exports. 

In addition, it recommends 
a S per cent tax on mobile 
telephone installation fees, 
the proceeds of which would 
go to support research and 
development at Chinese 
companies. 

A second document, this 
one written by the ministry 
of information industries, 
sets out ways to implement 
the state council's recom- 
mendations. 

rt predicts that by 2001. 
Chinese companies will con- 
trol 40 per cent of the mobile 
equipment market, up from 
probably less than 10 per 
cent now. 


JAPANESE INDUSTRY UNDER FIBE A C ASE OF, -MASS POISONING HAS PROMPTED CALLS FOR REFORM OF THEjji^ig AWgE_gCTOB 

Police see life assurance link in deaths 


By Gffian Tett ta Tokyo 


Until recently Masuml 
Hayashi, 37. seemed a typi- 
cal Japanese housewife. 
Now. she has been dubbed a 
killer by Japan's media - 
and triggered deep embar- 
rassment in the nation's life 
assurance industry. 

This week Mrs Hayashi 
was arrested on suspicion of 
carrying out ana of the most 
bizarre murders seen in 
Japan - a mass poBdfllr% in 
the industrial. town of Wak- 
ayama in July —as part of a 
life assurance scam. She 
Initially denied the accusa- 
tions but has lately refused 


to comment on them. 

The grisly tale has mes- 
merised the public and 
fuelled demands for reform 
in the country's vast but ail- 
ing life assurance sector. As 
Yoshitomi Yamato, an insur- 
ance consultant, says: “I 
think this shows the indus- 
try is not very professional 
in the way it operates. It 
needs to change." 

Like many Japanese 
housewives, Mrs Hayashi 
'spent several years selling 
life assurance. And Mrs Hay- 
ashi, who has a chubby, 
trustworthy face, apparently 
excelled at her job. 

But, police say, life assur- 


ance companies failed to 
spot that she was not only 
selling policies but buying 
them herself: by this year, it 
is alleged, she had 130. cov- 
ering 20 of her friends and 
family and worth about 
YL7bn (S14*Sm). 

Same policies were taken 
out without the individuals’ 
knowledge. But life assur- 
ance companies have rarely 
checked identities in Japan 
and no one spotted that 
strange illnesses were afflict- 
ing her acquaintances - a nd 
she was coSecfmg the cash. 
Police allege that even her 
husband, a termite extermi- 
nator, apparently did not 


realise she was trying to poi- 
son- him. 

It was not until four 
people died and 60 were 
taken Hi at a festival in Wak- 
ayama that the police 
stepped in. A pot of festival 
curry "was discovered to con- 
tain arsenic, and traces of 
the poison were then alleg- 
edly found at the Hayashi 
household. According to the 
police the curry had initially ' 
be en intended for her hus- 
band’s friends. 

Lawyers and insurance 
experts say the case points 
to regulatory shortcomings. 
“The life assurance sales 
people just don't do enough 


firing in Japan, because 
it is not a professional job," 
says one Insurance expert, 
who blames the army of 
part-time saleswomen. 

Such criticism has 
prompted Nippon Life, the 
largest life assurance com- 
pany, to promise new inter- 
nal controls. Yasuda Life, 
which also extended policies 
to Mrs Hayashi. has threat- 
ened to sue her. 

But western analysts say 
the shows the degree to 
which the industry is 
plagued by quirks. In Japan, 
for example, payouts can be 
made to a company after a 
suicide - a factor believed to 


have contributed to a recent 
surge in corporate suicides. 

Even without Mrs Hay* 
ashi, such business practices 
now look increasingly unsus- 
tainable. All the life assur- 
ance companies are plagued 
by growing debt, lasses on 
equities and falling invest- 
ment returns. Bureaucrats 
are considering forcing 
Insurance groups to toil or 
merge. The Wakayama case 
is probably just a "freak," 
says one western life assur- 
ance executive. "But I t h i nk 
the sector will be forced into 
some serious reform soon." 

Additional reporting by 
Nobuko Juji 



Indians strike over 
free market policies 


Oppo si tion members of parliament in New Min yesterday supporting a one-day strka 


Tens of thousands of 
industrial and public sector 
workers across India went 
on strike yesterday in 
protest against the 
government's free market 
policies, Reuters reports 
from New Delhi. 

Security around industrial 
installations was tightened 
and many trains were 
camelled ahead of the 
one-day strike, state radio 
said. Over SO trade unions 
representing industrial and 
agricultural workers, 
students, women and youth 
groups called the stoppage 
to back a dutch of 
demands, including 
minimum wages, an end to 
partial sale of state-run 
enterprises and moves to 
open the Insurance sector to 
foreign investors. 

Most Industrial units and 
business establishments in 


the communist-ruled eastern 
state of West Bengal were 
dosed. State-run Indian 
Airlines cancelled flights to 
and from Calcutta. 

“We are strongly opposed 
to p rivatisation. Private 
companies swindle profits, 
specially foreign 
companies," said Vijay 
Ganacharya. general 
secretary of the General 
Insurance Employees Union 
at a rally in Bombay. 

“The profits from the 
insurance sector being used 
by the government to build 
roads and canals will now 
go into the hands of a few 
families." The coalition 
government Is expected to 
present to parliament next 
week landmark legislation to 
open up the domestic 
insurance sector, ending a 
decades -old state monopoly 
in the sector. 


INDONESIAN BANKING SCHEME SEEN AS TOO COSTLY, LACKING IN DETAIL AND ONLY PUTTING OFF PROBLEMS 


Doubts mount over bank rescue plan 


By Sander TIkhnibs in Jakarta 

Indonesia’s bank- 
recapitalisation plan 
announced this week is too 
costly, lacks detail and will 
do little but put off 
banks' problems unless the 
government applies tough 
standards, bankers and 
economists said yester- 
day. 

Bambang Subianto. the 
finance minister, said yester- 
day be hoped to finalise the 
recapitalisation by next 
March. 

Under the plan, the gov- 
ernment calculated it would 
spend Rp253,068bn ($33.5bn) 
- roughly 28 per cent of esti- 
mated gross domestic prod- 
uct for 1909 - to recapitalise 
70 state and private 
banks. 

"This is the best choice for 
now," said Nyoman Moena, 
a former central banker and 
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recent chairman of the Indo- 
nesian Bankers’ Association. 
“But the bleeding will go on. 
Bank Indonesia may have to 
extend more liquidity cred- 
its. Doomsday is just a mat- 
ter of time, but maybe the 
economy will be more con- 
ducive to a real solution by 
then.” ■ 

The capital injection, 
mostly in the form of new 
rupiah bonds, would raise 
the capital adequacy ratio of 
the hanks to 4 per cent, still 
low by world standards. 
Banks would have to present 
plans for raising the ratio 
to a per cent in three 
years. 

The cost is much higher 
than predicted by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, 
which supports a govern- 
ment bailout hut wants to 
limit the budget deficit The 
government implied it could 
end up spending even more. 


either to bail out more banks 
or liquidate any that toil to 
raise their capital adequacy 
ratios above 4 pm- cent 

Mr Bambang said the gov- 
ernment barf yet to decide 
the size and coupon of the 
bonds it would issue to 
finance much of the capital 
infection. Bankers expected 
more than. $20bn in new 
rupiah bonds. 

One banking analyst 
suggested officials were still 
debating the number of 
banks to be saved, with Mr 
Bambang pushing for a more 
modest bailout “This is just 
the first trial balloon.” the 
analyst said. “The elements 
are not dear and banks can- 
not attract new investors 
until they know more.” 

The ISO bank audits car- 
ried out to date indicate two- 
thirds of outstanding loans 
are non-performing. 

Forty banks, including all 


six audited state banks, had 
capital adequacy ratios of 
Less than minus 25 per cent 
and only 54 had a ratio 
of plus 4 per cent or 
higher. 

The 70 banks eligible for 
recapitalisation are either 
state-owned or have a capital 
adequacy ratio between 
minus 25 per cent and plus 4 
per cent 

By tor the most expensive 
bailout was reserved for the 
state banks. Officials said six 
national state banks needed 
Rpl 36,442b n and 15 regional 
banks needed Rpl,309bn. 

The go vemme nt has 
offered to lend four rupiah 
for every rupiah invested by 
private bank owners in the 
fonn of bonds that the banks 
can count as capital. 

These bonds will provide 
interest, but bankers warned 
that only If the rate was 
high enough to attract for- 


eign investors would it be 
possible to sell the bonds for 
the cash needed to revive 
landing . 

Mr Nyoman and others 
predicted the rate would be 
less than half the 3*L9 per 
cent offered on short-term 
central bank paper. 

"That will be hard to sell," 
Mr Nyoman said. “It will not 
help the banks' liquidity 
much." 

Other bankers said the 
government, by giving a cost 
estimate for recapitalising 
70 banks, had indicated it 
was wary of closing down 
any even if they lacked a 
credible rescue plan, 

“Better save the better 
banks.” one bank analyst 
said. “If you save everybody 
you run the risk of having to 
supervise a huge number of 
people, which is how we got 
into this trouble to begin 
with." 


Australia slow to act 
on ‘millennium bug 9 


By lisa Murray in Sydney. 

More than 90 per cent of 
Australian businesses are 
aware of the year 2000 com- 
puter problem, but only 
about half plan to take any 
action on the issue by 
December 1999, according to 
Australia’s first official sur- 
vey on “millennium bug” 
preparations. 

The findings, contained in 
a report published this week 
by the government's bureau 
of statistics, were based on a 
survey of 6,500 private busi- 
nesses including Australia's 
largest and smallest compa- 
nies. The survey suggested 
Australia lagged behind 
most western countries. 

The report found that only 
13 per cent of all businesses 
had contingency plans to 
deal with disruptions and 
just a fifth had sought assur- 
ances from suppliers, service 


providers or customers 
about their state of year 2000 
readiness. 

The low levels indicated 
Australian businesses were 
being “self-centred and 
inwardly focused” in their 
Y2K projects, said Maurice 
Newman, chairman of a 
joint private and public sec- 
tor committee on Y2K 
issues. “If Australia is to 
make a successful transition 
into the year 2000, busi- 
nesses must be more active 
in preparing." 

Most companies with no 
plans to prepare for the bug 
employed fewer than 20 
people. Richard Alston, Aus- 
tralian miniatpf for informa- 
tion technology, said a big 
concern was that 19 per cent 
of large businesses had not 
yet begun work on Y2K 
issues and could face prob- 
lems if the work took longer 
than expected. 


Oil-rich Nigeria yet to take sting out of 
bloody campaign over crude revenues 

A new democratic government expected to be in place in May, will have to deal with 
the twin evils of rebellion and a- hefty current account deficit, reports William Wallis 


T he chairman of the 
Nembe development 
committee was spitting 
venom as he described how 
successive Nigerian govern- 
ments had given his town 
next to nothing in return for 
billions of dollars worth of 
crude oil pumped from the 
maze of surrounding creeks 
and swamps that make up 
one of the country's main 
oil-producing regions. 

But the freak arrival of a 
senior official from the tor 
away health ministry prom- 
ising an instant hospital dis- 
turbed the thread of the 
Honourable Clever Kere- 
mah's story. 

Delighted by the promise. 
Mr Keremah could not sup- 
press a smile. “Let's hope 
this is the beginning of bet- 
ter times.” he said. 

Oil company and govern- 
ment officials say Bayelsa 
state, in which Nembe is sit- 
uated. produces close to a 
third of Nigeria’s crude, but 
they admit it has only one 
Functional petrol pump. 

Nembe, around 100km 
west of Port Haroourt, is a 
town where neither govern- 
ment soldiers nor oil com- 
pany officials can move 
without fear of assault. It 
has a bloody history of fight- 
ing for its rights. Success, 
however, has been mostly 
short-lived- 

Iii 1895, flaw people from 
the riverside town are said 
to have attracted Queen Vic- 
toria’s attention when they 
were accused of killing and 
eating employees of the 
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Royal Niger trading com- 
pany. The flaw nevertheless 
toiled to preserve their con- 
trol of the local palm trade 
and could not stop the Brit- 
ish imp osing taxes an them. 

A century later, fishing 
communities from the same 
mangrove swamps are lead- 
ing a campaign of hostage- 
taking and sabotage which 
threatens to undermine 
what officials hoped was 
going to turn into an oil 
bonanza along West Africa's 
coast 

The campaign of violence 
will prove as much a mili- 
tary and a fi nancial quan- 
dary for the new govern- 
ment scheduled to be in 
place by May as for the out- 
going military regime. 
Nigeria will still have a sub- 
stantial current account defi- 
cit and it badly needs to 
ma-rimisp oil revenues. 

Oil company workers have 
been the most frequent tar- 
gets of impoverished villag- 
ers demanding piped water, 
electricity, straight cash pay- 


ments and compensation for 
damage to their fishing 
waters caused by frequent 
spills. But the message is 
directed equally at the fed- 
eral government. Militant 
Ijaws, Nigeria’s fourth larg- 
est ethnic group, are 
demanding as much as 50 
per cent of the revenues 
from oil produced in their 
region. 

Their threats coincide 
with a steep decline in 
Nigeria's foreign exchange 
earnings - more than 90 per 
cent of which come from oil 
- due to the sharp toll in 
world crude oil prices. 
Together with bloody com- 
munal fighting over control 
of scant local government 
resources, the Ijaw campaign 
has forced the closure of doz- 
ens of flow-stations this 
year. 

“In terms of the levels of 
disruption it’s been the 
worst year," said Christian 
Nwachukwu, a manager at 
Shell’s Port Harcourt head- 
quarters. “In September we 


were down to 400,000 barrels 
per day (und er half capacity) 
for about three weeks. By 
the end of October there had 
been 40 incidents of piracy 
and hostage-taking com- 
pared with seven last year," 
he said. 

Overall Nigeria lost about 
a third of its 2m b/d in the 
worst of recent disputes. Mr 
Nwachukwu says his com- 
pany has been spending 
more on development pro- 
jects than at any other rimt 
- about S30m a year. But he 
Fears that this may not stop 
militant Ijaw youths from 
mounting a co-ordinated 
campaign that could lead to 
civil war. 

“We want a government 
that enables us to be stake- 
holders in the oil business," 
said James Samson, a leader 
of MOSIEND (Movement for 
the Survival of the Ijaw Eth- 
nic Nationality in Niger 
Delta) which has helped 
orchestrate the disturbances. 

“We don’t want Shell or 
any other company here 
unless the government is 
ready to cooperate." he said. 

Mr Samson is one of many 
young men from near 
Nembe who have watched 
oil sticks choke the life from 
their fish stock and have 
waited In vain for compensa- 
tion while they have 
watched as i new capital in 
Abuja and its Officials soak 
up the revenues from, the 
traditionally marginalised 
region. 

“la the 40 years since Shell 
began production, they have 



Ottmen at work in a swamp near Pott Harcowt 


given us four boats and they 
were lent to us last month. 
That's one boat for every 10 
years of production," said Mr 
Karemah, carefully brushing 
over the powerful electricity 
generator and other piece- 
meal gifts offered to his 
122,000 strong community by 
the giant of Nigerian oil 

The late Nigerian minority 
rights activist, Ken Saro- 
Wiwa, likened the situation 
to someone stealing a shirt 
and giving back a button. He 
was executed in 1995 by a 
military tribunal under the 
then dictator, General Sam 
Abaci a. . 

Gen Abacha’s unexpected 
death last June has opened 
the way for a more liberal- 
minded military government 
and the promise of demo- 
cratic rule. It has not, 
however, stopped the spread 
of Mr Saro-Wiwa’s mp^ap. 

Instead the prospect of an 
elected government by May 
appears to be radicalising 
demands and exacerbating 
conflicts between rival com- 
munities. 

Automatic weapons have 
been increasingly on show 


during recent hostage- takin g 
episodes, and co mmuna l 
dashes around the southern 
port of Warr have mai med 
the lives of hundreds. 

Like other companies in 
joint venture partnerships 
with the government-owned 
Nigerian National Petroleum 
Corporation (NNPQ - such 
as Mobil, Texaco and Chev- 
ron - Shell has been forced 
to pay greater attention to 
local grievances. 

But the nature of the ter- 
rain in which they operate - 
much, of which is marsh and 
swamp where roads, for 
example, would be expensive 
or impossible to build - is a 
big obstacle. The increasing 
hostility of villagers is 
another. 

TTie companies argue that 
it is the job of the federal 
government to overcome 
these. Perhaps the promise 
of a hospital for Nembe is a 
sign that finally the govern- 
ment is changing •fjjg 

alternative - attempting to 
safeguard the lifeblood of a 
sickly economy by sending 
troops in to oil installations 
- could be explosive. 


Cricket 

board 

pledges 

graft 

probe 

By Gwen Robinson In Sydney 

The Australian Cricke 
Board yesterday promiset 
an independent inquiry inti 
spreading allegations aboui 
contacts between cricketen 
and bookmakers. 

Responding to publit 
indignation over disclosure: 
that two star players solt 
information in 1994 to at 
illegal Indian bookmaker 
the board said its 
inquiry would address fresi 
allegations of bookmakers 
attempts to influence matet 
results, as well as buying 
information from players. II 
would question all of Austra 
lia’s 25 international players 
about their contacts witi 
bookmakers, officials said. 

“Bookiegate” as the scan 
dal has been dubbed, was 
triggered by disclosures this 
week that Shane Warne anti 
Mark Waugh took monej 
from an Indian bookmakez 
in exchange for information 
about weather and pitch con- 
ditions on a cricket tour of 
the subcontinent In 1994. 

More shocking, for many 
Australians, were revela- 
tions the cricket board di? 
covered their wrongdoing 
and secretly fined the pair a 
total of AJ18.000 (US$11,100] 
in early 1996, then deleted all 
reference , to the penalties in 
the board's minutes. 
Another surprising aspect 
was the relatively paltry fee 
- just ASH .000 - accepted by 
the two for their informa- 
tion, commentators said. 

Warne. Australia’s leading 
spin bowler, and Waugh, a 
top batsman, have been 
described as “millionaire 
sportsmen” with a swag of 
lucrative sponsorships and a 
penchant for luxury life- 
styles. 

The disclosures generated 

unprecedented public 

anguish in this sport- 
obsessed country. John 
Howard, the prime minister, 
said he shared “with znii- 
tions of Australians an 
intense feeling of disappoint- 
ment" over the scandal. 

The board's announce- 
ment of an inquiry has over- 
shadowed the current series 
of test matches against 
England, marring the plea- 
sure for many Australians in 
their team's strong perfor- 
mance against the visiting 
side. 

In an extraordinary dis- 
play of ill-will, many Austra- 
lian spectators at the the 
third match of the series, 
now being played in 
Adelaide, booed and jeered 
Waugh as he trudged, drag- 
ging his bat, on to the pitch 
yesterday afternoon. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND BLOW TO PEACE PROCESS AS PARAMILITARY GROUP AGAIN OPPOSES DECOMMISSIONING 


IRA rules out weapons handover 


By John Murray Blwm 
in Dublin 

The Irish Republican Aruzy 
has ruled out deconunlssioxx- 
ing its arms, serving a blow 
to the Northern Ireland 
Peace process just a day 
after David Trimble, North- 
ern Ireland's first minister, 
and John Hume, Social Dem- 
ocratic and Labour party- 
leader. received their Nobel 
Peace prizes. 

In comments yesterday to 
the BBC and Radio Telefis 
Eireann. the Irish state 
broadcaster, IRA officials 
confirmed that the organisa- 
tion had held a full “army 
convention” last weekend at 


which the leadership 
restated its opposition to 
decommissioning; 

Tony Blair, the prime min- 
ister, played down the 
report! He said at the . Euro- 
pean Union/ summit, in 
Vienna: *T have learned from 
experience in Northern 
Ireland, not to pay too much 
attention to individual 
reports. Most people in 
Northern Ireland just want 
to see the agreement imple- 
mented. I would not lay too . 
much stress on one particu- 
lar report. I don't pretend to 
know the Inner workings of 
the IRA. That’s up to t he m ! 
'What I know is the . agree- 
ment must he implemented. 


It has. to he implemented by 

everybody.” 

This is the third tone tiiw 
year the IRA has addressed 
the arias issue and each 
time their response has. been 
hardline. It comes in -ther 
wnke of last week's setback 
to the talks, when unionists 
and nationalists failed to 
agree the key cross-border, 
structures linking Northern 
Ireland -and tbe republic. 

- Bertie Ahern, the. Irish 
Republic's prime minister, 
said in Vienna: “It is my 
view that unless we see 
Mime real progress on the 
institutional Issues and the 
other issues of the agree- 
ment, we’re not going to see 


too much progress (on 
decommissioning]. But we 
■have tq keep on pressing and 
p ushing. " ■ 

. Mr Ahem said be was “not 
surprised” at the IRA state- 
ment, hut he said “as for as 
we’re concerned in the Irish 
government, . we believe 
there should he decommis- 
sioning, and it should he 
under the terms , of the agree- 
ment and it iShould be as 
soon as. possible.” 

Mr -.Trimble, the Northern 
Ireland first minister, and 
Ulster Unionist party leader, 
told the Nobel audience on 
Thursday be was not seek- 
ing “precise dates, quantities 
■ and manner of decommis- 


sioning” but he had to see “a 
credible beginning” to disar- 
mament before Sinn Fein, 
the IRA's political wing, 
could enter the planned 
regional government 
Ren Magmnis. the Ulster 
Unionist party’s security 
spokesman, said “every pos- 
sible opportunity” had been 
given to the IRA to disarm. 
“They have been taken into 
the process, but they cant 
come in with an Armalite 
trifle] and & ballot box.” He 
added: “The ability of the 
leadership of Sinn F&in/IRA 
to take the entire movement 
with it has seemed to be less 
and less o ver the last few 
months.” 


Platitudes fail to give a measure of satisfaction 


Study shows many FTSE 100 companies 
falling short of .best practice in recording 
non-finandal data, Jim Kelly reveals 


I t is difficult to imagine an 
annual report and 
accounts that does not con- 
tain the following s entence 
or one very similar: “Our 
company is committed to -the 
highest levels of customer 
satisfaction.” 

This week the Foundation 
for Performance Measure- 
ment published research 
based on the annual 
-accounts of the FTSE 100 
companies (as at April 7 this 
year) which judges them on 
the “dear provision of sub- 
stantive data, across a time 
period, with an accompany- 
ing target for the measure- 
ment of future .perfor- 
mance”. 

The platitude quoted 
would have been awarded 
one point by the foundation. 
The points go up in steps as 
the information becomes 
more useful, so that 
• “A recent survey indi- 
cated 90 per cent customer 
satisfaction among all cus- 
tomers” scores two points 
for reference to a single mea- 
surement. 

• “A recent survey indi- 
cated 00 per cent customer 
satisfaction among all cus- 
tomers - up from 80 last 
year” scores three points for 


the time change introduced 
in the measurement. 

• “A recent survey indi- 
cated 90 per cent customer 
satisfaction among all cus- 
tomers with a target next 
year of 96 per cent” scores 
four points for a measure- 
ment and a commitment. 

The research shows that 
only 5 per cent of data mea- 
sured made any reference to 
targets for future assessment 
and only 40 per cent con- 
tained trend data. Even the 
best performers fell down 
when it came to committing 
themselves to fixture targets 
— while picking up points in 
the ot her cat egories. . 

The FTSE 100 companies 
were ranked in terms of 19 
categories of performance 
measurement, covering 
financial data (risk, for 
example), activity data (pro- 
ductivity and quality), devel- 
opment (brand develop- 
ment). environment (health . 
and safety) and relations 
(staff performance and learn- 
ing). Scores of 04 were given 
in each. 

The best performers were 
the Orange mobile phone 
company. (66 per cent), the 
J. Sainsbury store chain (63 
per cent),. SmitbKline Bee- 
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fiTtawi ( rh per cent), Marks 
and Spencer (62 per cent), 
Rolls-Royce (62 per cent), 
Safeway (62 per cent), and 
Shell, Zeneca and the Tesco 
and Asda retail chains all 
with 61. per cent A veil is 
drawn over the worst jer- 
formers but those in the 
“lower quartUe" include 
Amvescap, . Bass, Ladhroke, 
P AO, Rank Group. Schro- 
ders and United News. 
Diageo was not ranked as it 
did not make the deadline. 

Does any of fois in pan any- 
thing? The results certainly 


show that stakeholder pres- 
sure produces results. The 
best Information came from 
those companies in the pub- 
lic or media spotlight - con- 
cern for the environment is 
clearly a catalyst for change 
in the oil. chemical and 
extractive sectors. 

• The results also show dis- 
appointing progress in the 
measurement of non-finan- 
dal data- This only goes to 
show that despite years of 
debate, environmental 
reporting is still at a very 
early stage in terms of pro- 


viding measureable targets 
and commitments. Social 
. and ethical performance 
measurement is even further 

hshinri the finan cial data - 

which are “poor" anyway. 
There are a couple of excep- 
tions - reporting on commu- 
nity involvement is high but 
probably reflects its public 
relations value. 

- There is one surprising 
failure - customer service 
scores 24 per cent across the 
survey, showing that it is 
largely ignored by manage- 
ments: “Most diyippninrtng 
was the lack of attention 
that was paid to this mea- 
sure by the companies in the 
service sector.” 

The hypothesis of the 
foundation's draft survey is 
that performance measure- 
ment in annual reports does 
not match best practice as 
accepted by companies for 
internal use. 

Tbe survey will he used as 
tbe basis for more debate on 
the subject The foundation 
Is right to encourage 
companies to disclose at 
least a flavour of the kind 
of indicators they use 
internally. 

The idea is flexible finan- 
cial reporting, not prescrip- 
tion. If nothing else, such 
disclosure signals to share- 
holders that the board recog- 
nises the importance of per- 
formance measurement. 


EUROPEAN INVESTMENT BANK 






to 

high-speed rail 
route to France 


By Charles Batchelor, 

Transport Correspondent 

The European Investment 
Bank is prepared to lend 
substantial amounts to 
finance construction of the 
1 10km rail hnk between the 
Channel tunnel - which 
hnte; England and France - 
and London, and' the mod- 
ernisation of the London 
Underground network. Sir 
Brian Unwin, the bank's 
president said yesterday. 
The EIB is the European 
Union’s long-term financing 
institution and is able to hop 
row more cheaply than some 
governments. 

The bank outlined its wIDr 
inpwpss to back some of the 
government’s high, profile 
transport projects at a meet-' 
Ing with John Prescott, dep- 
uty prime jrtfTtitttPT and chief 
transport minister, on 
Thursday. 

Sir Brian’s comments coin-, 
cided with the announce- 
ment that HSBC Markets 
and Warburg Dillon Read 
have been chosen as joint 
lead managers of tbe first 
tranche of up to £2.65bn 
($4.4bn) of sterling bonds to 
be to finance the rail 
Hnk. The bonds will carry an 
unconditional government 

guarantee. . 

The bonds , will be issued 
early in the new year' and 
are expected to comprise a 
first tranche of £lbn re- 
payable in 2010 and asecond 
.tranche of up to £1.65bii 
repayable in 2028. • • 

The Channel tunnel rail- 
link and the west coast main 
line between London and 
Scotland, form part of the 
trans-European network of 
transport, telecommunica- 
tions and power projects 


agreed in 1991 Tbe EIB is 
looking at the possibility of 
issuing bonds tied in to spe- 
cific projects to. make ■ it 

- easier to raise foods with 30- 
.year maturities and mare. K 
..has already lent £800m to 

London & Continental Rail- 
ways. pn^mcrter.qf the £5-8fan 
rail 1 fldk’ project, agreed hr 
October. 

“I haw made it dear, to 
the British government that : 
if they wish, we are prepared 
to lend . mpre'.'“ said Sir 
vBrian. The £3B is; also pre- 
pared to -advance funds to 
Baflfrack, the private con* 
parry that; rues the UK's rail- 
way infrastructure, to 
finance the £2:ihn upgrade 
of the west .coast Hhe. 

“We are prepared to cox* 

- eider; «hHrtwhtial' finance for 
the Underground,” Sir Brian 
said. The bank -would pro- 
vide foods to . the private sec- 
tor concessionaires who are 
expected to take over man- 
agement of network’s infra- 
structure. 

.'A final decision on the 
.■way in which £7bn private 
finance is to be brought into 
the Underground will be 
ann ounced by- the govern: . 
ment shortly- '•••• 

• The European Comxnis- 
sion yesterday approved 
British Airways' involve- 
ment . in the ' Eurostar 
■ high-speed .train service: 
between London, -Paris and 
Brussels. 

But tf the airline raises its 
stake in the venture at a 
. later date the commission 
-win want to take a second 
look. Initial clearance has 
been given despite concerns 
amo ng rivals at the company 
running both rail and air 
bnks between ihe three - cate-' 

tads. 


Royer workers accept 
BMW pay and job cuts 


By Juliette Jowft In Btantagbam 


Workers at BMW's Rover 
offshoot yesterday hacked a 
package of job losses and 
pay cuts to save the compa- 
ny's Longbridge factory 
while the company 
demanded further cost 
savings. Union members 
voted by more than TO per 
cent for the measures, in 
return for up to £2ba 
($3.3bn). investment by 
HMV?. although mast is arn- 
tfitional otf aid 'from 
government 

Bern d Pisch atari eder, 
chairman *>f BMW, said: 
“This ; decision is a; mile- 
stone. We are very pleased 
with, the result” But Harry 
Dutifeyy, Royer’s chief: nego- 
tiator,, warned that there 
would * be. further coat 
savings. “This is the first 
step. It win make a massive 
difference to productivity, 
than we'll be looking for the 
next step*” 

. Tony Woodley. chief nego- 
tiator with the Transport A 
General Workers Union, 
said- “The vote Is a vote far 
ccamnonsense. a vote of con- 
fidence in BMW and gives a 
real prospect of a bright 
future.", 

. The ballot - in which 80 
-per cent of the 80,000 union- 
ised workers voted - ■ 
approved between 2^00 and 
3,000 job losses, a mm® fieri— 
ble 35-hour working week, 
and no overtime or Saturday 
bonus. It followed a threat 
by BMW, which frees losses 
of £60frn at Rover this year, 
to. stop investment and -dose 
Longbridge at Birmingham,. 



Tony Woodley of the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
fetertfng yesterday to David Bower, Rover's personnel director 
discus si ng the workers 1 vote Press Association 


in . the English Midlands, 
unless workers agreed the 
cost savings. Tbe ballot cov- 
ered Longbridge, the UK's 
biggest car plant, employing 
14.000 workers, and factories 
at Cowley, near Oxford, 
85km to the north-west of 
London, and Swindon, in 
south-west England. It also 
covered the Land Rover fac- 
tory in Solihull, near Bir- 
mingham. 

The vote immediately 
releases £400m investment in 
the new Mini at Longbridge, 
and a further £1.6bn across 
the group, depending on 
state' aid, estimated to be 
£200m. Mr Woodley said he 
was confident the govern- 
ment would back BMW's 
plans for renovating the 
sprawling Longbridge plant. 


Six hundred workers have 
already taken voluntary 
redundancy over the last 
three weeks, and another 
3,500 have made inquiries. 
Pay-ofEs have been between 
£5,000 and £50,000. 

Industry leaders in the 
Mi dlands have welcomed the 
deal, but some believe more 
drastic action is needed for 
Longbridge to compete in an 
industry with over-capacity. 

The company hopes to 
avoid further redundancies 
by increasing production 
from 500,000 cars to 700,000 
cars a year In five years, said 
Mr Dunlevy. The agreement 
is being studied by other car- 
makers, including Ford 
which bag factories in Lon- 
don, south Wales and 
north-west England. 


Support urged for ‘clusters’ 


By Brian Groom ki London 


Forex, Futu res. Options - 
and Guaranteed Funds 

TV*ephone +1 345 <W5 3100 
Website wwwdbhxoip 
fiKsimile +1345 945 3199 


The government will embark 

next week an ac potentially 
cbntroversial search - for 
ways -. to.- encourage the 
growth - of., high-technology 

industries in the UK’s Bust 
environmentally, sensitive 
areas.. . 

- peter. Mandeison, the chief 
industry minister, win 
announce the dims of a six- 
month. review <jf how- plan- 
ning processes can promote 
the; needs ot- "clusters" of 
businesses in growth indus- 
tries: Tha project -was fore- 
shadowed by Gordon Brown, 


the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, in his pre-Budget state- 
ment last month. 

The government believes 
Britain's economic future 
lies in high-technology 
industries but frees protests 
from conservation groups in 
expanding areas. 

.The issue is most acute in 
the county of Cambridge- 
shire to the north of London 
- potentially Europe’s stron- 
gest rival to California's Sfll- 
ean Valley - which is said to 
free a 26 per cent increase in 
population by 2021. S imilar 
conflicts between business 
and the environment loom 


in counties such as Berk- 
shire and Oxfordshire to the 
west of London. 

John Prescott, deputy 
prime minister and chief 
environment minister, last 
month deferred a decision on 
Wellcome Trust's application 
to build a science park next 
to its human genome 
research centre outside 
Cambridge. 

A planning inspector 
backed tbe municipal 
authority’s rejection of the 
scheme, but Mr Prescott said 
some aspects were In the 
national Interest and asked 
for more evidence. 


Asparagus 
Kid may 
quit in 
racecourse 
upheaval 


By Calhi Cameron 
m London 


A revolution is under way in 
racecourse betting that 
could spell the end of Mickey 
"The Asparagus Kid” 
Fletcher and his colleagues. 

Bookmakers will arrive 
tomorrow at the Sandown 
Park track near London for 
the first-ever auction of bet- 
ting pitches at Britain’s 59 
racecourses. 

The old system of “dead 
men's shoes” - where a 
departing bookie was 
replaced by the next old 
stager In line - is being 
replaced by a free market 

The auction, the first of 
three, is a reflection of rac- 
ing’s need to bolster the on- 
course market, which pro- 
vides the starting prices for 
city betting shops. More 
than 330 places nationwide 
are for sale tomorrow. 

Some of the bookmaking 
ring’s most evocative charac- 
ters - The Asparagus Kid. 
Dave Da Costa, Stephen 
Little and his ankle-length 
fur coat - may go. For them, 
paying for the privilege of 
standing in all kinds of 
weather may seem too much 
for the difficult business of 
making a pro fit from a race- 
going public that increas- 
ingly prefers to place bets 
through other channels. 

Others are quitting 
because of apathy, age or 
health. They hope to make 
some cash instead of passing 
on a pitch to a business part- 
ner or relative. No-one can 
gauge what prices may be. 
but pitches at Ascot were 
valued by the National Joint 
Pitch Council at up to £8,000. 

It has taken eight years to 
end the old status quo. Talks 
between the bookmakers 
and the Racecourse Associa- 
tion stagnated until the Hor- 
serace Betting Levy Board 
Imposed its authority. 

An independent committee 
concluded that pitches 
should be auctioned and that 
bookies must attend at least 
33 per cent of track meet- 
ings. 


NEWS DIGEST 


COURT OF APPEAL 


French company’s offshoot 
fails to block rail strike 

An attempt by Vivendi's Connex South Eastern offshoot to 
block industrial action scheduled to begin next Monday 
was rejected yesterday at an emergency sitting of the 
Court of Appeal in London. 

The court upheld a High Court ruling earlier in the day 
that proposed industrial action by conductors on Connex 
trains in south-east England was not unlawful. Connex, a 
privatised train operating company, is now part of the 
French utility Vivendi The National Union of Rail, Maritime 
& Transport Workers, the largest UK trade union for rail- 
way workers, has urged Its 230 conductor members to 
ban overtime and rest day working from December 14 to 
December 19. 

Connex opposed the proposed ban on the basis of dis- 
puted ballot procedures. They argued that the union 
obtained a ballot majority in favour of strike action but that 
the action it has in fret called is not strike action but a ban 
on overtime and rest day working. Ihe courts ruled that it 
was a strike. 

FILM INDUSTRY 


Subsidy to be cut by $12.5m 

Chris Smith, the culture secretary, will on Monday 
announce that the fDm sector's share of National Lottery 
subsidy will be cut to roughly £2 7.5m ($45. 65m) a year, 
some £7.5m less than the industry had hoped. 

The lottery cutbacks, which follow months of haggling 
between government and the Arts Council, will be a blow 
to the film industry, whose recent revival is endangered by 
a reduction in US investment and the proposed merger of 
PotyGram, one of the UK's most dynamic producers, into 
Universal, the Hollywood studio. 

The Arts Council has been trying to claw back part of 
the lottery money given to film since July, when Mr Smith 
announced that responsibility for lottery film funding was 
to be transferred to a newly created Rim Council. The new 
body, which should be folly operative by April 2000, will 
also absorb other film funding bodies, Including the British 
Rim Institute and British Screen. Mr Smith will unva‘1 Its 
details on Monday. Alice Rawsthom, London 


HEROIN SMUGGLERS JAILED 


‘Mourners for Diana’ claim 

Three heroin smugglers from Berlin who posed as mourn- 
ers en route for the funeral of Diana, Princess of Wales In 
September 1997, were jaded by a London judge yesterday 
after being found guilty at an earlier hearing. They were 
caught with £8.4m (31 4m) worth of the drug during the 
two-minute silence held for the princess and told Customs 
officers at the English port of Dover they were on their way 
to pay their respects. 

The judge said that the 118kg of heroin they had picked 
up in Zagreb. Croatia, and then smuggled to England was 
a “massive” amount. He sentenced Jurgen Shmidt, 44, an 
unemployed truck driver to 23 years. Torsten Klann, 29, an 
unemployed toolmaker, and Simone Meyer, 28, were jailed 
for 17 and 15 years respectively. The court heard that 
another drug smuggler associated with Shmidt was serv- 
ing 16 years in Turkey. 
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Oiling the wheels 
of deflation 


Of all the prophesies of economic 
doom, that made by the Club of 
Rome in 1970 looks about the 
most foolish - especially this 
week. The Club, established by a 
group of international experts 
and politicians, proclaimed in its 
report. Limits to Growth, that the 
world was running out of basic 
commodities and that prices 
would soar. 

For a time it seemed that they 
were right, especially after 1973, 
when oil prices quadrupled as a 
result of the two oil shocks. Since 
then, however, the world econ- 
omy has continued to grow, 
while commodity and oil prices 
have weakened. Yesterday, the 
Bridge/CRR Futures Price Index 
reached a 21-year low. Brent ail 
meanwhile feD below $10 a barrel 
this week, its lowest in real terms 
for a quarter of a century. Non- 
oil commodities now cost about 
70 per cent less in real terms 
than when the Club of Rome was 
issuing its warning. 

The implications for the world 
economy may prove profound, as 
Wall Street seemed briefly to 
acknowledge this week when 
stock prices were marked down 
in response to a further down- 
ward lurch in commodity prices, 
investors are no doubt worried 
that falling oil and commodity 
prices may represent a chill wind 
preceding recession - or at least 
a sharp slowdown of the world 
economy. 

Prices have been falling so 
sharply that they may also her- 
ald another danger - that of 
cumulative deflation. This week 
there was some evidence that 
commodities producers have 
been trying to offload stocks 
before prices fall further, while 
buyers, naturally, are inclined to 
wait to get a better deal. Copper 
prices have collapsed by 40 per 
cent since the middle of last year 
and wheat pices have fallen by a 
quarter since the beginning of 
this year. It is not difficult to 
imagine that such behaviour 
might gain a self-reinforcing 
momentum. 


Global implications 

If that happened, the conse- 
quences for the developing world 
would be dire. And despite the 
huge benefits that cheap com- 
modities have conferred on the 
industrial countries, they too 
would feel the backwash. 

According to the World Bank's 
latest estimates, growth in Latin 
American and Caribbean coun- 
tries is set to decline horn more 
than 5 per cent last year to 
almost nothing in 1999. The 
global implications of a further 
worsening of the terms of trade 
for Brazil and other indebted 
countries hardly need emphasis- 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


C linton go home” the 
posters in Jerusalem 
say (even before he 
arrives). Others show 
[ President Bill Clinton with a tra- 
ditional Arab headdress. "I am a 
Palestinian" runs the mocking 
headline above the photomon- 
tage. 

It is, to say the least of it, a less 
than warm welcome for the presi- 
dent of the country that is 
Israel's staunchest ally, who is 
due to begin a three-day tour of 
the Holy Land today. 

The visit was intended to cele- 
brate the peace process that Mr 
Clinton helpied revive two 
months ago. But the Wye Planta- 
tion accord, signed by Israeli and 
Palestinian leaders, is going 
nowhere. The promised handover 
of more Israeli land to Palestin- 
ians is not happening, while Pal- 
estinians have staged violent pro- 
tests to demand the release of 
political prisoners. 

Instead, the occasion could 
have a different significance. Mr 
Clinton is to address the Palestin- 
ian parliament. That could mark 
an historic change in the rela- 
tionship between the US and the 
Palestinians. And that in turn 
would have a wider significance 
both for US-Zsraeli relations and 
for US policy in the Middle East 
as a whole. 

As the posters in Jerusalem 
make clear, Mr Clinton's Israeli 
hosts do not much want him in 
town. Several ministers have 
been carping about the state 
visit, with some even suggesting 
the trip should be cancelled. Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu, the prime min- 
ister, offered a less than gracious 
welcome by declaring: “If he 
wants to come, he should came. 
If he does not want to come, he 
should not come." For Mr Clin- 
ton. who is leaving the impeach- 
ment debate in Washington, it 
must feel like jumping out of the 
frying pan. into the fire. 

The cause for the Israeli gov- 
ernment's discontent is that, for 
the first time, a US president will 
set foot on Palestinian soiL Mr 
Clinton will visit Gaza City on 
Monday, where he will address 
the Palestine National Council, 
the “parliament” of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation. 


Clinton in Holy Land 


mg. FOr ofl producers, the recent 
price weakness has appeared par- 
ticularly dire. Revenues of mem- 
bers of the Organisation of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries is set 
to decline by $50bn this year. 

In the short term, such shocks 
are likely to have a contraction- 
ary influence on the world econ- 
omy, particularly if, as seems 
likely, the richer economies are 
slow to consume the extra wealth 
which low commodity prices is 
transferring to them. 


Price signals 

Such difficulties should not, 
however, blind policymakers - or 
investors - to the fact that the 
recent trend In commodity prices 
is very good news for the indus- 
trial world. First, it is a reminder 
of why the Club of Rome was 
wrong: producers and consumers 
have proved much more respon- 
sive to price signals than they 
expected. Huge technological 
advances in oil production, min- 
eral extraction and agricultural 
yields have increased output and 
lowered costs. Then, consumers 
have shown that big economies 
in energy consumption are possi- 
ble when prices rise, while expen- 
sive raw materials can often be 
replaced by substitutes 

Such technological advances 
have helped to keep metals prices 
falling by between 1 and 3 per 
cent a year for the last decade 
and have certainly contributed to 
the weakness of ofl prices. 

These movements might seem 
to open the possibility of a glori- 
ous period of non-lnflationary 
growth in the west, with low long 
term Interest rates - at least 
when the effects of this year's 
crisis have worked through. 
Cheap raw materials have also 
been a big help to the US and to 
the UK economies, allowing them 
to grow at or above full capacity, 
with subdued inflation. 

But to capture the foil benefits, 
the authorities need to be contin- 
ually alert to the deflationary 
dangers that foiling world prices 
may create, in the short term at 
least Interest rates may have to 
foil further, even to levels which 
central bankers might otherwise 
think imprudent. In the longer 
term, if oil prices stay low, as the 
World Bank expects they will, 
the case for higher energy taxes 
will be strengthened. These may 
be desirable to curb excessive 
consumption and so prevent 
damage to the environment, 
although governments must not 
use them as an excuse to lever up 
the overall tax burden. But such 
taxes would only offset lower 
prices. And they would be needed 
because, happily, the ghost of the 
Club or Rome has finally been 
laid to rest. 


Judy Dempsey explains why the US president is likely to 
get a hostile reception when he arrives in Jerusalem 



The Arabic caption Tm a Palestinian* with a poster image of President Clinton in Jerusalem 


Mr Clinton’s address to the Pal- 
estine National Council will be 
steeped in symbolism. It will take 
place almost 10 years to the day 
since the US began a dialogue 
with tiie FLO, then viewed by 
Washington as a terrorist organi- 
sation. It will Inevitably be con- 
strued by Israel as giving implicit 
US backing to the Palestinian 
quest for statehood. So concerned 
are Israeli leaders that a pro- 
posed meeting between the US 


leader, Mr Netanyahu and Yassir 
Arafat, president of the Palestin- 
ian Authority, may be cancelled 
because of Mr Clinton’s contro- 
versial visit to Gaza. 

US diplomats said Mr Clinton 
wants to use the Gaza visit as an 
opportunity to redress the 
unequal relationship between Mr 
Netanyahu and Mr Arafat 

“Of course they are unequal 
partners, given Israel’s over- 
whelming- strength.” one US dip- 


lomat said. “But Clinton saw how 
Netanyahu looked down on Ara- 
fat daring the Wye talks. He dis- 
liked such humiliation. I think 
Clinton realised the peace pro- 
cess would never succeed with- 
out a sense of partnership or 
respect between both leaders. In 
some ways, despite Arafat’s past 
and style of leadership, I think 
Clinton respects Mm, He wants 
Netanyahu to know this " 

Not that Mr Clinton is likely to 


g ain much popular credit among 
Palestinians.' On the streets of 
Gaza, there is hardly o US flag in 
sight. No posters celebrate Mr 
Clinton's arrival there. 

Perhaps this is because Amer- 
ica’s diplomatic shift has little 
significance for ordinary Pales- 
tinians, many of whom remain 
sceptical, indeed unenthusiastic. 
about Mr Clinton’s historic visit. 

“The US will always back 
Israel against us," said Foyez 
Khalld, a teacher who lives in a 
refugee camp. “I admit Clinton's 
visit is symbolic. It is a big push 
for our state. But our Faith in 
Clinton will increase If he can get 
our people out from jails, get us 
the right to travel to Jerusalem 
and the West Bank, and tell Ara- 
fat to respect human rights." 

Other Palestinians, however, 
are conscious of the symbolism of 
the visit, as Ziad Abu-Ainr. a leg- 
islator, explains: “Clinton's visit 
represents recognition of some 
kind and perhaps an indirect 
endorsement of what the Pales- 
tinians are tiring to do. which is 
to establish their own state." 

That is exactly what the Israeli 
government fears. David Bar- 
man, adviser to Mr Netanyahu, 
yesterday said he hoped the pres- 
idential visit was “not perverted 
into an implicit American recog- 
nition of the Palestinian attempt 
to unilaterally declare a state". 

If. by next May, there is no 
progress on the peace front. Mr 
Arafat has said he will proclaim 
the independence of Palestinian 
territories. Israel has responded 
by threatening to annex Palestin- 
ian controlled areas of the West 
Bank. 

US diplomats concede it will be 
difficult for Mr Clinton to 
assuage Israel’s fears regarding 
Washington's closer ties with the 
Palestinians. The president is 
also unlikely to change the 
minds of Israeli ministers who 
oppose the Wye accords, just as 
he is unlikely to meet the expec- 
tations of what he can do for the 
Palestinians. 

But if he is to have any chance 
at salvaging the peace process in 
the coming days, it could well 
depend on Mr Netanyahu accept- 
ing Washington's changing rela- 
tionship with Mr Arafat. 


Delicate touchdown among the stateless 


O riginally seen as a 
celebration of the Wye 
accord. President Clin- 
ton's dip to Israel and 
the Palestinian areas is being 
viewed instead as a salvage 
operation. 

The visit was envisaged as part 
of an agreement that was never 
going to be easy to Implement 
“We knew when we left Wye 
that we would be facing a bumpy 
road, and same of those bumps 
have already been jarring," 
Madeleine Albright, US 
secretary of state, said 
yesterday. 

But the visit’s timing is prov- 
ing more difficult than antici- 
pated. Not only is an impeach- 
ment challenge against Mr 
Clinton rolling forward in 
Washington, Mr Netanyahu’s 
political future and that of 


Clinton’s visit to Gaza could help the Palestinian quest for nationhood and 
boost US standing in the Arab world, says Stephen Fidler 


his government hangs even 
more precariously in the 
balance. 

That has meant Kb- Netanyahu 
has had to react sympathetically 
to the attacks on Wye from 
rightwing parties in his coali- 
tion. 

Stephen Cohen, vice-chairman 
of the Centre for Middle East 
Peace and Economic Co-opera- 
tion, says the visit may well 
not look like much of a 


success. 

Its main importance will lie in 
the enormous symbolism 
attached to Mr Clinton’s visit to 
Gaza city. 

“What’s extraordinary is a sit- 
ting American president going to 


a Palestinian national meeting, 
the vmy body that the Palestin- 
ians see as the embodiment of 
their aspirations," he said. “In 
Introspect, people will recognise 
that Palestinian legitimacy has 
taken another huge step 
forward." 

Zoe Danon Gadal, a fellow at 
the Washington Institute for 
Near East Policy, says the 
symbolic importance of the visit 
to Palestinian areas “is one of 
the few things” that Israelis 
and Palestinians can 


agree on. 

When Mr Netanyahu signed on 
to the visit at- Wye, he “didn’t 
realise the symbolic signifi- 
cance", says Mr Cohen. That is 


why Mr Netanyahu’s govern- 
ment has made every effort to 
chip away at its impact, for 
example by pressing the 
Americans not to land Air Farce 
One, the president's sky-blue 
Boeing 747, at Gaza’s interna- 
tional airport. The president will 
arrive by helicopter, not 
by car as the Israelis 
wanted. 

Publicly though, the US is 
insisting that the visit does not 
confer sovereignty on Palestine 
and is not meant to. That issue, 
as Mrs Albright reiterated yes- 
terday, is one for the “final 
status" talks scheduled for May. 

The key to Mr Clinton’s peace- 
brokering to the Middle East, as 


it was in Ireland, may be that he 
has managed to view the prob- 
lem from the vantage point of 
those who have traditionally had 
few hackers to Washington. In 
Northern Ireland, this was the 
majority Protestant community; 
in the Middle East, it has been 
the Palestinians. 

A closer relationship with the 
Palestinians may. incidentally, 
improve the US's standing with 
the Arab world, which has long 
been critical of Washington's 
perceived unquestioning support 
for Israel. 

The visit was therefore always 
meant to be a reward to Mr 
Arafat for the great distance he 
moved to get any agreement at 
Wye. That asymmetry has been 
made more problematic as 
Mr Netanyahu's government has 
struggled to hold on to power. 
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A national laughter index 


From Mr Frank Blackaby. 

Sir. The array of lifestyle eco- 
nomic indicators now being 
suggested should help to connect 
public policy somewhat more 
closely to human satisfactions. 
There is still some way 
to go. 

Life should be fun. The aim of 
policy should be to help more 
people to have more fun in life. 
People who find life fun smile 
and laugh more than those who 
don't. This suggests a good gen- 
eral indicator of policy success. 

We need an array of laughter 
meters randomly distributed in 
homes, offices, streets and public 
places. A national laughter quan- 
tum should be calculated. There 
would have to be some seasonal 
adjustment. There should also 
probably be some allowance for 
national tragedies, such as the 
failure of British footballers to 
make it to the World Cup. 

There may be a trend of gentri- 
fi cation by which smiling is 


replacing outright laughter. It is 
a bit more difficult to calculate a 
national smile quantum, but it 
could be done. Most people show 
their teeth when they smile, and 
the very large number of cameras 
which now observe our every 
move could be programmed to 
pick up teeth-displays. It is true 
that a few people display their 
teeth when they are angry: but 
that is probably a small and sta- 
ble percentage of the total 
These ideas may not go down 
well with the Scottish Presbyte- 
rian branch of the Labour Cabi- 
net. It will not be easy for them 
to change their standard 
speeches - from claiming that 
they are making Britain great 
again to claiming that last year 
they raised the National Fun 
Index by 2 per cent Mr Prescott 
might perhaps go for it. 


Skeletons in 
China’s closet 


From Bill TigrumelH, 

Sir, I read with interest Paul 
Abrahams article on “Japan's 
wartime ghosts” (November 28). I 
agree with all of his points as 
they relate to Japan. As for 
China, while Japan committed 
horrific atrocities against the 
Chinese people, it pales in com- 
parison to policies of the leaders 
of China. Chairman Mao’s Great 
Leap Forward killed millions of 
people and the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was 10 years of terror. And 
who can forget Tiananmen 
Square. Japan needs to address 
its wartime past, and China 
needs to address its own killing 
of Chinese citizens. Then Presi- 
dent Jiang may hold his head 
high when he next talks to the 
Japanese. Nothing Is worse than 
a government that wns Its own. 
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Wine guide sorts the chaff from the wheat 


From Mr Tom Stevenson. 

Sir. Giles MacDonogh's com- 
ments about my Millennium 
Champagne & Sparkling Wine 
Guide (“A glut of reading for the 
armchair gourmet”, December 5) 
are completely unfounded. The 
book clearly states that none of 
the “nastiest champagnes and 
sparkling wines” he refers to are 
included. The very ethos of this 
annual buyer’s guide Is to sort 
the ffraff from the wheat, thus 
only 900 or the 2.000 wines 1 
tasted qualified for inclusion. 

MacDonogh obviously has a 
hang-up about scores In general 


and 100-point systems in particu- 
lar, but when faced with hun- 
dreds of tasting notes the reader 
has a right to expect the author 
to indicate whether one wine is 
preferred to another and. if so, by 
how much. I use the entire span 
of my percentile points: to 
achieve a score of 50, a wine has 
to be clean and sound, although 
it will not have many other 
redeeming features, while wines 
under 50 have varying degrees of 
technical faults or are simply 
repulsive. A wine scoring 60 has 
some potential, hut to achieve 70 
points it must make interesting 


drinking, thus I use this score as 
the entry level for my millen- 
nium guide. 

This is why the average rejec- 
tion rate for the guide was 65 per 
cent, with as much as 77 per cent 
of the Cava and 80 per cent of the 
Sekt foiling to qualify. I hope this 
clarifies the situation for any 
readers who might have been 
misled by Giles MacDonogh’s 
review. 


From Ms Sarah Newton. 

Sir, Having lived and worked 
in Japan for five years, speaking 
Japanese on a daily basis, I can 
sympathise with Gillian Tett's 
indignation (“A minefield of 
respectful words", November 23) 
that men and women have differ- 
ent ways of doing things aver 
there which are different from 
our different ways of doing 
things over here. Nor is she the 
first westerner in Japan to go 
down with an acute case erf White 
Man's Burden. 

I do assure her. though, that 
her indignation will pass and she 
will realise - once she under- 
stands that "o-tearai' represents 
grammar and not ideology - that 
Japan's language and culture 
require a certain degree of 
insight to appreciate, rather than 
any gung-ho culturally imperial- 
ist “solution" which she seems to 
think necessary. 

The phrase “honourable toilet” 

smacks of a late- Victorian fasci- 
nation with quaint foreigners. 
Perhaps it’s worthwhile recognis- 
ing that the 120m Japanese seem 
to get round the “considerable 
ambiguity" of their language and 
understand one another perfectly 
well without the “streamlining" 
she seems to support. Coming 
from a culture buzzing with 

“inappropriate relationships" and 

“collateral damage", we're hardly 
In a position to throw stones.' 
After all, it’s not polite. 
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G eneral Franco died 
well before interna- 
tional human rights 
law became fashion- 
able. Even so. he played it safe. 
In the 30 years be ruled Spain 
after the second world war, he 
only went abroad once, to visit 
his fellow dictator President Sala- 
zar of Portugal. And the genera- 
lissimo took precautions, arriving 
by sea, it is said, with three cruis- 
ers and six destroyers. 

If there is one dear lesson to be 
drawn from the case of ex-Presi- 
dent Augusto Pinochet of Chile, 
it )s that former dictators are 
best advised to stay at home. For 
it was the Chilean dictator's con- 
fidence that he could come to 
London, shop at Harrods, and 
take tea with Bonner' prime min- 
ister Margaret Tbatcber - all 
with impunity - that has now 
put him at risk of being extra- 
dited to Spain on charges of mur- 
der, torture and kidnapping: 

Who else might be at risk? 
Incumbent dictators still seem to 
be safe, even if they travel When 
President Laurent Kabila of 
Congo went to Paris last week for 
a Franco- African summit, the 
French government let it be 
known that it would not enter- 
tain any attempt to put its invi- 
tee in the dock, because he had 
sovereign immunity (unlike Gen 
Pinochet, he is a serving of 
state). No western government 
would dare arrest any visiting 
leader Grom China, with which 
the west now has a dialogue on 
human rights and, more impor- 
tant, big commercial contracts. 

No doubt western governments 
would treat dictators of pariah 
tes differently, if they could 


how do you plead? 

After General Pinochet, who-ffiight be next, asks David Buchan 


was only 
Jiving orders 


get hold of them. " Clearly we 
couldn't have Saddam Hussein 
doing his Christmas shopping at 
Harrods,’’ said a UK minister; but 
then the Iraqi dictator does riot 
travel outside his country. Nor. 
generally does President Slobo^ 
dan Milosevic of Yugoslavia. He 
has in recent years the odd 
trip to Russia (for peace negotia- 
tions over Kosovo) and to Greece 
(which is traditionally pro-Serb). 
But the International War Crimes 
.Tribunal on the former Yugo- 
slavia has yet to accuse him of 
anything; and unless or until it . 
does, he Is probably safe, even 
outside his awn country. 

In these cases, "sovereign 


remain impermeable to. human 
rights law and have few pr no 
extradition agreements with 
other countries, thus Tdi Amin, 
the former Uganda dictator. Is 
probably safe in Saudi Arabia, as 
are Ethiopia's former dictator, 
Mengistu Haile Mariam in Zim- 
babwe and ex-President AJffedo 
Stroessner of Paraguay in BrirnL 
An exception could be Jean : 
Claude "Baby Doc” Duvalier of 

Haiti who may find himself vul- 
nerable if he stays in France. . 

But is the Pinochet precedent, 
which, might loaf! to a trial in 
Spain of a non-Spaniard accused 
of crimes committed outside 
Spain, open to abuse? 'The spectre 


The spectre has been raised of the arrest in 
some third country of Lady Thatcher for the 
sinking of the Beigrano or Ronald Reagan 
for the 1986 bombing of Libya . 


immunity” would seem not to 
apply even to serving beads of 
state. For formers dictators, the 
UK ruling that such people can- 
not claim sovereign immunity 
will make them hesitate even 
longer before they flnaTi«> their 
travel plans. Ex-president 
Suharto is still in Indonesia and 
has not been charged with any- 
thing by bis successors. But he 
might think twice before going 
abroad for medical treatment 
In theory, others who have 
taken refuge abroad could feel 
threatened by the Pinochet rul- 
ing. But by and large they have 
chosen host countries which 


has been raised of the arrest in 
some third country of Lady 
Thatcher for the sinking of the 
Beigrano (torpedoed with heavy 
loss of life during the Falklands 
war just when, by some accounts, 
the battleship had turned back to 
Argentina), or Ronald Reagan, 
the former US president, for his 
1966 bombing of Libya (in which 
some civilians were killed) or his 
use of receipts from secret arms 
sales to Iran (actually illegal 
under US law) to fund anti- 
communist Contra guerrillas in 
Nicaragua. However, such cases 
would probably be dismissed as 
legally “frivolous", in the sense 


that thp actions were acts of state 
(though perhaps not in the Iran- 
Contra affair) and did not in any 
-case constitute major or system- 
atic breaches of the laws of war 
or human rights. 

Before jumping to too many, 
conclusions about the wider 
Impact of the Pinochet affair, it 
.may be. necessary to wait to see 
bow the case against the ex- 
dictator actually fares. But it is 
not too early to detect a change 
in mteruational opinion and even 
international law wrought by the 
Pinochet affair. 

The air of assumed impunity 
surrounding ex-dictators sud- 
denly seems to have evaporated; 
people are realising the ex-emper- 
ors have no clothes. One sign of 
this was the way that other gov- 
ernments - Switzerland, Sweden 
and France - piled in with thetr 
extradition requests in the wake 
of Spain’s demand for Ur Pi no- 
cbet to be handed over. These 
other governments give priority 
to Spain's extradition request, 
would probably be horrified if the 
Chilean senator ended up on 
their s60, and are just jumping 
on the human rights bandwagon. 

But a bandwagon there appears 
to- he - even in Latin America. 
True, at this week’s Mercosur 
summit of tin* South American 
trade group, there was backing 
for Chfle's protest at Britain's 
behaviour in the Pinochet affair 
(though not from Brazil}. But the 
Mercosur leaders also said they 
“support the progressive develop- 
ment of international norms on 
the criminal responsibility of 
individuals who commit crimes 
of international transcendence’*. 

However, it is in Europe that 



the new international human 
rights order is taking shape fast- 
est. This is happening partly 
through the activities of the con- 
tinent’s investigating magistrates 
such as Judge Baltasar Garztm 
(who brought the original indict- 
ments against Gen Pinochet) and 
partly through the broader work 
of the Council of Europe and its 
human rights convention and 
court “The Council of Europe 
used to be a club of conventions 
between like -mind ed states codi- 
fying what they already do.” says 
Andrew Carter, the UK ambassa- 
dor to the Council- But In the 
past decade Russia. Ukraine and 
more than a dozen ex-c ommunis t 
states have brought the Council's 
membership up to 40. ”1116 task 
now is to take in all these coun- 
tries, but prevent our human 
rights standards being diluted or 
weakened," Mr Carter says. 

Outside Europe, the main bul- 
wark against human-rights 
abuses is the new International 


Criminal Court The aim of the 
court is to provide a permanent 
body where crimes of genocide, 
crimes against humanity and war 
crimes could be judged, if no 
national prosecution were 
launched. It will be mid-ZOOQ at 
the earliest before the necessary 
60 states have not only signed 
but ratified the convention and 
the court can start work. 

If the international court were 
now already in existence, it could 
indeed have provided the right 
forum for frying Gen Pinochet. 
The court can exercise jurisdic- 
tion only if it gets the go-ahead 
from the accused's home state or 
or from the state on whose terri- 
tory the crimes were committed. 
In the Pinochet case, that would 
mean Chile on both counts. But 
Chile actually signed the conven- 
tion In September just before the 
Pinochet affair blew up. Indeed 
before the UK House of Lords, 
Gen Pinochet's lawyers argued 
the court could be an appropriate 
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forum to try their client. But 
human rights activists dismissed 
this as a smokescreen put up in 
the knowledge that a working 
court is still some way off. They 
also pointed out that the interna- 
tional court gives action through 
national courts priority. 

The major politico] obstacle 
still facing the international 
court and a new world human 
rights order is the US opposition, 
rooted in Washington's fear that 
its soldiers, spread out across the 
globe, will be the target of “frivo- 
lous” charges of war crimes. The 
US voted against the court, 
essentially because it would not 
be able to veto such suits. The 
Pinochet case has turned the US 
even further against the Idea. 
Seeing what a diplomatic-legal 
crisis a freewheeling Spanish 
magistrate can unleash has, in 
the words of a senior White 
House official, “only confirmed 
us in our opposition” to the puta- 
tive world court. 


e stateless 


| Fair share ruled out 
for soccer fans 

Patrick Harverson considers one of the most neglected players 
of the corporate world, the game’s shareholder-supporter 
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W ho’d be a 
shareholding 
soccer fan? On 
Wednesday, 
the once-mighty Dutch dub 
Ajax of Amsterdam was 
eliminated from the elite 
- European Champions 

.7 League after a humiliating 

80 loss to Pcnrto of PortugaL . 
The next day, theAmster- 
I dam stock market wiped yj 
per cent off the value of Ajax 
.'f shares in response to the 
. 1 "i 5 loss, adding financial insult 
11.. |F ' to sporting injury. • 

'• f As Paul Goyder, founder of 
the Centre for Tomorrow’s 
Company and a keen 
Arsenal follower, says of the 
“double jeopardy” faced by 
shareholder-fens: "You buy 
shares in the dub and they 
do horrible things to you, 
and because they do horrible 
- things to you, your share 

price falls." 

That is not the only remit 
problem. This week, share- . 
holder-fans of Newcastle 
United stood by helplessly as 
shares in their dub fell fur- 
ther. dropping to just two- 
thirds of their issue price 
after the chairman and two 
directors resigned in protest 
over the return to .the board 
of the club’s two controver- 
sial majority shareholders. 

Such events, both cm and 
off the pitch, are highlight- 
ing tensions inherent in one 


of the more curious relation- 
ships in business life. They 
could end by forcing the 
companies to .come, to terms 
with their unique constitu- 
ency of shareholders. 

Clearly, the shareholder^ 
fen is not your normal sort 
,of shareholder. Yet few 
quoted- soccer, dubs, says Mr 
Goyder, believe this, is 'Wor- 
thy of recognition. 

“In the soccer supporter 
you have adeeming together 
of several of the different, 
relationships that make up a 
normal business," he 
explains. "You are talking 
about someone who is a 
shareholder, someone who Is 
a customer, and someone 
who is - if not an employee 
- then at least like (me in 
the sense that they are the 
supplier of same indefinable 
force called support, without 
which the soccer dub would 
not exist 

“So the point the dubs 
have missed is that you are 
not talking about one rela- 
tionship, but three, rolled up 
into one. An intelligent club 
would say: If I’ve got this 
much goodwill wrapped up 
in one person, then I should 


a shareholder-fen represen- 
tative on its board of direc- 
tors. He speaks for the 3.000 
fens who own 1 ? per cent of 
-the dub. 

Chariton, however, is the 
exception that proves - the 
rule. Jonathan Michie is pro- 
fessor of .management at 
.Loudon University and a 
founder, of the Shareholders 
United Against Murdoch 
group, which opposes the 
proposed- takeover of Man- 
chester United by BSkyB, 
Rupert Murdoch's satellite 
broadcaster. He says: 
"What's been missing from 
all. these soccer flotations Is 
any representation of small 
shareholders through the 
dub or on the board. You 
would expect it from compa- 
nies that fit the New Labour 
ideal of a stakeholder com- 
pany” 

The concept of stakehoM- 
ing may not be easy to 
define, but by any standard, 
the shareholder-fan is as 
good an example of a stake- 
holds- as anyone in corpo- 
rate life. 

Bogan Taylor, director of 
the soccer research unit at 
Liverpool University and a 



Which way to the shareholders’ meeting? 


start arranging' a -lifelong advocate of fan 
special dialogue with them power, says too many dubs 


and special governance 
structures.’" 

Yet in the UK, only one 
dub, Chariton Athletic, has 


regard shareholder-fans as a 
nuisance. “Clubs see that 
kind of shareholding rela- 
tionship as one of the disad- 


vantages of going public,” he 
says. “It has forced them 
into answering questions 
from people whose interest 
is not just how much profit 
can be provided for them 
from their shareholding.” . 

Some clubs go to extreme 
lengths to avoid such ques- 
tions. Sunderland, for exam- 
ple,' held its first annual 
meeting as a public company 
in London on the day of a 
match that many of its 
shareholder-fans would have 
attended in Bradford. . 

However, some sharehold- 
er-fens believe their pres- 
ence on the dub's share reg- 
ister has at least given them 
an opportunity to express 
opinions directly to the man- 
agers which was denied 
them as ordinary fans. 
"Compared to, say, a share- 
holder in a utility, soccer 
shareholders are treated 
badly by the dubs, but com- 
pared to how the fens have 
been treated in the past, at 
feast share ownership has 


given them a little bit of 
leverage,” says Prof Michie. 

With 28 per cent of the 
equity between them, Man- 
chester United’s sharehcJder- 
fens own more of the dub 
than the directors and more 
than any stogie City institu- 
tion. But at last month's 
annual meeting they foiled 
to persuade management to 
give them a seat on the 
board and a say in the run- 
ning of their dub; a club 
that could soon be part of a 
mul tinational media group 
that is even less likely to 
give the fans a say in 
United's affairs. 

There is a crumb of com- 
fort. The club's shareholder- 
fans can console themselves 
with the thought that their 
team - wninm Ajax - is s till 
in the European Champions 
League. But tbe day after 
Manchester United secured 
its position, the shares did 
not move an inch. Tbe life of 
a soccer shareholder-fen is 
indeed a difficult one. 


Fizzed out 

Schweppes is being swallowed by Coke, says John Willman 


J acob Schweppe, the 
German jeweller who 
invented the modern 
carbonated soft drink 
more than 200 years ago, 
must be turning in his 
grave. In most of the world, 
the drinks that bear his 
imprimatur will soon be 
owned by Coca-Cola, an 
American upstart created 
almost a century after 
Schweppe’s “aerated water". 

Jacob’s name is still in the 
title of the UK company that 
.currently owns Schweppes 
mixers, along with a portfo- 
lio of other soft drinks such 
as Canada Dry ginger ale. Dr 
Pepper and Crush. But Cad- 
bury Schweppes is to sell its 
soft drinks interests outside 
the US to Coke, largely sev- 
ering tbe connection with 
one of its two founders. 

Tbe sale marks the end of 
an attempt to conquer the 
world for British soft drinks 
that began in 1969, when 
Schweppes merged with Cad- 
bury, a chocolate company 
with global ambitions. Tbe 
feshion for shareholder 
value in the management of 
large groups now means that 
Cadbury Schweppes has 
decided to take the gl.Sbn. 
(tl.lbn) offered by Coke 
rather than persevere with 
braiding a global market for 
its drinks brands. 

"These brands are famous 
and profitable,” said John 
Sunderland, Cadbury’s chief 
executive and an evangelist 
for value management. 
“However, they can be more 
successfully grown outside 


the US within the broader 
international infrastructure 
which Coca-Cola has estab- 
lished over many years." 

Tbe brands are certainly 
profitable; £56m of trading 
profit on sales of £157m - a 
thirst-quenching 35 per cent 
margin. 

In the US. where a third of 
the world's soft drinks are 
consumed, Cadbury’s Dr 
Pepper/7 Up drinks subsid- 
iary has 15 per cent of the 
market In the rest of the 
world, the UK group has 
only 3.1 per cent 

Cadbury has long spoken 
enthusiastically of the poten- 
tial for growth for these soft 
drinks worldwide. But turn- 
ing potential into reality 
means getting the drinks to 
the consumer. 

That requires bottlers to 
package and distribute the 
products to wholesalers, 
supermarkets and fast-food 
restaurants. Bottling is a 
capital-intensive operation 
needing big production lines 
and fleets of lorries - plus 
Investment in cooler cabi- 
nets and vending machines 
within “an arm’s length 
from desire”, as Coke puts it 

In the US. Cadbury can 
reach Its consumers through 
three bottling networks: 
Coke’s, Pepsi's and a myriad 
local independent bottlers. 
Coke is the biggest distribu- 
tor of Dr Pepper, for exam- 
ple, while most 7 Up goes 
through the Pepsi system. 
The independents handle the 
drinks the two cola giants 
regard as competitors. 


to the rest of the world, 
however, only Coke has a 
coherent distribution net- 
work. These are its 10 
“anchor bottlers" such as 
Coca-Cola Enterprises in the 
US and UK and Coca-Cola 
Beverages in eastern and 
central Europe. 

Cadbury had the option of 
creating its own global bot- 
tling system - but yester- 
day's sale means it has 
decided it has better things 
to invest to. Mr Sunderland 
believes the group can get 
better returns by making 
acquisitions on the con- 
fectionary side of the busi- 
ness. 

“Stitching up a deal with 
Coke was the only logical 
solution to the problem of 
distribution outside the US,” 
said David Lang, analyst at 
Henderson Crosth waite. 

Cadbury will retain its soft 
drinks interests in the US 
where it has critical mass 
and secure “routes to mar- 
ket”. Schweppes, Canada 
Dry and Dr Pepper will then 
have two owners worldwide, 
in the same way as 7 Up, 
which is owned by Cadbury 
in the US and Pepsi else- 
where. That has not been a 
huge success for 7 Up. how- 
ever - it has lost market 
share to competitors such as 
Coca-Cola's Sprite. 

Tbe outlook, then, for 
Jacob's heritage is much less 
certain. Coke will give his 
aerated waters global distri- 
bution, at the expense of 
divided ownership. Not a 
recipe for fizzy growth. 


***** 




M ost chief execu- 
tives claw, 
their way to 
the top; some 
If parachute there; a few 
inherit the top Job, But this, 
week saw what is perhaps a 
more intriguing case; a for- 
mer student radical who 
until recently - was a 
medium-ranking boffin in a 
medium-ranking company, 
and who finds himself, 
thanks to a demerger and a. 
merger, about to tun one. of 
tbe largest companies of its 
kind in the world. 

He fe Tom McKillop, the 
55-year-old Scottish chemist 
and chief executive desig- 
nate of AstraZeneca, *he 
company put together by 
merger this week which will 
become, by some measures, 
the world's tbirtLlargest 
pharmaceuticals ■ maker. 

Dr McKillop’s journey to 
the top of AstraZeneca 
began 30 years ago when he 
nipped into a Glasgow pub 
for a quick pint .Returning 
from studies fn Parte wltfr 
his head full of . the 1968 
uprising, he was about to 
Jtembark on a. life in aca ‘ 
Jpdemia. 

8r He bad won a teaching fel- 
t lowship At Glasgow Univer- 
sity where he was to lecture 
in theoretical chemistry. : 
Recently married, he "as 
awaiting the arrival of n is 
first child. He had never, 
given a thought to joining 
what he called, the “fuddy- 
duddies” running todustiy- 
In the pub he got chatting . 


MAN IN THE NEWS TOM MCKILLOP 


Fuddy-duddy of drugs 

David HUing on a chemist’s trip from student radical to 
overseer 6f AstraZeneca, the massive pharmaceuticals merger 


to Peter Doyle, like Dr 
McKillop also, a graduate a f 
Glasgow University. . Mr 
Doyle was a signed -up 
fuddy-duddy- He had joined 
ICI a few years earlier, and 
thought the UK chemicals 
company would be- -keen to 
take on a man of McKiHop’s 
gifts (he had graduated to 
'chemistry with the highest 
marks in his year). 

Dr McKillop was initially 
unimpressed. "And then 

peter said: 'Only a fool could 
begin a . career without con- 
sidering the alternatives.’ 
That was socompellingly 
logical, it was the end of the 
discussion.’’ ■ ■ 

Dr - McKillop duly pres- 
ented himself for interviews 
at ICI’s Runcorn site and 
was sufficiently bowled over 
by the discussions that he 
joined the company on the 

spot ‘ . , ' , . 

-He- was HfcB.aa impulsive 
young. man signing up for . 
the army. “On the plane 
going back to Baris. I had to 
figure out how on earth to. 
tdl my wife," he malls. "We 
had bought a house, to Glas- 
gow and everything- MY 


married someone she expec- 
ted to stay an academic, hav- 
ing stndenis round for stew, : 
that kind of thing: She some- 
times reminds me of the lack 
of consultation,” he - says 

with studied understate- 
ment. . 

Now- his life is to change 
dramatically again. Only a 
-few years ago he was techni- 
cal director of ICI Pharma- 
ceuticals, an important job, 
but some; way off ..the 
rarefied air he is about to 
breathe. When Zeneca -was 
spun off as a standalone 
pharmaceuticals company to 
1 1998. he helped ensure that 
the child outstripped its 
corporate' parent' by pushing 
a series of- new. drugs 
through research and devel- 
opment. 

Is he equipped to oversee 
. its next phase? .Zeneca is 
British, Astra is Swedish. - 
and cross-border mergers are 
notoriously messy. He wfflT . 
be requited to balance -fife 
market's desire for. rigorous 
cost-cutting with the need to 
build a new corporate entity. ", 
One. long-time ..Zeneca- 
wateber is unsure £bat. Dr " 


McKillop is up to the task. 
"He has not had a great deal 
. of experience at rationalising 
and cost-cutting. He has 
been managing growth at 
Zeneca, which demands a 
totally different set of 
skills.” 

Dr McKillop believes there 
is no need for a hatchet-man. 
Tbe- merger of Astra and 
Zeneca, he says, will be 
nothing like that previous 
giant UK drugs merger - 
Glaxn’s aggressive takeover 

- of WeUcame three years ago, 
a process from which the 

-.wounds, have still not 
entirely healed. 

. JBOt why the need to merge 
at all?' Zeneca fiercely 
guarded its independence 
under the lea dership of Sir 
David Baines, whose silky 
style is in contrast to Dr 
McKtllop's down-to-earth 
mawiw (*Tm not a yacht cm 
the Mediterranean type"). 
The trouble is, analysts 
suggest, that after launching 
' seven drugs in the past three 

- yeans, Zeneca’s pipeline has 
; rim dry. When those prod- 
ucts; some of them in new 

- therapeutic areas for Zeneca, 


did not do as well as hoped, 
the company was forced to 
look for a partner. 

Some have even blamed 
Dr McKillop for the predica- 
ment, since he oversaw the 
disappointing drag laiinrftgg 

“This merger is not driven 
by necessity,” he insists. 
"We believe and we have 
always believed that we 
have terrific prospects on 
our own. We are doing this 
because we are convinced 
that this [merger] Is better 
than going it alone." 

Two forces are driving 
consolidation to what is still 
a fragmented industry, he 
believes. One Is the ever- 
escalating cost of coming up 
with new drugs as the revo- 
lution in genetics and molec- 
ular biology forces pharma- 
ceuticals companies to delve 
deeply - and expensively - 
into the workings of the 
human body. The other is 
the cost of marketing, partic- 
ularly with the advent of 
direct-to-consumer television 
advertising to the US. More 
and more spending to both 
areas is leaving the smaller 
drugs companies trailing. 


These pressures are real 
agree analysts. But if Astra 
brings with it the benefit of 
scale, it also comes with lia- 
bilities. Most important is 
the imminent patent expiry 
of Losec, an anti-ulcer agent 
and tbe biggest money-spin- 
ner in the history of the 
drugs industry. If Astra can- 
not extend its patent on 
Losec beyond 2001, earnings 
will plummet. And tbe Swed- 
ish company does not have 
another blockbuster up its 
sleeve. 

Sceptics say that, rather 
than filling Zeneca's empty- 
seeming pipeline, Astra may 
serve only to compound the 
problem. 

Dr McKillop is convinced 
such criticisms are 
unfounded and that the two 
companies are a perfect fit. 

He thinks hank to his time 
as a student to France in 
1968, when, in bis opinion, 
those in charge had not 
moved quickly enough. The 
art of good management, be 
says, is to anticipate tbe 
difficulties and to react to a 
changing environment. 

Good companies, he says, 
live permanently on a 
“creative edge of chaos". His 
conversion to management 
Speak - even if the phrase is 
borrowed from his early 
days as a pure mathemati- 
cian - suggests his Journey 
from student radical, to cor- 
porate fuddy-duddy may be 
complete. 
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COMMODITIES & AGRICULTURE 


Crude leads 
prices to 
21-year low 


BASE METALS 

LQMXM METAL EXCHANGE 
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WEEKIN TFEMARKETS 

By Paul Sotman 

World commodities prices 
hit a 2l year low this week, 
with crude oil dropping 
below Sio a barrel in London 
for the first time in 12 
years. 

The Bridge/CRB Commod- 
ity Futures Index - a basket 
of 17 leading commodities 
from base metals to wheat - 
closed at 190.48 on Thursday, 
its lowest level since 1977. 
with analysts highlighting 
particular weakness in cop- 
per and grains. 

On the same day. January 
Brent blend closed at S9.64 
on the International Petro- 
leum Exchange, while the 
New York Mercantile 
Exchange benchmark con- 
tract dropped to a 12-year 
low or $10.72. 

Analysts said commodities 
prices continued to suffer 
from weak demand in the 
wake c>f the Asian crisis, and 
fears of economic difficulties 
in Europe and North Amer- 
ica. 

Oil markets have been 
depressed by the Organisa- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries' unwillingness to 
add to the output cuts of 
2.8m barrels a day agreed 
earlier this year. 

The weather has also 
taken its toll. In spite of pre- 
dictions of an unusually cold 
winter in the northern hemi- 
sphere. temperatures have 
been 20 per cent warmer 
than normal in the 
north-east of the United 
States this week, and there 
is no sign of the drawdown 
in stocks that Che oil market 
is looking for. 

In late trading yesterday, 

WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 


Afl commodities 
Commodity Research Bureau index 
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U*E Brent crude was up 17 
cents at *9.31, while Nymex 
crude was up 17 cents at 
El 0.89. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange, three-month cop- 
per languished at livi-year 
lows of just above $1,500 a 
tonne for most of the week. 
Some analysts said there 
was little chance of improve- 
ment until more producers 
cut supplies. Copper ended 
at $1,484 yesterday, down $30 
on the day and off $35 on the 
week. 

Cocoa fell on the London 
International Financial 
Futures and Options 
Exchange, with the March 
contract cocoa finishing yes- 
terday down £14 at £906 a 
tonne, £46 lower than last 
week's dose. 

Gold was “fixed" yester- 
day afternoon in London at 
*290.80 an ounce against last 
week's level of $29130. 
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Retail sales data hit Treasuries 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By Vincent Boland in London 
and John Labate in New York 

European bond markets 
clused slightly weaker yes- 
terday and (he US market 
was heading downwards 
alter stnmger than-expected 
retail sales data. 

But lionds were firmer 
than stocks, while continu- 
ing tails in commodity prices 
also helped sentiment 


towards bonds. 

US Treasuries pulled back 
after the release of monthly 
retail sales and producer 
price reports, but the yield 
on the 30-year bond, the 
benchmark for US interest 
rates, remained betow 5 per 
cent. Retail sales rose 0.6 per 
cent in November while the 
October figure was adjusted 
higher to 1.2 per cent. 

By early afternoon the 
long bond was Vi lower at 
104 A, yielding 4ii7i per cent 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 
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The 10-year note lost % to 
101 A. yielding 4.568 per cent 
and the two-year note was 
down jV to 200 $. yielding 
4.406 per cent. 

The yield on 10-year Ger- 
man bonds, meanwhile, was 
poised to touch levels last 
seen in October, when it fell 
to 3.75 per cent. European 
cash market trading was 
thin with a distinct end-of- 
year feel creeping in, dealers 
said, which tended to exag- 
gerate price movements. In 

US INTEREST RATES 

CkSE 


futures trading tn Frankfurt, 
the March contract stood at 
116.28 late yesterday, 0.18 
lower than its overnight 
level. 

UK gilts were firmer 
although futures markets 
failed to hold early gains, 
and the March future settled 
046 higher at 118.77. Most 
activity was at the short end 
and in interest rate futures, 
betting on how low UK rates 
might fan by the aid of the 
first quarter of next year. 
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CURRENCIES & MONEY 


Dollar sinks 
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MARKETC REPORT 
By Ctirtstoplttr AdanB 
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"] The dollar sank to its 
• m weakest level In five weeks 
" f agatast European cairrendies 
yesterday, as fears for DS 
corporate profits sent equity 
prices tumbling. 

Shaken by a profits wam- 
mg from Coca-Cola, stock 
prices on Wall Street 
retreated sharply, dragging 
the US currency lower. Deal- 
ers’ nervousness was com- 
pounded by the view that 
further interest rate cuts 
may be a more distant pros- 
i pect, following recent mone- 

V tary easing lh the US and 
Europe. 

The dollar slipped below 
YllG.8 against the yen in 
London trading, down from 
YI17.3 on Thursday, before 
rallying later. 

Against the D-Mark, it 
dipped to DMl.647, its lowest 
level since November 2. 

? Uncertainty over whether 

Congress would impeach 
. ,«r President Clinton contrib- 


f 

f belt 


uted to the falls.- A 0.6 per 
cent increase in US retail 
sales during November, 
while providing Anther evi- 
dence of relatively strong 
consumer spending, failed to 
lift sentiment. 

Sterling appeared to bene- 
fit both from safe-haven 
Dows and continued short- 
covering; following the h»Tf 
percentage point cut in UK 
interest rates by the Bank of 
England on Thursday. The 
pound gained exactly two 
pfennigs against the D-Mark 

■ POUND IN HBH YORK 

belt -Latest- -Pirn, ctom ~ 
e«W 12835 12705 

inn 1 J 0 B 22 - isaaz 

3ntt 1.6790 10659 

1 f 1272D 10S8D 

during London hours to 

DM2.782. 

■ K the US is supposed to be 
the engine for recovery in a 
weak global economy 
dragged down by crisis in 
Japan, then the relationship 
between the dollar and the 
yen must be a barometer for 
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confidence in the financial 
system, argues Kit Juckes, 
currency- strategist at Nat- 
West lh London. 

Japan has the biggest pool 
of savings and the US is the 
biggest borrower. So any- 
time: that sucks yen back . to 
Japan may undermine the 
dollar. 

Concern over a possible 
Japanese banking failure 
could therefore serve to push 
the US currency lower, and 
so it was yesterday with Nip- 
pon Credit Bank. Reports in 
the Japanese media 
suggested the country’s 
f jpqnriai watchdog cen- 
tral bank were considering, 
putting NCB under tempo- 
rary state control, renewing 
fears about the exposure of 
Japan's fragile banking sys- 
tem to bad. loans. . 

Equally, while US con- 
sumer demand and economic 
growth appear to be robust. . 
there are reasons to be cau- 
tious: the continued weak- 
ness in commodity prices, 
and the slump - in oil espe- 
cially, is one. 

“If demand is only strong 
because prices are low and 
inflation weak, that in itself 
is not necessarily a positive 
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or bullish factor to justify 
ever higher stock market 
valuations,’' said Paul Meg- 
gy esi. strategist at Deutsche 
Rflwh- Yesterday’S; weakness 
in the dollar may be a pre- 
cursor to further Galls. 

■ Falling oil. prices fuelled 
expectations that Norway's 
central bank could cut inter- 
est rates. - 

■ The Norwegian krone fell 
from NKT7.55 to NKT7-65 ver- 
sus the dollar! The central 
bank was forced to deny 
rumours of an impending 
news conference. 

"There’s even been talk 
the government might aban- 
don the exchange rate target 
and move Instead to infla- 
tion. targetting," said Mr 
MeggyesL "With the oil price 
collapsing and Norway so 
dependent on oil, this would 
make sense. Targeting the 
exchange rate could com- 
pound the shock from the 
falling oil price.” 

Norway’s monetary policy 
goal is to keep the krone sta- 
ble. The central bank 
suspended using interest 
rates to stabilise it in August 
after several Increases failed 
to lift the currency. 
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96200 
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Adam 8 Company 025 E»to 
AtoOd kten Berk (OB) 6SS ***** 
•HreayAnEtadier 02S 
Banco EBnoVteayB 025 **«> 

BBikofCypnre 025 Herta 
BankoT behind 025 
BankMinda 6.75 • SGI 

Banked Scotoma 825 H( . 

SatdajisBank «2S 
MBk el Md Bret 625 hJJU 
•BnrenSMvACDUB 025 
CHbenkNA B2B 

Oydcsdade Bank 625 iMn 
The c&eperabe Bartfi2fi fj^yyt 
Comte &Co 625 mem 

Cyprus Popteter Bank a 75 
Duncan LbiMb &2S scook 


% % 
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dol&Gan Barts 000 SntolWbnm 025 
art Fleming & Co 825 Sun Bank 625 

Bark AQZindi 625 TSB 625 
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- 

- 
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1.01 
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- 
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1.45 

- 
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■ 0THB1 CURRENCIES 

be 11 E S 

Cadi Rp 49 4826 - 499732 2UE20 - 29.7000 
Hmgai 3BJ3S - 366.167217.420 - 217620 
bar 5M760 - 5045.10 800020 - 300000 

mure 0J078 - 05066 03030 - 0-3X3 

Peru 32839 - 02801 3.1420 - 3.1440 

Putond 68309 - 52504 14720 - 3.4770 

Asad 3&S20 - 380076 212000 • 21.4000 

UAE. 8.1767 - 6.1804 32729 - 39731 
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The FT Grids re World Cumnaes Uda 
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■ UK Growth & Income 

CF Hip UUilafS 
riifiur-ii Sett I IK taavne 
Ijuuiice town Inromp & Growth 
Rr.Lt (m UdcanUP Top 100 
HSBC Footsie Fund 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1191 1750 2114 - 3 J 2.0 

1102 1727 2029 3306 17 X8 

1066 1662 1815 - i7 29 

1107 1660 - -35 2.7 

1098 1647 1799 - 4J0 IJ 

1028 1445 1644 3068 3.7 12 
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erturm.iiKf: Tables like Uicse are (MU 
r traps Tut- the unwar>. Trap l: don’t 
spccl them In frill you which trusts 
ill do best in future - they are 
icrely a historic record. Trap 2; don’t 
lake minute comparisons of unit and 
i vestment trusts - the unit trust 
cures take account of the spread 
?t ween baying and GeUIrgr prices: the 
i vestment frost ones take raid-market 
rices in both cases. So comparisons 
atter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund’s progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from ft to 
compensate tor the additional risk. 
UnusuaBy volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield Is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
/and* pages identify those trusts 
which charge to capital, investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 


Peps: Some unit and investment trusts 
can be put into a general personal 
equity plan which shields investors 
against income and capital gains tax. 
The rules are that you can put ESflOO 
into a general Pep and a further £3,000 
into a single company Pep. Up to £1200 
can be put into non-qualtTytog funds 
but to qualify feff the full £6,000 • 
allowance, at least half of a trust’s 
assets must be in European Union 
shares or qualitying corporate bonds. 
Peps will be replaced with the 
individual savings account In Aprit 
1999 , which has different rales, but 
existing PeDS will continue to operate. .- 


Discount: Investment trust shares 
traditionally sell for kiss than their 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two is known as the 
discount. In the 1974 bear market, 
discounts were as wide as 45 per cent 
and although they have mainly 
narrowed to wen trader 10 per cent in 
re cent y ears, they add an additional 
uncertainty to investment trust share 
Price prospects. The sharp narrowing 


investment trusts look better thaw 
unit trusts on longer-term 
comparisons. 


Split capital busts: Caveat emptor. ff 

you do not already know what they 

are. you would probably be wiser to ' 

' n *F *** companies with - 

5TJS£«,-- 0f5hare write!* 

‘ ue traditional variety is relativ ely' 

ample: income shares get all the 

income; capital shares get any capital 
growth over the life of the trust But 
nowadays splits are highly complex 
■an fh <Ufl ®rent types of security 

wiromflenng rights, and aimed to 
satisfy different investment needs. 
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: _ _ . — - . _ LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE _ 

Fear of recession triggers heavy Footsie fall 


FTSE AO-Shart index 


Tomnw by volume (mKon) 


MAW^RmHrr 

By Stars Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor 

The interest rate “feelgood” 
mctor that has stimulated Lon- 
don’s stock market in recent ses- 
sions all but disappeared y ester- 
day amid growing fears of global 
recessionary pressures. 

A steep decline on Wall street 
overnight, early weakness yester- 
day and growing concerns about 
Brazil also chipped in to drive 
London and other European mar- 
kets sharply lower. 

Dealers said the market's 
reversal had not come out of the 
blue; rather, as one put it, all the 


good news had. already been 
priced into stocks ahead of the 
domestic Interest rate hews.' 

Be said there had also been a 
large and early element of end- 
year priming of the stock market, 
because of the expected sharp 
contraction in turnover levels in 
the run-up to the launch of the' 
euro on January l. - 

“Talk around the market sug- 
gests that there will be a sharp 
decline in turnover In the run-up 
to Christmas; 'much more so than 
in previous years," said one mar- 
ketmaker. 

Any aht-inWwg in turnover lev- 
els will Inevitably lead to an 
increase in volatility in the mar- 
ket with ever-smallar orders pro- 


voking i iici gq ctng ^ y large swings 
In share prices. 

One of the traditional strengths 
of the London market has been 
the substantial liquidity available 
in the front hne and most of the 
second line stocks. 

While the imminence of the 
euro’s launch was a constant 
worry. Wall Street was the real 
threat to confidence. The Daw 
Jones Industrial Average plunged 
167 points overnight, bit by tears 
of impeachment moves against 
President Clinton and earnings 
downgrades. Wall Street came in 
weak again eariy yesterday post- 
ing a decline of nearly 50 points 
shortly after London dosed. 

The FTSE 100, pressw-ed from 


the outset, was finally 11&£ lower 
at 5JM1.7, having hit a session 
low of 5^15.5, down 144J3. and 
looking at one point as if it might 
move below 5,500. 

That decline left the index a 
net 4A2 lower over a week that 
had brought the expected cut in 
interest rates, albeit not by as 
much as the super-optimists bad 
been hoping for, and the much- 
heralded merger move for 
Zends, which announced a link 
with Sweden's Astra. 

Second-line stocks were also 
buffeted. The FTSE 250 closed 
43 j. off at 4.736.9, leaving it down 
13.8 over the week. Sentiment 
was damaged by a strong perfor- 
mance by sterling that saw the 


trade-weighted index move rmr-ir 
above the 100 level to flni.th o.6 
higher at 100.4. 

The FTSE Small Cap index 
closed 8.1 lower at 2,022.6, push- 
ing the index into a deficit of 5.8 
over the five-day period. 

Cadbury Schweppes was easily 
the best performer among a sm«n 
band of FTSE 100 winners, as the 
shares raced up in the wake of 
the sale of its non-US soft drink 
brands to Coca-Cola 

Bid talk persisted, with the 
market reacting quickly to 
rumours that a 325p-a-share bid 
for Sears, the high street retail- 
ing group, would be made next 
week. Turnover in equities was 
333.3m shares. 
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Options In Shell were busy, 
with 2,500 lots traded ahead 
of a trading update expected 
bn Monday that has been the 
subject of merger speculation, 
writes Martin Brice. 

Attention focused on a bufl- 
tsh trade In the January 390 p 
cans, which saw 2,068 lots 
traded at 6p. The stock 
dosed at 354p as 19ni were 
traded: 

BP was the subject of a 

similarly bullish trade. A total 
of 1,040 lots were traded In 
the January £10 cans, for lip. 


The shares closed at 860%p 
as 19m ware dealt 

The bullish sentiment on 
Zeneca continued ki the wake 
of the merger announcement 
with Astra. There was strong 
demand for well-out-of-the- 
money calls, as 1,040 lots at 
the January £29 series went 
at 4Sp. The stock dosed at 
E2S.75. 

Ibis bullish sentiment was 
not reflected in index options. 
There was heavy demand for 
the December 8,525 puts, 
where 1,177 Iota were traded. 
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Sears bid 
expected 
next week 

ro^^lKREPORT 

By Joel IQbazo and Martin Brice 

Retailer Sears was once 
again a talking point- as it 
emerged the long-expected 
bid for the group could be 
tabled early next week. 

It was reported last week 
that Philip Green, the retail 
entrepreneur who last year 
bought Shoe Express from 
Sears, was close a 300p-a- 
share offer for the group, 
valuing it at about £460m. 

The word in the market 
was that a bid would be 
made early next week at 
about 325p a share. A group 
of private investors is under- 
stood to be prepared to back 
a cash bid by Mr Green. 

Analysts suggest the 
group's failure to demerge or 
sell its struggling mail order 
business. Freemans has dis- 
appointed several investors 
and left some wanting to dis- 
pose of their holdings. 

The shares have underper- 
formed the market by 
around 22.5 per cent since 
the begin ing of this year. 
Yesterday it rose 10'A to 
287%p 

On an otherwise poor day 
in the market, drinks and 
confectionery giant Cadbury 
Schweppes took pole posi- 
tion among the best FTSE 
100 performers as bid specu- 
lation returned following a 
major announcement. The 
shares raced 54% ahead to 
S89p after heavy trading of 
9.6m. 

■ Hie UK group said it is to 
sell most of its non.US soft 
drinks brands to Coca-Cola 
and will seek buyers fix' its 
non-US bottling operations. 

Dealers welcomed the 
news but one analyst also 
pointed out: “This will allow 
the company to focus on its 
US soft drinks and global 
confectionery operations. 
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where it is a much stronger 
player, but this also makes 
the company more vulnera- 
ble to a bid." 

Swiss group Nestle was on 
the lips of some as a possible 
suitor, but many more spoke 
of Anglo-Dutch Unilever 
Group as a likely predator. 
Unilever shares declined 21 
to 5S0p. Volume was 8.3m. 

A carefully worded state- 
ment from United News& 
Media indicating lower prof- 
its prompted a series of 
downgrades and saw the 
shares down 12 at Slip. The 
tell of 2 J2 per cent almost 
mirrored the 2.1 per cent ten 
in the FTSE 100 index. 

An increase in the price 
target set for GEC by Salo- 
mon Smith Barney helped 
the stock gain 15£ to 539p as 
some 5.7te were traded. The 
house retained its "outper- 
form. low risk” rating on the 
shares but lifted its sights 
from 500p to 530p and told 
clients: "Clear hints that a 
defence deal - probably with 
a US prime contractor - is 
imminen t offer the scope for 
the long-awaited strategic 
breakthrough." 

IMI downgraded 

Engineering group IMI 
was one of the worst per- 
formers in the FTSE 250 as it 
lost i8'/a to 243%p. The dam- 
age was said to have been 
done by BT Alex Brown, 
which reportedly down- 
graded its forecast lor this 
year from £l57m to £l50m 
after meeting the company. 

A decline in sales figures 
at John Lewis Partnership 
cast a shadow over several 
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retailing stocks. John Lewis 
said department store sales 
in the week to December 5 
were down 4 per cent, while 
sales at its Waitrose super- 
market chain were -up 3 per 
cent. Total sales were down 
OA per cent. 

Marks and Spencer fell 26 
to 392p as the market 
reflected on the John Lewis 
figures. It was announced 
that John Oates, who is tak- 
ing early retirement after 
losing out In the battle to 
become chief executive of 
the group, had sold 100,000 
at 4i9p shares yesterday. 

Storehouse rose to 
142p, the best performer in 
the FTSE 250, after an over- 
hang of stock was said to 
have been cleared. 

NKP, the shell property 
company into which stock- 
broker Teather & Greenwood 
reversed earlier this year, 
was up S at 82%p ahead of 
interim figures due on Mon- 
day. Since the listing, Teath- 
ers has been busy recruiting 
smaller company broker- 
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ships and increasing its 
team of analysts. These 
results are expected to show 
the benefit. 

The management of Haze- 
lock became the latest 
among smaller companies to 
take advantage of current 
low valuations as it 
announced a management 
buy-out The shares, at 551 p 
before two wet summers in 
the UK raised investor fears 
of telling demand, rose 51 to 
292'£p. Tbe stock was at 372p 
this year before a profit 
warning in July. 

Jackson Group was up 12 
at 79V*p after an SOp-a-share 
offer from fellow civil engi- 
neer Peterhouse. which fell 
4’>k to 87p. 

Lithographic printer Ful- 
mar issued a profit warning 
and the shares, which were 
above 200p two years ago, 
fell 25'4 to 57p- 

Healthcare company Celsis 
International was down 6‘A 
at 23p after it said talks on a 
merger bad ended. 

Eastern Europe conference 
and shows group ITS 
recently touched a low of 
22p, but has risen is per cent 
in the past two days after 
director share-buying. Yes- 
terday it was firmer at 29p 
as chief executive Lawrie 
Lewis paid 24p each for l.7m 
shares, taking his stake to 
10.58 per cent. 

Further grief came from 
the chinaware sector as 
Portmeirion Potteries issued 
its second profit warning 
this year. It said the pre-tax 
result would be about £lm, 
after £800,000 of exceptional 
charges. This compares with 
analysts' forecasts of £2£5m. 
The shares tell 15 to 145p. 

In telecoms. Orange fol- 
lowed the market trend, the 
shares declining 7 to 608p. 
HSBC expects the group to 
report a loss of £106m tfrls 
year and reduced losses of 
£2Sm for the following year. 

There was heavy turnover 
in the oil majors Shell 
Transport and BP, which 
accounted for over 4 per cent 
of London volume. BP 
dropped 2314 to 860Vip. Shell 
fell li to 354. 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


High-techs 
lure buyers 
as Dow falls 


AMERICAS 


US high-tech - shares 
outperformed the broader 
market in early trading as 
blue chips continued to 
weaken and the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average dipped 
below 8,800, writes John 
Labate in New York. 

By midday the Dow was 
down 42.74 to B.73&64, while 
the broader Standard & 
Poor’s 500 index was off 2.46 
at 1.16&56. 

Those investors who were 
buying put their money 
behind computer-related 
shares. Software, semicon- 
ductor chip and internet 
companies pushed higher 
with the Nasdaq composite 
index, which is weighted in 
high-techs, gaining 10.42 to 
2,028.38. 

The broader market, 
though, reacted negatively 
to the most recent batch of 
earnings warnings and 
results. 

Coca-Cola, a Dow stock, 
was down to $63% after 
the company guided analyst 
estimates lower for its 
fourth-quarter earnings. 

Oracle, the second largest 
software company, gained 
more than 7 per cent or $2% 
to $37 A after the company 
reported a sharp rise in 
quarterly earnings late on 
Thursday. Also helping take 
the stock higher was a rise 
in earnings estimates by 
some analysts. 

AMR, parent company of 
American Airlines, tumbled 
6 per cent to $5812 after Gold- 


Caracas slips further 
after post-poll rally 


CARACAS continued to pull 
back after its soaring perfor- 
mance earlier In the week. 
By midsession, the IBC 
index was 402.84 or 7.8 per 
cent lower at 4,735.66. 

SAO PAULO was sharply 
lower at midday, tracking 
overseas markets. The Bov- 
espe index stood 380 or 3.7 
lower at 7,250. . 

MEXICO CITY reversed an 


early downward trend in 
mid-morning trade as inves- 
tors gained confidence that a 
solution to a controversial 
bank bailout debate might 
be imminent. 

The IPC index was 5737 or 
1.5 per cent higher by mid- 
session at 3£5&24. Traders 
said the market was naming 
with rumours about the Fob- 
aproa bailout fund. 
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Dax stumbles under pressure from Wall St 


man Sachs cut its 1998 earn- 
ings es timat e s . 

US Treasury prices were 
lower after the release of 
stronger-than-expected retail 
sales figures. The 30-year 
bond was down W to 104A, 
yielding 4371 per cent 

Internet advertising com- 
pany Doubleclick shot up 8 
per cent to $37% after the 
company announced a sec- 
ondary stock offering. 

Electronic Data Systems 
gained 4.6 per cent to *43% 
after BT Alex Brown 
upgraded the shares to 
“buy” one- day after the com- 
pany said it would have a 
new chairman and chief 
executive. 

TORONTO was weak at 
midsession in a market 
made increasingly cautious 
by Thursday's profit-warn- 
ings. The TSE-300 composite 
index was 38.15 lower at 
6577.50 in volume of almost 
85m shap es. 

Gold Issues were weak in 
response to falling bullion. 
Placer Dome fell O$l. 05 to 
C$21.80 and Barrick Gold 
was C$150 lower at C$29. 

Banks ware carefully scru- 
tinised as the market 
awaited two reports, expec- 
ted later in the session, that 
could determine the fete of 
mergers within the sector. 

Bank of Montreal rose C$1 
to C$63.60, Royal Bank of 
Canada eased 10 cents to 
C$73.80. Canadian Imperial 
Bank of Commerce edged 5 
cents higher to C$34.40 and 
Toronto-Dominimi picked up 
10 cents to C$50.36. 


BJROPE 

A weak doffar and pressure 
from early trading on Wall 
Street sent FRANKFORT to 
a six-week low. The Xetra 
Dax index lost 10758 to 
4,543.02, extending its loss 
over the week to 45 per cent 

The weak dollar hit Luft- 
hansa. down DM237 or 6.4 
per cent at. DM33.21, after 
Thursday's sharp run-up. 

Currency considerations 
also worked against the car- 
makers. BMW lost DM25 to 
DM1,045 as the company 
denied rumours that it 
planned some form of Unit 
with Ford. DaimleiChrysler 
was DM4.40 lower at 
DM147.60 and Volkswagen 
gave 19 DM4.65 at DM11955. 

Sobering, another sopfgr 
higher at DM213.45, contin- 
ued to o u tpe rfo rm the chem- 
icals sector. After the 
Zeneca/Astra link-up. the 
group is seen as another 
prune merger candidate. 

Hoechst remained weak 
with a fell of DM1.95 to 


BfAqiiAaite 
Stars price (FTr) 



DM6430 on concerns about 
future competition from a 
merged Zeneca and Astra. 

Man lost DM14.70 to 
DM464 after a downgrade 
from BMP, which- said the 
company's sales growth tar- 
get might be too optimistic. 

Among high-teeb stocks, 
SAP tumbled DM48 to DM707 
after its recent strong run. 

PARS climbed off the bot- 
tom in the final hours of 


trading to close with the 
CAC-40 Index down 5137 at 
3,695.70 for a decline of 13 
per cent on the week. The 
day's low for the benchmark 
was 3.644.03. 

Elf Aquitaine led the way 
down, sliding FFi50 or 7.4 
per cent to FFr630 in heavy 
turnover of FFrl.Sbn, with 
soft oil prices sparking the 
selling. Total came off FFr23 
at FFr557. hi a weak motor 
sector. Renault shed 
FFr1050 at FFr236. 

Selected banks stayed 
firm CCF gained FFr21 at 
FFr501 and SoctetA Generate 
put on FFr24 at FFr875. 

AMSTERDAM ended all 
square on the week with the 
AEX index off 21.46 at 
1,071.19. Financials and Akzo 
Nobel languished at the bot- 
tom of the day's perfor- 
mance charts. 

ABN- Amro lost FI 1 at 
FI 3650 and LNG came off 
FI 3.80 at FI 104.10. Akzo 
shed FI 350 or 4.9 per cent at 
FI 75.10. 

Media leader Wolters Klu- 


wer stayed positive against 
the broad downturn. It 
improved 10 cents to FI 369. 
with brokers citing the news 
of a planned one-for-four 
share split as the reason 
behind the relative outper- 
formance. 

Packaging group Van Leer 
pushed Drmly higher, adding 
FI 2.10 at FI 3750 amid 
rumours - dismissed as 
exaggerated by the company 
- of a share buyback. 

-STOCKHOLM slid for the 
second day running as inves- 
tors continued to punish 
Ericsson, the telecommuni- 
cations company, for Thurs- 
day's profits warning. 

The general index closed 
70.6 or 25 per cent lower at 
3.079.52. The exchange has 
fallen 2.4 per cent this week. 

Ericsson, which accounted 
for more than 40 per cent of 
yesterday's trade of 
SKr9.68bn, dropped SKrl330 
or 6A per cent to SKri85£0. 

The company lost 165 per 
cent on Thursday after 
revealing that fourth-quarter 


profits would be between 15 
and 20 per cent below expec- 
tations. 

Astra, the pharmaceuticals 
group that plans to merge 
with Zeneca of the UK edged 
up SKrl.50 or 05 per cant to 
SKi-162. 

MADRID fell more than 2 
per cent, reflecting weakness 
in the dollar and and fails on 
other European bourses. 

The general index finished 
1752 down at 812.64. 

MILAN edged down in a 
thin day's trading that 
included a less than auspi- 
cious debut by Cremonini, 
the food group. Tbe Mlbtel 
index shed 309 or L4 per cent 
to end at 21,551. 


Cremonlni's shares ware 
suspended after declining 10 
per cent, the maximum fell 
allowed under stock market 
rules. The company closed 
L230 or 3.4 per cent lower at 
L6.470. 

Olivetti, the telecommuni- 
cations company, was the 
most heavily traded stock 
amid speculation that Its 
fixed -line business was 
about to report a sharp 
increase in the number of 
subscribers. The stock rose 
L49 or 1.1 per cent to end at 
L4.715. 

Written and edited by Michael 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brown, Michael 
Peel and Mark KerBiy 
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Taxation plans disappoint Tokyo 


ftMAPAaRC 

Tbe setback overflight on 
Wall Street and media 
reports of a disappointing 
tax reform programme, 
spoiled sentiment in TOKYO 
and dragged shares lower for 
the second day running, 
writes Michiyo Nakamoto. 

The benchmark Nikkei-225 
Average fell to a low of 
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14,382.06 before dosing at 
14,405.64, down 402.16. The 
high during the day was 
14.72955. 

Activity was affected by 
the fell on Wall Street, but 
Investors were also disap- 
pointed by media reports 
that the ruling liberal Dem- 
ocratic party was consider- 
ing tax changes that would, 
in effect, raise taxes for 80 
per emit of the population. 

Furthermore, as In New 
York, Tokyo was shaken by 


rising concerns about global 
deflationary pressures stem- 
ming from, falling, crude 
prices. 

Trading activity surged, 
with 787m shares changing 
hands compared with 360m 
on Thursday. The rise in vol- 
ume was partly attributed to 
the fact that settlement 
prices of futures and options 
contracts were set on Friday. 

The Topix index of all 
listed shares fell 21.62, while 
the Nikkei 300 declined 4.78 
to 22355. Declining issues 
exceeded advancers by 942 to 
248 while ill issues were 
unchanged. 

High-tech issues retreated 
after a strong rise in the 
week after the fell of tech- 
nology stocks on Wall Street 
Toshiba fell Y20 to YS90 and 
Hitachi lost Y20 to Y712. 
both in active trading. 

HONG KONG fell steeply, 
driven lower by futures-led 
selling in moderate volumes. 
Market heavyweight HSBC 
tumbled HKB to HK$189 and 
tbe Hang Seng index closed 
off 363.44 or 35 per emit at 
9.952.00. Turnover was 
HKAThn. . 

Brokers said sentiment 
was hit by the overnight 
slide in New York plus far- 
ther weakness for the US 


MMoi 225 AmraoB f000) 
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dollar, to which the Hong 
Kong currency is pegged. 

SYDNEY ran up against 
weak commodity prices 
which sparked determined 
profit-taking. The All 
Resources index fell 35 per 
cent and at the dose the All 
Ordinaries index was off 335 
or 15 per cent at 2,730.0. 

KUALA LUMPUR was 
higher on news that 
Mahathir Mohamad, the 
prime minister, had told for- 
eign fund managers his gov- 
ernment was willing to con- 
sider softening capital 
controls. 

The composite index 
gained 830 or 1.6 per cent to 


533.88, amid repeats that the 
prime minister had told fund 
managers he was prepared 
to look at changing a rule, 
imposed as part of the strict 
regime of capital controls on 
September l, that prevented 
foreigners from repatriating 
investments in shares for 
one year. 

Conglomerate Malayan 
United Industries was the 
most active stock of the day, 
rising 85 cents to M$1.04. 

SEOUL fell 25 per cent as 
foreign investors took profits 
in blue chips. 

The composite index shed 
12.44 to 555.17 which 
suggested, analysts said, 
that the overheated market 
was on its way to a period of 
consolidation. 

SOUTH AFRICA 
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Johannesburg was weak in 
slow trade, unsettled by prof- 
its warnings. 

The overall index lost 36.0 
to 5515.4, Industrials eased 
32.4 to 5,934.4 while golds 
tumbled 13.7 to 935.4 under 
the strain of a falling bullion 
price. 

Steel producer Iscor lost 
R0.0S to a low for tbe year of 
BJ on concern over the out- 
look for steel prices. 
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carte PIC 525* Cam PH Cl- 80 (060*98) 

cu* mt eraup nc iim ta ii« Dtb 
20M • lasotKosgeoMe) 
CafenCeiKMidBidlmPLCADReL-i}* 
41«(1i. ' 

Carton GannunKMBM PUD 95fr(Niq Cu* 
CwPlf-14S%AgO*iQ%«MMffi» . 
(MMqtoStoBtDBQdqsnoin 


cube PLC e\ Cm Cun Prt 60p-J90 
(090*98) 5 (2, l) 210 Hi 
Cp. PLC SW. Coro tad Pt) CT - 1*6% 
(tSOrfa) 4(D90MB) %<09M9) \ 
(060*08)% (090*99) 4 (000*06) % 
(00*09) 

C0u PLC 6M. Cun toPdCI - 152 (06048) 
2 (090*98) W (090*88)% (090*98)% 
(060*98) V (090*98) 

CbipaBto Rnooure* PIC Ord 2Sp - 1300 
(070*08) 

Out** Bufebg SodMy Fbg Rto Penn H 
B**nrgSb(- 102 (090*98) %t09D*B8l 
Owcfeuy Ettta PIC 9% Ue Ln SR SOW 
■ 98% (090*08) 

Cw SH* Em* PLC 59S*. Cm Cun (tod 
Pd £1 -87875 B (040*98) 

C**B PUD** LdSV* Urn Ui S4 2002117- 
95(080*9^ 

0o«* vir«*« Ptc *j»s euro Pd Ei - re 
(070*68) 

Coa»V(y*«iPLC6Vva*cn»a*i 
Q8WC3 £1000 (Rb) ■ » RWeBB) 60 
(080*68)80(080*98) 

Codaon Gnop PIJC 7% Cm Bds 21 10004 
(BjO -97% 49(060*38) 

CftOpam M PIC S2»NnOm tod 
M St ‘ U2L(09O*99) S\r(09O*69) % 
(09EMS) % (090*00) h (090*981 % 
(000*98) 

CoOpaMM* Wbotonh Sornty Ld 7V* Irt 
life DM) Sft 201B ■ «1 .1 (060*98) 

Ctott ConMbng Qroup PLC Bp (NM) 2nd 
Om Rad P»f Shs5f>- 95 KV (060MB) 
Comty WMnff SooW)' I2%ft> Pam hr 
smog Ste EKtt fltotf - MO (090*98) 
D*4 IM & Game To* PIC Old 50p ■ 
2425(DOOM« 

Dabartmt ftoM PLC 7VMtos In S* 
20029)7-98(090*99) 

OttfUBt PLC DU tOp- 80% (090*98) 

PLC ADR (M) - 469125 (10) JBB75 

(«) 

Dtw Group PLC ADR (2:1 1 ■ 3*4 (090 MB) 
Dmom 01 PlC MB to SM tor Ort EPQ2S - 
' 2(030*88) 

EttbrnfeM toasane 09to PLC 6925% 
NmCon tad Pd £1 - 131 !tS0M8) 1 
(090MB) 1 1090*99) r(09Ds9B) 
BtiatorWMCU»-N6239iflBPa98) 
Bferato* 01 PLC 10V. Ua* Lil sa 2013 : 

142 (BBM6) 2 (D90M9) 2 [080*90) 
EM8td**Q8PlC1l%n.U«U>S& 
taoeia £1 - H3% JS (083*98) 
& *a wimaM l tt *a *m C«qen|fLd2ao 
. CfePMSa* 7p- 09090*99)9 (090*99) 
Emferofcrn Co PIC 0*) B* 5f» - 260 
1060*98) 

ft* Adkro PLC Or) %M 2S - 294 W 6 00) 

. 6(1.2)301(0) 

Fto* Annul CM* tit* Trt Ld Ur* Cm Uns Ln 
a *» (UK JtoBJ - 1 S5 (070M9J 
Petal OntBP PlC Ora Sfi ■ 57 1090*99] 9 
(0*0*8) 

T alUM ton * g Owa m a San s LdgaPftp 
- Dab S(k- 88 (000*88) 

FUaMr ftofeto RC 4to« cm Oar (tod PH 
£)• til (070*68) 

ftaar Hm PIC S*. Cm Can Ftod PH Cl 
-97 900*98) 

PMttiU tae Scb tor Con ■ XFi 
(09D*BB) 

PMa.S*iM81UmaPLC8%2ndCunPrt 
. £7-l3S%4J.*(04J3«9B) . 

- OMrtur munii PIC APB .(*■*)■ 25*975 

O0**e) 8875 (4 8) * 9.12S 1100) 
CadraiPLC 0* SOp - 230 l09Q*9n 30 
1090*98) SO rOBOKHl » (00*991 3C 
. (090*99) 90(090*99 -.(C) 'a 1090*98)1. 

(090*981 .918 LE9Qt98i 818 «XM0| 3 
«51) 

O*oa* ncctoa* PLC r< 3 Cua M nr C] - 
141% 2V (060*6® 

C*naMVrU*ni WjCffVjCurotodPrlCt. 
IMlsflKDM® ^75 /0SDB98) 7 |Gm*9B) 

7 «BD*88) 7 (D90M® 7 1990*9® 
Qara*B*eacCoPLCADR ’VI). 9 
(OSMI) 

ototRCMA n:i r - uxtowsai 

ntomifMiriinr rnnfn] m 

(090*98) 6 ilfl. 3) 35 (2a 4. HH 27 B0| 
5125(7® 5(10) 

tatogpr to* PLC W5?. U) *4 q 0*b S* 
2024-MI070*9e> 

Cata* (tonvPLC KB. W U)g DM Sd 

laaat-m'tmnsef 

DM PMtow Em* plc ia uib 

■ DM 3k 2016 -WO (030*80) 
, 0ro aM *0*na PLC 7* On Sanaa Bd* 

- 2003 Cl (R*gd) - 102 totOBOMS) 3"^ 
(090*98) ’*(090*08) '.(090*98) 


Groan** Group PLC B% Cu» Prf El - 120 
(070*98) 

Groenab Group PIC 10Yw Dab S* 2017 - 
. 151)060*98) 

GmhBi Group PLC IT ^ Deb Slk 2014 - 
150': (030*68) 

Gnmafe Grrep PLC 0VS, hd Uns Ln 6ft - 
120(070*98) 

feaycn* PLC Wt* to Sito lor CM - 8 
WO*BB) 

Gwdan Boyal EWaagt PLC ftod PrVShs 
2D\p-1T WOMB) 

H*a» PLC 1 2r. Pap &*> Bfe £ - 171 v. 
(070MB) 

HaHrai PLC i^ft Pap SUi Bfe £ - 3XP> 
(030*08) 

nm* PIC 11% cun Prt £1 • 145 (030*88) 
ffeUaad (ferns) Grate PLC SV5 Cun PH 
Cl -01 (070*90) 

Hawn PLC ADR (SI) - 37 0G2S (8) ■ 525 
(Sj .375 (25) 

Hon o( HUro PIC Old I0p ■ BT : 

RSO*98) 9*7 {060*081 90 (060*98) 
Mtodnm Wdfe PLC ADR (4:1) - 4 85 
(070*08) 

Honang Sauta Id 0 V« D*b Sk 
2571)2019- 129091 .12109376 (030*68) 
WBC Mdlps PLC 11 J0*. Sfead fife 2002 
El (Reg) - 103 (090*90) 4 (180*99) W: 
(090*98) 

totond Group PLC Cn» Cura Red Ptl 20p - 
■ 178(000*98) 

UP Group PLC 0*1 Iri) Q5p (Np - 18/12/9K - 
*! (070*96) 

lnpaWCnsntalnduAMPlCAaR(4-l)- 
30 (080*90) .0625 ilQ. 15 100).1454PD) 
.25 01 -S6* (090*08) 6 (20) ■ B (8) .75 
(4) 875 (4) S4 (13) 

tacafe Group PLC Wbi to SUitar Old -4 
(940*98) 

. tad* FWd , B'Sta.p7B , i (090*96) 

Jaur Stott* Co Id El ■ zr 

Jctnson Sam Group PLC 75p (NM) Crw 
Cun Rad PH lOp - 120 (060*98) 
IbfeaybidustaPLCil'ACuMpifEI - 
1301090*68) 

KngBMwr PLC MR (21 ) - 151 {080*981 
KIM* PLC 7p cm Cun Red Pd Sp - 92 

Laid SacuraM PLC 7% Cw Bds 309)2006 

LASdO PLC imn. Deb Sk 2009 - 132 1 ! 


LwfeX ftofcro* Buncos a**W 13 Vi 
Pan M Bearing Sns ■ 198MO6O*09) 200 

Led* Wbe Group PLC Old 20p - 8 (15) 

Law Uofan) Partneolap PLC 5?> Cun Rtf 
SHE El -95 (MO*96) 

Ubany Hanawnu Hkigs PUS SVk Sufi Cm 
B fe SOMODOB El (RtffO - 105 (OHMS) 

LJtoshal PLC 3S«, Cun Prf CT • 70 0170*88) 

Lfindun Rnaca A kambna* Grp PLC Wb 
to Sub tar Ord- 5ft (080*98) . 

London Hanmnaf Gnup Pt£ AOH Or\\ ■ 
1064(070*981 

London Unbare Sacuta PLC 10*< is* 

Mg Dab SB 3018 - W) (00*961 

LucairiftM? PLC ADS I1D-.I) - 31561M2 825 
£875 (080*98) 

Uata « Spenoa PLC ADR I51{ - 41 22 


tatoy PLC T Sta n SOp - ID (1. 7. 1} 2 
(651 

MeAlparo (Abed) PlC «, Cun Prt El - 12S 

UeCafer * Storm PLC 74L Cw Uns Ln S* 

WU*i * Sons Ld 10*1% Cun Prf El - 
157V .6 (000*88) 

Hands* (Joan Ptc 95. cun Prf El • 120 

«4EPC PIC NcoCun Bed Pr) » 9«*> ■ 

87 1060*68) 7 (090*98) 7 (080*98) 
UEPC PIC 8V Uns Lit S*> 200HS5 ■ lOffb 

UentaTHta flittto PLC Wltatoa 


Masay Dedg^ Nttrour Co 3W bnlDeb 
Sft-86 (030*881 

Ud Km w*ca PLC 5* pap ttofc s* - bb 
(000*69) . 

Mud*» (A. S JJ G*wp PLC ft V+ IB U« 
Deb am. HS't (030*68) 

ItofenM Ond Compaiy PIC Exdr Bfe 

2009 £1000 (ftog) - 126 1030038) 
ftaaiM Grid canpay PLC *W« Exdi flfe 
2008 £(0G0 (Br) (Rag Si - C124<« (060*98) 


Mdbntf Poaa PLC AOfl (4rt1) - *31873071 
13) 

nBunMWatMnaaBatoPtCADn (81)- 
1001825 (090*0(6 
Nfem) Waarrtnua Bank PLC 9% 
SeTAMon-Cun Prt £1 • 167 (000*98)7 
(090*98) 7 (060896) 7 §390*98) 7 
(090*98) 7 (080*98) 7 (090*09) 

NaareiM Wsstmnstor Bark PLC 12VIL 
SUwuLUns Ln EBi 2004 - 129 (040*98) 
NMcasfe SiMfev SoeMr 10V5 Pam M 
Soaring Sh* £1000 ■ 16$ (090*96) 7 
(090*96) 7 (090*98) 7 (060*98)70 
(090*90)70(010*98) I (090*96) 
Hwro mJ* Ekfefing SooMy l2Vi Perm tat 
Bearing Sh* £1000 ■ 190 (090*90) 1 
(030*981 .05 (090*08) 

Nawy Group PLC IS* Cun Prf £1 - 70 
«7D*90) 

Norm Brttah Houang Hmttai 8hfli GM 
Sec S* 201600 (Reg) - 13507 (030*980 
Nsnhan Foods PLC 6*TV Cw Sub Bfe 

onane nooo (Rtf - set (030*98) % 

(090*98) 9V (060*96) V (090*68) 
Northon Rock PLC 1 2*» Pap Sub Nto W 
- 187 (090*90) 9 060*98) 

Nam Suroy Wtokr Ul 44A, Deb Sik - 74 

1090*90) 

Norm Surrey Water Ld 5% Deb SOi - 00 
1060*981 

Norihunbriai Vteter Ud 525% Red Deb Slk 
2012 - 94(090*88) 

OEM PLC Old 25p - 32 (D90*9Q 3 (090*08) 
Orange PLCAOR (51) -50X7832045(4) 
(10)59/10) 

Panmoua PLC Cun Sec Cm Rad Pit Sts 
£1-55(080*08) 

Parorjon. Zochorto PLC 10% Cun Prf £1 - 
144V J5> .7 (040*69) 

Peabody Tlusl 1029% IMMQDebSft 
StimiB - 153V (090*98) V (080*88) 

Peel HUge PLC £2» (N*J Cm Cm Ncn V 
Pit El - 195 1060*90) 

Peniosubr & Odsnt Stom N» Co 7*A Cnv 
Bfe 19MJ3 £1000 (Regd) - 112 V3V4 
1070*96) 

P6ft«K Foods PIC Red Prf V Shi El - 91 
1070*88) 

Pwbm Feeds PLC Cm JtodFW 125p- 127 
(000*99) 

Paws PLC BSPS Cun Prf £1 - 94 7 
(030*981 

Ptonteflcn & GbnBrM kmetmids PLC 9^ W 
Cun Rsd Prf £1 - 90 1070*98) 

Poacd Dutirrn PLC 4’A Cun Prt 50p - 38 
1070*98} 

PneGm PLC ADR |43) - 545 
PPL Therapeutic* PLC Nh> Ord 50p (Np - 
21712166) - 10 (090*9^ 3 (030*991 8 
(090*961 3 (090*98) 8 (090*90) 3 
(090*96} 4 (690*381 S 
Prarea Famd) PLC AOR (2:1) - 58S (9) .72 
(090*86* .72 (090*99) .75 (030*981 
Preraw Fane* PLC MW (1:1) (Cun Cnv 
Prft- 18 (060*38) 

Pinna Faneti PLC BS^r Cum Om Itod Prt 
(String OR4MM ■ Til* (030*99) 

Pibudi FamM PLC 51 AS Cun Com (tod 
ProtSfeCl (US5Cpn) -TIV (090*98) 
Pubeo PLC 11 Vk Savaat Deb S* 2000 - 

□wans Mon House* PIC la Mtg 
DebSn 2020 -1234^(070*98] 
CUmMmi Ttoaas PLC 12% W Mo Defi 
Stt OT3 - ISO (080*08) 

Racal BBerroMe* PLC ADR (2:1) - 10 


Ratojeto Ftosaurees U) COS (Rapt 6ftt ot 
NPV) (Reg S) - U (2) 

Rao GttpKM AOS (Rapr 10 Onl RttO) 
(144A)-S026(D4De«B1 
RkUI A CctoBBi PLC 5V Cun Prt £1 - BS 

(togal HUM Group PLC K fim Mtg D*bSd( 

REXAM PLC W Sh* £1 - 91 (0) 

Rto TWO PIC Ort IQp (Brt - 715 (070*98) 
Rto TWO PLC a32»fc‘4Cunl Prf Cl - 83 

Rolto-floyca PlC ADR (5 1 1 - 19.8 (060*98) 
ROM PLC 9"* cum Prt £1 - 175 (090*981 
Rovm & Sur ABanca bn Group PIC 7^ 
Com tad W O - 131 (090*99) I (090*99) 


Sanuuy Gnitf PLC Wt* to SU> far Old • 

3V (030*96) 

8c«feh 8 Ktowcaafe PIC 8429% (NflQ Cun 
PW £1-118 20 (000*00) 

Boodtti Mad* Group PIC 850% Cm Urn Ln 
8k 2007 -114 4 (090*98) 

SeoUsh Power PLC ADR (4:1) -41B 
(090*98) 

Savcin Dora PLC V Sh* 38p - 309B5 
(080*98)1(1.0) 

Share (Arthur? 5 Co PLC Ore d ip -1 
(090*98) 1 (090*98) 1 (000*90) .108375 
(080*081.125 (090*00) 25 (DBOB98) 

9 i*I Transport ft Taefeg Co PLC Ord 25p 
W- 340 (080*88) 

Shel Transport 5 Tradtog Co PLC AK1 (Bri )- 
362 (75) 2719 (090*981 .4375 (10) 498 
fill £ (7) jSU (1SB 1 .0112730 (13) 
ShfeTinittpcrt & Taring Ce PLC 5V*m 
PK (Cun) £1 -90(070*08) 

Shopto Gnp PLC Old Sp - I8to (OSOcOtf 
9dpun BiAfec Soday l2Vb Pam M 
Beatag Efts £1000 (Rag) - 198% (080*98) 
7(060*98)201 (090*88) t (090*96) 
fflcynPhama PLC B-Wtoranto - 8 (040*98) 
SroNmna Beacban PLC ADR (5:1) ■ 8827 
(10J 275 (1) 4375 (4) £ (15) ‘ 7 (10) 5 (5) 
Bril (W» ) an* PLC Non Cun Rod Prf 
S* 50.75P - 2S (090*98) 5 (090*98) 5 
(090*09)5(090*68) 

So*) (WH) Grow PIC 5M& Red Uns Ln 
Sk> 85(070*08) 

Sou* smsonfcnro VWa PLC 4% Pem DM> 
Erk - 70 fO0Oe98) 

SendBid CterttOd PLC 12Vt> Stixud Una 
Ln Sk 20020)7 - 117 (070*08) 

Starting Puttering Group PLC 6 %Citv Cum 
Red Plf £1 -90(070*98) 

Staring PubtaMng Group PLC B2CL Crnr 
CunRadSacPriShsCI -100(060*96) 
IbdpctaTacbndfagyPLCWtotoSijbhrOid 

(Br»9 MM-215) 

TH* 5 Lyte PIC ADR (4:1) - 3422 (090*98) 
Tosco PLC 4% Uns Deep Decotrt Ln 5k 
2009 - 921* (09068) 'll 0)90*90) 

THFC (tartwed) Lfl 5BK. fadtt-LMtod S* 
2020- 14&57 (070*90) 

TNsd* Hotels PLC 7 Vk la Mig Deb S« 
2022- 119 (070*9^ 

Thfafeto Hotafa PLC 10««1 1st Ug Deb Sk 
2014 ■ MB'S (09O*B8) 

Thre* Vbfefs Wtaa PLC 4% bid Dob Sk - 
681090*98) 

tept Esram PLC 7 VL Cm Uni Ln Sk 2020 
-103(0Kta9B) 

TtorspM DeMtopoeM Group PLC W Sta 
34 4p - 32994 (090*99) 3 1000*99} 

Trust Unton Frinco (1901) PLC a.i2S% Oeb 
Sk 2008 - 116 (030*99) 
urepae PLC ADR (I t) - 754 (OStaaaj 
Unted Bsculls Megs) PLC Red V 2&3p - 
04(1,0) 

Upton 8 Soutwm Mdgs f\C Wls to BUT far 
Old- 025(090*99) 

VMafane Group PLC ADR |1b.1) - 1495 (JL 
I] .75 13) SO (101 ■ 0825 (2. 1) 25 (3) 1 
(0BDB9BI . IS m -8125 (960*98) 21 (4) 
Wairor (Thuraasi PLC Orfl Sp - 27 (070*99) 
Wtobuv [SG ) Group PIC 7*rt. Cu* Prf El - 
1ST .5 (09 Db 98) 

W*sse* Wa*r PLC PBg R» Cun (tod Prf 
SOp (Ex Penal Rad)- 51 5 (040*98) 

W E W Group PLC lO'A- Cum Rad Prt 

losenoce n - ice roeoasei 
WMbrefid PLC 9.125 % DMj Ek 2021 - 13S»» 

trarrew] 

Uifemal PLC iitflb Deb Sk 2011 - 153% 

A (080*097 

WMdtotod PLC 7Vu Un* Ln Sk 9SS0 ■ 96% 
warn plc loan* Cum prf ei - iso 

VMans PLC Nar Cun cm Rod Prt V 34P - 


(toy# Bat* of Sotfemd Group PIC5VK 
Cun Prt £1-98 (090*6) 

Itafer Holdtags PLC Ord EP0O4 - p345 (1, 
2 ID) .10*58298 (0)823174 (76) *(«# 
5*ttfe » S«kH PLC (5-1 ) - tl 

CB2132 


f PLC lOWrCWnW Cl - IBlb.B 


as% Dob Sk 2016 - Ito (000*08) 10 

WyeUd Group PLC Ord 20p ■ S'* (070*98) 
Xaiom Group PLC Wit to Sufi to>(M> UP* 

York Wsfennrk* PLC Sto Deb Sdi find) -88 

'fc^4W8&B*ayPLC9W*D9bSk 

2018-140(090*98) 


ZENECA Glare* PIC ADR (M) - 4426 
(000(08) .43 (090*98) £ (090*98) .625 
(090*08) 2 {000*98} 5 (090*68) -012 
(00*68) JBO* (050*90) .123498 
(080*98) 23 (090*08) 2IB4S2 1090*98) 
255 (080*98) 275 J75 (000*08) S 
(090*98) 20 (090*98) 59 fomeSQ 

Inyeani Kit Tju sts _ _ 
AbantoM Hlgfa Income Thni PLC 7.1% Deb 
Sk 200B ■ 111 flMMKQ 2 fDfl£M£0 2 
(000*06) 2 (090*00) to (090*08) 

ABanca Trusl PLC 5% Prf Sk - 87 (070*98) 
Amataan Ogprabakg TIibi PLC GaVZaro 
cpn Cm Urn U1 Sk 50p 2003 - 67to 
(000*98) 

Airrerican Opporiurfly Trust PLC ZaroCpn 
Cnv Un Ln Sk 5^7 2060 - B5D0 (080*60) 
Barkan bw W PLC 4% Pap Q*b Sk - 73 
(WDB08) 

Bakas Iw Urt PLC 8% Dab 8k 2023 - 132 
(030*66)2(030*98) 

Bis Overseas tacora* 4 Qrowh Ld toe Ip - 
115(000*98) 

Mod Erp** Sec 8 Gw Tat PLC Kftfc Dab 
Sk2011 - 1404. (D30aSB) 

CabngotmB^L ba -fid PLC Us(Co*ipri Wt 
Nd.1 - No.10) - 220 (090*98) 

Cafangomi Daauuebam fT PLC Wls to 
Sub far Ort 50p- ID (090*98) 

C*r d Irondon bMemiatTiutt PlC BVK 
Dob Sk 2021 - (36b 7 (tMOaflS) 

Ounafe Inccnw Grorii Irar T« PLC 7^n, 
DflbSk 2019 -1261.(070*98) 

Efetoutfi JrarW PLC 160*. Cbm PM Sk - 
90 fOQKMB) 

EdSnbugh Iw HA PLC 11 «L Dsb Sk 2014 - 
lea's (060*96) 

Rkntog American km Tit PLC (MfSfy 
Cun Prt Sk - 704- (070*89) 

Rarwg Ctowriioun tav W PLC 11% Deb 
9k 2009 -130 (080*89) 

Hawig UacanSto In* 1st PIC 4 Mi Pap 
Deb Sk-81 99(040*68) 

Pnofeigton tacane & Casual Dri PLC 12SK 
Dab Sk 200B - 148 <030*881 
Govs* Strangle to* -ftr PLC i i w, Deb Sk 
2014 ■ 161\ (030*96) 

GUnuss Hght Extra Inc ‘U PLC Unitt 
(Cmnp.1 Old 2Sp & 1 Zao DriPrt) - 297 
(090*68) 

Hondaraui Smdar Cm ba^ta PLC 10<& 
Dab Stone- 154.73(090*06) 

NVESCO Engfcii & baTBU PLC 6.75% Deb 
S* 2023 - 1 42% J5 (0*0*9^ 

Laatand bw Co PLC tlWk Dab 8k 2010 - 
147(070*99) 

Macurr Keystone *w hri PLC TRflL Oto Sk 
2020-127(070*08) 

Iti* Seeuta PLC Zaro Dto W ip - 51% 
(090*99) 2L. (090*98) * (090*99) L. 
(09CM8) % (09Da88) HKOSOeBQ «b 
(OBDaBB) <trP9Dfe9) raRBDegq H 
(1190*9^ ^(DSOaOB) (000*98) 

(090*88) >6 (09D*«0 % 1090*98) % 
(090*96) * (090*98) 

Hoik* to* TO PLC BVb Dab Sk 2023 - nob 


in Trial PLC Geared On) 
)Vi (090*88) 1(060*88)1 


Sunk* Aroatan Inv Co PIC 8« Deb Sdi 
2022-131.151040*98) 

Second SLDavxl Invito PLC EquiyUnittfl 
Nri Inc < 1 RatttoM (tofi) - ITS (090*08) 
£hm Soria CoropanHi PlC W(* to SU> 
to Ord -35 (OSO^B) 

Ttmgriwm'nuM PlC 726% Cw Un*Ln 
Sk 2003- 107 |DBD*9i) 

Throsnucton Ihfe PLC T2S1K Deb Sik 2010 

- 1£3V (070*98) 

Tribur* Trusf PLC SlVt 0*b SK 2012 - 134 
(070*96) 

VUue Raalttlicn That PLC 1/4% Cnu Uns 
Ln Slk 2000 - 1G8 (060*0*1 
Wlton to* Co PLC 6*A Exeb Bfe 1 WOB 
£1000(R*gdl- 134'* 5 1 !! (070*981 
Wfen taw Co PLC SW Deb Sk 291 6 - 139 
(000*98)5(0*0*981 


MOMMyHghl 

1p-S0(09l 


Alternative Investment 
MarKet 

Huta)0h«nep8dW7UCM 75p-00 
(090*98) 

Kaystou ScrfMco PLC W!*n Sufi far Ord • 
6 .1875(080*98) 

Souk Batoi ConcapB PLC Ord Ip - 1 
(1BNO6S)1(10NO60)2I| 
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NEWS DIGEST 


MEDIA 


United News & Media 
shares dip on warning 

Shares in United News & Media, the publishing and 
broadcasting group, dosed 12p down at 511p after it said 
that weakness in advertising revenue was affecting busi- 
ness in Its Miller Freeman magazines and exhibitions arm. 
Analysts cut forecasts for United's pre-tax profits for the 
year by between 3 and 4 per cent after the statement 
WestLS Panmure cut 1988 forecasts, excluding Channel 5 
losses and Garban, to £275m from £290m. 

However, the group emphasised that it would seek fur- 
ther acquisitions during the coming year, as well as invest- 
ing in new product launches, following the £450m sale of 
its regional newspaper division earlier in the year. 

It intended to continue consolidating existing market 
positions ‘and to extend its brands by market and geogra- 
phy as suitable acquisition opportunities arise". It had 
"substantial financial resources” at its disposal. Stiff com- 
petition for media properties in the past year is thought to 
have deterred United from making large acquisitions. How- 
ever. directors believe the downturn in some markets 
means it may be able to acquire assets more cheaply. 

The expectation that United will be affected by a similar 
weakness in revenues to Reed Elsevier's business informa- 
tion division had already caused a 22 per cent fail in Unit- 
ed's shares over the past three weeks. 

It confirmed that it intended to accept the terms offered 
by the Independent Television Commission for renewing its 
Mendian nv licence. This was despite the rTC renewal fig- 
ures being "at the lower end of our expectations”. 

United emphasised that its business exhibitions amt had 
been ‘resilient" despite the Asian economic crisis, and 
said there was a levelling of demand for advertising in 
trade publications for some industries. 

Garban, the group’s former money broking arm, has 
been demerged after an extraordinary general meeting on 
November 16. and one-off costs from the demerger are to 
be treated as an exceptional item in the 1998 accounts. 
John Gapper 

CHEMICALS 


BOC in disposal talks 

BOC Coating Technology, part of the BOC Group, is in 
talks that may result in the sale of the business to Leyboid 
Systems, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Blazers and Lay- 
bcld Deutschland Holding, part of Zurich-based Oeriikon- 
Buhrie Holding. 

California-based BOC Coating employs 165 people and 
has net assets of about Cl 5m. BOC shares fen 13Vip to 
B58p. 

Meanwhile. Roger Stoll, who left the group bn April after 
it sold its Ohmeda healthcare business, is to receive a 
pay-off of up to El. 83m, bringing his potential remunera- 
tion for the year to £2.1 7m (£559,000). 

BOC says in its annua! report that Mr Stoll's termination 
agreement allows for the payment of salary for two years 
or up to the time he obtains new employment He has also 
been paid an incentive payment of £ 1.01 m following the 
sale of Ohmeda - of which he was chief executive - for 
£64 Om. 


INSURANCE 


NPI receives four bid offers 

The bidding for NPI, the mutual nte insurer, moved Into its 
final stages yesterday when four companies submitted 
final offers, ahead of an NPI board meeting on Monday. 
The four bidders are CGU, the newly-merged composite 
insurer. AMP of Australia: Swiss Life; and Britannic, the 
door-to-door sales specialist. NPI is expected to name its 
preferred bidder before Christmas. Analysts have put a 
price tag of £1bn to £2bn on the deal, and say NPI’s 
6C0.000 policyholders can expect windfalls worth an aver- 
age of al least £1.000. Christopher Brown-Humes 
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If you would like to advertise, or require any 
further information, please contact: 
Sherie Donovan 

Tel: 0171-873-4928 Fax: 0171-8734296 
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City looks to Shell ‘chief of staff to lead from the front 


n Monday afternoon 
Mark Moody-Stuart, 
chairman of Royal 
Dutch/Shell, the Anglo* 
Dutch energy group, will 
walk Into the City's equiva- 
lent of a lion's den. when he 
faces oil analysts in what 
many expect will be a con- 
frontation. 

"There is serious disaffec- 
tion with the company,” said 
one leading analyst this 
week in summing up the 
City's attitude towards the 
group. 

The source of the frustra- 
tion is Shell's share price. 
Since the beginning of the 
year shares In Shell Trans- 
port & Trading, the London- 
based arm of the group, have 
fallen 20 per cent, while 
those of Exxon and British 
Petroleum, its arch-rivals in 
the super league of big oO 
companies, are up 21 per 
cent and 7.6 per cent respec- 
tively. More than £&5bn has 
been wiped off Shell’s mar- 
ket capitalisation since Mr 
Moody -Stuart took over the 
top post in July. 

Analysts will be looking to 
Mr Moody -Stuart for both 
hard numbers and direction. 
They not only want details 
of Shell's new performance 


targets, they also want to 
Imow how senior manage- 
ment intends to achieve 
them. But they need to be 
convinced first that there 
are no structural flaws In 
the way Shell is managed 
that might prevent those tar- 
gets being reached. 

This week it became clear 
that Shell was ready to 
dilute its long-standing colie- 


The Anglo-Dutch combine needs Mark Moody-Stuart, chairman, 
to stamp his authority on the group, says Robert Corzine . 

O n Monday afternoon targets, they also want to This would speed up ded- 
Mark Moody-Stuart, know how senior manage- sion ma kin g and reduce the 
chairman of Royal ment intends to achieve number of decisions that are 

subjected to group review. 

In a style befitting a 100- 
year-old corporate culture 
that prizes continuity and 
tradition, the shift in Mr 
Moody-Stuarfs role Is likely 
to “emerge" rather than be 
formally announced. 

That reflects in part what 

me person dose to the com- 
pany described as “residual” 
internal opposition to radical 
f-hnngp in Shell's consensual 
management, machinery. • 
The “emotional baggage” 
surrounding the consensual 
system is said to be espe- 
cially strong in the Nether- 
lands. 

There is also a desire to 
avoid a move that might be 
i n t erp reted within the group 
as a full rejection of the past 
Shell has historically shied 
away from a strong chief 
executive, partly because 
there has been a perceived 
need within the group to bal- 
ance Dutch and British 
interests. 

The issue was last raised 
in 1958, when. McKtnsey, the 
management consultants, 
recommended that the par- 
ent companies should share 


Energy gap 


glate management structure 
in the first high-level 
shake-up in nearly half a 
century. 

On Thursday Shell 
announced that divisional 
chief executives had been 
appointed in the two most 
important business areas, 
upstream exploration and 
production, and downstream 
refining and marketing. The 
move means all five of 
Shell's main businesses are 
led by chief executives. 

The centrepiece of the 
reform is expected to 
be a gradual transition by 
Mr Moody-Stuart from being 
the "first-among-equals” 
rhnirmnn of a five-member 
collegiate board, to being 
a true chief executive, with 
more direct control over 
the group's capital alloca- 
tion. 



one rturirman and one chief 
executive. The American- 
styie structure was rejected, 
with John Louden, then 
f-Jhairamn of Royal Dutch, 
remarking: “The American 
system is different,” 

But will such changes 
impress the analysts? Some, 


after all, have argued for 
more radical action 
Fergus Macleod, at BT 
Alex Brown, in Edinburgh, 
says it Is time that Shell 
“had a control freak" at the 
top to drive through radical 
change, which he argues 
nhimiri include the unifica- 


tion of the two companies. 

Other analysts are also 
keen to see more personal 
accountability for - Shell’s 
financial performance. Alan 
Marshall, at Robert Fleming 
in London, says the manage- 
ment team is “the least iden- 
tifiable in the business”. 


US charities to receive £20m from AMY deal 


By Jouafflan Ford 


A group of US charities 
stands to receive £2Qm as a 
result of the acquisition of 
Abbott Mead Vickers, the 
quoted advertising agency, 
by Omnicom, the US market- 
ing services group. 

Omnicom, said yesterday 
it would pay £343m in shares 
for AMV, with which it has 
had a close relationship 
since 1991. 

AMV is one of the UK's 
leading agencies, and is 


famous for its campaigns for 
Yellow Pages, Volvo and 
J Sainsbury. It introduced 
Henry Kissinger to the world 
of advertising by persuading 
the former US secretary of 
state to appear in advertise- 
ments for the Economist 

The charities, which have 
not been named, stand to 
benefit from a scheme 
designed to avoid Omnicom 
creating substantial 
amounts of goodwill from 
the deal 

AMV has net assets of just 


£43 -9m, so goodwill could 
have amounted to more than 
£300m. Under US accounting 
rules, this would have had to 
be written off annually, 
depressing Onmicom’s earn- 
ings. 

Omlcom has structured 
the deal as a “pooling of 
interests” to avoid goodwill, 
meaning it will be effected 
through a scheme of 
arran gement rather than a 
traditional takeover bid. 

In order for the deal to 
qualify as a pooling transac- 


tion, Omicom reduced its 
stake in AMV from. 27.7 per 
cent to below 10 per cent It 
said a 20 per cent stake at 
320p a share to three charita- 
ble trusts established for the 
purpose. 

IF the deal goes through, 
the trusts will realise a 
profit of £20m which will be 
distributed to the charities. 

Under the deal, Omnicom 
is offering 0.137 of its shares 
for each AMV share. Omi- 
com shares were trading at 
158 & following the 


announcement, valuing each 
AMV share at 444p and the 
whole group at £343L2m. 

This represents a premium 
of 23 per cent to AMV*s clos- 
ing price of 360p on Novem- 
ber 25. tiie last hading day 
before the announcemen t of. 
the talks, and is just below 
the stock's all-time high of 
448p. AMV shares' were 
unchanged at 420p yester- 
day. 

The acquisition of AMV 
would be Onmicam's second 
significant acquisition in the 


UK this year. In January it 
paid £i43m for GGT, another 
advertising agency. 

- “Omicom is basically just 
filling ln the UK gaps in its 
global network," said an 
analyst 

Two of the agency's found- 
ers. Peter Mead, chairman, 
and Adrian Vickers, vice 
chairman, stand to realise 
£7m between them from 
their personal holdings. 

AMV is advised by SG 
Hambros and Omnicom by 
Morgan Stanley. 


Lonrho Africa board wins backing 


By Charles PretzBk 


The ghost of Tiny Rowland 
asserted Itself yesterday 
when shareholders of 
Lonrho Africa voted to back 
the board and block an 
attempt by rebel sharehold- 
ers to oust three directors. 

Blakeney Management, 
the emerging markets fund 
manager which controls 10.1 
per cent of Lonrho Africa, 
had attempted to replace 
three of the group's non- 
executive directors, includ- 
ing Bernard Asher, chair- 
man, with its own nominees. 

Since being spun off from 
Lonrho, the conglomerate 
founded and run by the late 
Mr Rowland, in May at 95p a 
share, Lonrho Africa shares 
have performed poorly. 


reaching as low as 42p. Yes- 
terday they lost 4p to 61p 
with analysts suggesting the 
group, with African interests 
ranging from hotels to pig 
farms, was now vulnerable 
to a takeover. 

All the resolutions pro- 
posed by Blakeney were nar- 
rowly defeated with 53 per 
cent of votes cast against 
replacing Mr Asher with 
John Jackson, chairman of 
Ladbroke, the leisure group. 
Unusually, Lonrho Africa 
employed a company to 
solicit the support of individ- 
ual shareholders by 
telephone. 

James Leahy, head of the 
Africa department at 
THoare & Co, the stockbro- 
ker, said: “Tilly’s army was 
there in force and Tiny’s 


army never welcomed any- 
body new. It 'was -always a. 
case of 'better the devil you 
know 7 and they knew the 
devil when Tiny was 
around.” 

Before the meeting one 
septuagenarian shareholder 
who held Lonrho shares for 
more than 25 years, con- 
fided: Tm going to vote the 
way Tiny would want." 

Yet, another shareholder 
believed Mr Rowland, who 
ran Lonrho for 34 years but 
died ln July, would have 
backed Miles Moriand, chair- 
man of Blakeney. “Tiny 
always liked people with 
guts,” he said. 

The vote took place at an 
extraordinary meeting in the 
Barbican Hall in the City. 
The meeting was packed 


with some of the 33,000 pri- 
vate -shareholders who were 
fiercely loyal to Mr Rowland. 

Many have held the stock 
for over three decades and at 
least cine reached for a mag- 
nifying glass to read his 
ballot form at the. end of 
a meeting. 

The result was delayed 
until yesterday. 

Mr Moriand said he was 
disappointed with the result 
but added: “We’re active 
investors; well keep banging 
on the door." He said Blake- 
ney was a “long-term" and 
“committed” shareholder. 

Mr Moriand had called for 
Lonrho Africa to sell some of 
its disparate businesses, 
which Include agriculture, 
hotels and car dealerships in 
14 African countries. 



Proteus in drug discovery 
alliance with US group 


By VfcgMa Marti 


Proteus International, the 
biotechnology company, has 
formed a drug discovery alli- 
ance with a leading US com- 
binatorial chemistry group. 

David G ration, chairman, 
said the deal with San Diego- 
based ChemBridge Corpora- 
tion was an important vali- 
dation of Proteus's technol- 
ogy. The shares rose 2Y.p to 
37*. *p. compared with 45p in 
a rights issue this year. 

ChemBridge, a private 
concern that supplies phar- 
maceutical companies with 
molecules to aid drug discov- 
ery. will market Proteus's 
computer-aided molecule 
design software. This is 
intended to improve drug 
discovery by identifying the 
type of molecules most likely 
to hit the target. 

Mr Gration said the two 
companies would split reve- 
nues on a 50-50 basis. 

Proteus also said yester- 
day it was on track to enter 
its first trials in humans for 
its hypertension vaccine 


RESULTS 



David GiaQore enough cash to last group two year* Ashfey Ashwood 


early next year, after testing 
on hypertense rats had 
shown a significant lowering 
of blood pressure. 

Its discovery of com- 
pounds that combat throm- 
bosis was also attracting 
interest. It was in talks with 
potential partners pn all its 
programmes. 

He said that,, with an 
annual hum rate of about 


£4m. the company, which 
raised £7.6m through its 
rights issue, had enough 
cash to last two years. 

Pre-tax losses fell to 
£lJS5m (£1 J3m), -after a 
£500,005 milestone payment 
from its prostate cancer 
agreement with ML Labora- 
tories. Turnover was E612JXX) 
(£21,000) ami losses per share 
were ZZlp C&87D). 


SOMI 

expands 

overseas 

Sports & Outdoor Media 
International has acquired 
75 per cant of Boyd Austra- 
lia, which provides specialist 
outdoor advertising hi New 
South Wales. 

The sports media, market- 
ing and outdoor advertising 
concern has also bought 50 
per cent erf Boyd China, a 
recent start-up operation 
with rights to locations in 
the Chinese and Asian out- 
door market. 

Total consideration is 

AJ31.4m (£U_7m) comprising 

A$22£m in cash, 24m SOMI 
shares and a 12 month 
deferred payment of A$4m. 
The initial cash payment 
wiU be funded through loans 
of A$2L8m and from 
SOMI cash resources of 
ASLIm. 

SOMT also announced that 
John Beckwith; currently a 
nonexecutive director, has 

become non-executive chair- 
man. Graeme Boyer, the 
existing chairman, will 
remain an executive direc- 
tor. 
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by Midshires for 
Halifax purchase 


By Christopher Brown-Hoses 
m Birmingham 

Members of Birmingham 
Midshires, the UK's fourth 
biggest building society, yes- 
terday overwhelmingly 
backed its purchase by 
Halifax for £750m. 

Some 550,000 of 750,000 eli- 
gible savers voted, with 
525JH0 supporting the take- 
over and the loss of mutual 
status. 

More tb»n 50,000 of the 
53,000 borrowers who voted 
also backed the plan. 

In both cases, the votes 
comfortably exceeded the 
mini mum levels required. 

The result brings closer 
windfa l ls averaging more 
than £750 for nearly lm Mid- 
shires members. 

Long-standing savers will 
receive an average of £1,250 
in cash, while borrowers and 
savers of less than two years 
standing will get 400 prefer- 
ence shares worth about 
£400. 

John Leighfield. Midshires 

chairman, told tite meeting, 

attended by 600 members, 
that Halifax would enable 
the group to offer a broader 


range of products, and gain 
cheaper access to funds. 

He also pointed to intensi- 
fying competition ln the 
financial services industry 
as a reason to abandon inde- 
pendence. 

A number of members 
expressed concern over the 
outlook for staff jobs and 
branches. 

But Mr Leighfield said 
Midshlres would retain its 
brand, branches and man- 
agement. structure for at 
least three years, and there 
would be no compulsory 
redundancies. 

The board also faced 
criticism for abandoning 
mutuality. 

One member said it would 
lead to higher mortgage 
rates. 

Another said the local 
touch would be replaced by 
"faceless Yorkshlremen". 

The acquisition must still 
be approved by the B uilding 
Societies Commission. 

Subject to this, the trans- 
fer in ownership will take 
place on April 19 nmt year, 
with members receiving 
their cash and share entitle- 
ments before May 17. 


CVC eyes stake 
in Dutch pipes 


By ThoroW Barker 


CVC Capital Partners, a 
private equity provider that 
specialises in buy-ins and 
buy-outs, is in advanced 
negotiations to- buy 50 per 
cent of Wavln, a Nether- 
lands-based plastic .pipes 
manufacturer. 

The seller is Shell Petro- 
leum, the Dutch .arm of 
Royal Dutch/SheU; CVC may 
pay up to F1700m,(£225m) 
including debt. 

Shell put' its stake on. the 
market-in March as part of 
its strategy of selling its 
vinyl activities. Itis in nego- 
tiations to sell its 50 per cent 
stake ln Bovin, the upstream 
tfnyls business, to Shin-etsu 
Chemical of Japan. 

Wavin, which win have 
turnover of about Fi l.Tbn in 
the year to December, 
reported post-tax profits of 
PI 195m for the six months 
to June 30, 

_ WaterlekUng Maaischappij 

SSStt a local water 
m the eastern Nether- 
lands, owns the other half of 

theqompan, and will retain 
ns stake. 

CVC plans to use the com- 


gaay, which has an 
mated 22 per cent sha 
the European plastic 
and fittings market 
base for further acquit 
and believes the marl 
ripe for consolidation. 

Recent deals in the s 
include the acquisitic 
Da vinyl of Sweden, by 
life - a joint vei 
between Solvay, the Be 
and pharma/ 
cal group, and Wienerte 
the Austrian building ! 
rials producer - in Oc 
. last year, and last w 
offer for Marley of the l 
Etex of Belgium. 

The market is estuaal 
be growing at about - 
cent a year. 

Wavin provides pro/ 
for the building indu 
utilities and sewerage, 
in western Europe tend 
for the replacement of i 
pipes, while growth in 
Etn Europe is for new i 
ties. 

Wavin employs 4^00 
around Europe and has 

^factoring facilities ii 

Netherlands, . Switzer] 
Prance, Scandinavia, Po 
Germany and the UK. 
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Lack of interest hits Brazil telecoms sale 
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; Lack of Interest In a new 
round of Brazilian telephone 
privatisations by local and 
international investors yes- 
terday came as a serious set- 
back to the government, 
which had earlier said it was 
expecting bids from six 
groups of investor*. 

Only three groups yester- 
day filed documentation to 
bid at an auction in January 
for the right to set up four 
“mirror" companies to com- 
pete with four existing priva- 


tised networks. 

Furthermore, the National 
Telecommunications 
Agency, tho regulator, was 
reported to have suspended 
the auction for two of the 
areas because of lack of 
interest 4 

This is in contrast to .the 
sale In July of the govern-' 
meat's stake in the 
telephone system, which 
raised R*22.06bn ftiajbn), 63 
per cent above the minim urn 
price. It now . looks almost 
certain that the government 
will raise little more than 
the minimum price of 


RKL20bn for the four new 
networks. 

Analystssaycompanies 
were deterred by high in&rf- 
est rates, concerns over Bra- 
zil's economic stability and. 
the fall-out from a scandal 
surrounding the July privati- 
sations. 

The telecommunications 
minister was forced to resign 
this month, accused of 
favouring one of the bidders 
with state financing. 
BNDES, the national devel- 
opment bank. Implicated in 
the scandal, said it would 
not finance the acquisition 


of telecoms networks, 
restricting its support only 
to the investment phase. 

Rizwan Ah, Latin Ameri- 
can telecoms analyst at Bear 
Stearns, the New York 
investment . bank, added: 
“Apart fTOrn the OS compa- 
nies and some locals, almost 
everyone who wanted to be 
in Brazil is there already." 

The three groups that plan 
to enter the bidding in c lu de 
a consortium led by Bell 
Canada and Qualcom; a 
group comprising- Sprint, 
France T616com and Energis, 
the telecoms subsidiary of 


the UK's National Grid. 
Splice, a Brazilian operator 
and maker of telecoms 
equipment is a solitary third 
contender. 

Sprint, Energis and France 
Telecom plan to bid for a 
long distance and interna- 
tional operator to compete 
with Embratel. bought in 
July by MCIWorldcom. Bell 
Canada says It will enter an 
“aggressive” bid for the new 
network to cover the north 
and east of Brazil, a territory 
that Includes Rio de Janeiro. 
Splice is also bidding for the 
same region. 


• Brazil's securities 
watchdog has ordered the 
cancellation of a public offer 
to buy preferred stock held 
by minority shareholders in 
Lojas Renner, a department 
store acquired on Tuesday 
by JC Penney. 

The Sflo Paulo stock 
exchange, whose president 
holds 10 per cent of Lojas 
Renner's voting stock, had 
ordered Penney to divulge 
the price it paid for 
63 per cent of Lojas Renner's 
voting stock and to 
announce its plans for the 
company. 
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Matif pushes for 
derivatives link 


By Vincent Boland in London 
and Paul Betts in Milan 


& 


SfW deal 




s 


,iu backing 
lidsliiics for 


tif, the Paris derivatives 
ket, is close to agreeing 
link-up with, the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange and 
the Singapore International 
Monetary Exchange to cre- 
ate a new futures and 
options market alliance. The 
deal would bolster French 
attempts to -capture more 
derivatives business from 
Eurex. the dominant Euro- 
pean exchange. 

The alliance, which could 
be unveiled before Christ- 
mas, would allow for 24-hour 
trading in contracts based 
an euribor, the reference 
rate for interbank lending in 
the euro. 

Speculation over an agree- 
ment linking Matif. the CME 
and Sim ex intensified yester- 
day after the Paris market 
signed a preliminary agree- 
ment with MIF, the Milan 
derivatives market, and 
«eff. its Spanish counter- 
part, to launch the Euro- 
Globex fixed income deriva- 
tives market 

The Euro-Globex network 
was set up in June to link 
the Paris and Madrid futures 
markets in an attempt to 
create a rival European alli- 
ance to Eurex, which links 
the German and Swiss 
futures markets. 

Plans by Eurex and the 


Chicago Board of Trade, the 
world’s biggest derivatives 
market, to link their 
exchanges suffered a severe 
blow this vfeek when CBOT 
members elected a chairman 
hostile to the proposal, 
which would have created a 
joint electronic trading sys- 
tem and posed a threat to 
the Chicago market's tradi- 
tional floor trading. 

Eurex had sought to 
attract MIF to its venture in 
an effort to create a pan-Eu- 
ropean derivatives market. 
However, the Italian 
exchange opted for the Fran- 
co- Spanish alternative 
because of technical prob- 
lems with Eurex and the 
Germ an -Swiss venture’s 
efforts to impose its elec- 
tronic technology on fixture 
partners. 

Apart from enlisting 
Milan, the new network is 
expected to expand next year 
to the equity and index 
derivatives markets of Italy, 
Spain and France. 

Stefano Preda, chairman 
of the Italian stock 
exchange, confirmed Milan’s 
interest in joining the Anglo- 
German efforts to set op a 
integrated pan -European 
blue chip equity cash mar- 
ket. 

He said the derivatives 
partnership with Paris and 
Madrid would be based on a 
network approach. 


Seagram to cut 3,000 jobs 


By AAc* ftawstharn 


Seagram, the Canadian 
entertainment and drinks 
group; wfil next week unveil 
proposals to cut hundreds of 
music jobs in the UK, France 
and Germany by merging its 
Universal Music subsidiaries 
with those of the newly 
acquired PolyGram group. 

The restructuring in 
Europe’s three biggest music 
markets, which will involve 
dropping some recording art- 
ists and selling properties, 
will mark the first stage of 
the merger of PolyGram and 
Universal’s record compa- 
nies and. music publishing 
interests outside North 
America. 

Seagram expects to shed 
roughly 3,000 of its 15,500- 
strong' music workforce by 


next summer in an attempt 
to reduce annual costs by 
fSOOm. The savings will 
come equally between North 
America . and elsewhere, 
according to Jorgra Larsen, 
chairman of Universal Music 
International (UMI). 

It is expected that 2,000 of 
the job losses will be in 
North America, where Uni- 
versal and Poly Gram's distri- 
bution networks wm be com- 
bined. Some 1400 jobs will 
go from the 8,500-strong 
workforce outside North 
America, where Universal 
now subcontracts distribu- 
tion to Bertelsmann, the 
German media group. From 
Man*, its products will be 
distributed by the PolyGram 
network, which should save 
$50m a year. 

PolyGram and Universal's 



Jimi Hendrix: Universal owns 
rights to his back catalogue AP 


music publishing interests 
will be merged into a single 
infrastructure in eat* coun- 
try. as will its record labels 
in S3 smaller markets. 

Mr Larsen says that 11 
larger markets will, as far as 
possible, adopt the same new 


structure as North America, 
where Universal and Poly- 
Gram's labels are to be reor- 
ganised into four groups. 
The exception is Japan, 
where Universal has three 
years to run on a joint ven- 
ture. 

In the UK, Universal 
Music is likely to be divided 
into three groups of labels. 

The old UMI headquarters 
in London’s Soho will be 
closed as will several other 
buildings. Mr Larsen and the 
new UMI team will move to 
PolyGram’s former corporate 
headquarters in Piccadilly. 

Similar label structures 
are likely to be adopted In 
France and Germany. How- 
ever, Universal's rationalisa- 
tion plans have yet to be 
submitted to a European 
Union Works CcrundL 


Tokyo set to 
rescue bank 


By Gillian Tett In Tokyo 


The Japanese government 
last night appeared close to 
stepping in to rescue the ail- 
ing Nippon Credit Bank. 

Reports were circulating 
in Tokyo that the govern- 
ment would soon declare the 
bank insolvent and that the 
ruling Libera] Democratic 
Party was considering plac- 
ing the bank under state 
control. 

However. NCB insisted 
that it had not yet received 
formal instructions from the 
government and that it was 
in a healthy finawriai state. 
The Financial Supervisory 
Agency, Japan's banking 
watchdog, and Bank of 
Japan, the central bank, 
both said they were unaware 
of any concrete nationalisa- 
tion plans. 

The fete of NCB has trig- 
gered battles between 
bureaucrats and poli ticians . 
In particular, the FSA 
recently completed an 
inspection of NCB that high- 
lighted the scale of NCB’s 
problems and convinced the 
government that the bank 
would need to be reformed 
soon. 

Some government officials 
had initially hoped NCB 
could be rescued by Chuo 
Trust, another large bank. 
However, Chuo Trust 
announced this week that it 
did not plan an Immediate 
merger because of the scale 
of NCB’s bad loans. Conse- 
quently, some members of 


the LDP have demanded an 
alternative solution to NCB’s 
problems. One government 
official said: “We are waiting 
to see what NCB will da But 
there is not a lot of time.” 

The position of NCB has 
attracted growing attention 
because the government Is 
stepping up its attempts to 
reform the country's bank- 
ing sector. Two months ago, 
the government earmarked 
YH.QOObn ($i45bn) of funds 
for the nationalisation of 
weak banks, as part of a 
broader Y60,000bu support 
package for the financial sec- 
tor. The government has 
already nationalised one 
bank, Long Term Credit 
Bank. As part of this pro- 
cess, LTCB yesterday sub- 
mitted a restructuring plan 
that envisages a staff cut 
from 3,500 to 2,500, and over- 
seas outlets closed. 

NCB insists that its finan- 
cial position is strong. How- 
ever, it has admitted that it 
expects to hold Y3,2Q0bn 
worth of bad or potentially 
problematic loans by March, 
38 per cent of its loan portfo- 
lio. Although NCB’s net 
worth was Y477bn at the end 
of September, it had Y270bn 
worth of latent losses on its 
equity portfolio, and Y687bn 
in potential loan losses 
which the bank plans to dis- 
pose of in the second half of 
fiscal 1998. 

NCB’s share price yester- 
day closed at Y58, Y5 down 
on the day, before the media 
reports emerged. 


Workers pose threat to Korean chip merger 


By John Burton in Seoul 


Resistance in South Korea to 
reforms promised by big con- 
glomerates increased yester- 
day as workers staged pro- 
tests. As a result, a proposed 
merger between semiconduc- 
tor companies appeared to 
be collapsing. 

Lee Hun-jai, who heads, 
the state agency supervising 
corporate restructuring, said 
a merger between IX} Semi- 
con arid Hyundai Electronics 


to create the world's second 
biggest maker of memory 
chips was “In trouble" 
despite their promise to con- 
clude negotiations in two 
weeks. 

Mr Lee accused LG Semi- 
con of being unco-operative 
in supplying data to the con- 
sultancy 'Arthur D little, 
which has been appointed to 
determine whether 1X3 or 
Hyundai would have major- 
ity control of the new com- 
pany. 


He warned that creditor 
banks would cut lending to 
either company if they 
resisted the merger. Both LG 
Semicon and Hyundai Elec- 
tronics have large debts and 
could face bankruptcy if 
credit is squeezed. 

The government wants the 
merger to reduce excess 
capacity - blamed for a 
slump in the global prices of 
memory chips. 

Meanwhile, workers at 
Daewoo Electronics walked 


out in protest against the 
swap of the consumer elec- 
tronics company for Sam- 
sung Motors. The Daewoo 
Electronics president also 
opposed the deal, which 
union leaders say would 
result in job losses once the 
company is consolidated 
with the bigger Samsung 
Electronics . 

The Samsung/Daewoo and 
LG/Hyundai deals are the 
centrepiece of government 
plans to force the conglomer- 


ates to focus on core busi- 
nesses and reduce large 
debts through, mergers in 
nine industrial sectors. 

The government suffered a 
further blow when parlia- 
ment rejected proposals to 
increase foreign sharehold- 
ings in Korean telecommuni- 
cation operators from 33 per 
cent to 49 per cent 

The decision follows a 
struggle between the SK 
Group and foreign investors 
over control of SK Telecom, 


Korea’s main mobile phone 
operator. 

Foreign funds this year 
succeeded In placing repre- 
sentatives on the board of 
SK Telecom despite opposi- 
tion from the SR Group. 

Foreign investors accused 
SK of using the telecom unit 
to subsidise weak businesses 
in the group and hoped to 
increase their influence over 
SK Telecom with the 
planned rise in the foreign 
shareholding limit 
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CHINA'S NEW WA RMTH COULD PAVE W AY FOR TVPR0DUCT10N D EALS 

Murdoch and Beijing 
mend their fences 


By James Kynpe in Beijing and 
John Sapper in London 

Rupert Murdoch, chairman 
and chief executive of News 
Corporation, the global media 
company, is firmly back In 
favour with the Chinese 
authorities, raising the 
chances of new business agree- 
ments. 

China Daily, the country’s 
official Rngii sh - iawg iiagfr news- 
paper, yesterday published a 
front-page photograph of Mr 
Murdoch and China's presi- 
dent Jiang Zemin shaking 
hands and smiling at an hour- 
long meeting. 

The caption merely said: 
They met yesterday in Bei- 
jing". but the warmth of the 
greeting and the photograph’s 
prominence showed that Mr 
Murdoch and the Chinese lead- 
ership have buried earlier ani- 
mosity. The official Xinhua 
news agency said Mr Jiang 
“expressed appreciation for the 
efforts made by the world 
media mogul Rupert Murdoch 
in presenting China objec- 


tively. and cooperating with 
the Chinese press over the 
years". 

The Tppdjfl Twa gnatp fell from 
grace with the Chinese author- 
ities in 1993 after saying satel- 
lite television and modern tele- 
communications posed an 
“unambiguous threat to totali- 
tarian regimes everywhere". 

This was seen to have hin- 
dered his efforts to gain 
broader distribution for News 
Corp’s Star TV satellite televi- 
sion in China. Mr Murdoch 
was accompanied at his meet- 
ing with Jiang by Gareth 
Chang, recently appointed 
chairman of Star TV. 

Star, based in Hong Kong, 
already has a joint venture 
called Phoenix Satellite TV 
which is distributed by cable 
operators in Guangdong prov- 
ince - the first non-mainland 
operator with such a foothold. 

There was no public indica- 
tion yesterday that Mr Mur- 
doch signed any deals during 
his brief trip to Beijing, though 
he said News Corp was dis- 
cussing co-operation in inter- 


national film and television 
production. 

News Corp played down sug- 
gestions that the meeting - 
also attended by executives 
from other subsidiaries of 
News Corp - represented a sig- 
nificant change. It said Mr 
Murdoch met Chinese officials 
regularly. 

His return from the political 
cold in China has been tortu- 
ous. The decision to jettison 
BBC news from Star TV’s pro- 
grammes was seen as one of 
the efforts made by News Corp 
to soothe feelings among Chi- 
nese officials. 

This year, his publishing 
group HarperCollins dropped 
plans to publish a book by 
Chris Patten, the last UK gov- 
ernor of Hong Kong. Mr Patten 
was regularly criticised by Bei- 
jing during bis tenure. 

The coverage of Phoenix Sat- 
ellite TV is sympathetic to 
China. In a celebrated episode 
Wu Xiaoli, a Phoenix reporter, 
prefaced one question to Chi- 
na’s premier Zhu Rongji with 
the words: “You are my idol." 


Coca-Cola’s shares lose 
their fizz as sales dip 


By Richard Tomkins in New Yale 
and John WH&nan in London 

Shares in Coca-Cola, until 
recently one of Wall Street's 
highest flying stocks, took 
another battering yesterday 
amid alarming signs that the 
world was losing its thirst for 
Coke. 

The company said volumes 
of its soft drinks would be 
slightly down in the quarto: 
just ending, the first time in 
recent memory that the com- 
pany has failed to report a 
sales increase. 

At the same time, it 
announced a move to boost 
overseas volumes by buying 
Cadbury Schweppes' soft 
drinks brands outside the US 
for SL85bn. In early afternoon 
trading, the shares were down 
$2*» at 363,}. nearly 30 per cent 
below their closing high of 
387 £ in mid-July. 

Coca-Cola is heavily depen- 
dent on sales outside the US 
and has been badly hit by eco- 


nomic upheavals in Asia, 
Russia and South America. It 
warned in September that 
fourth quarter earning s would 
be down. 

Yesterday, however, it deliv- 
ered worrying news that 
fourth quarter volumes were 
weak even in countries that 
bad not been hit by economic 
uncertainty and volatility. 

In these countries, it said, its 
volumes rose by a percentage 
in the low single digits, or mid- 
single digits adjusted for a 
smaller number of days in the 
quarter. The company's target 
growth rate is 7-8 per cent 

Overall, it said, volumes 
would be slightly down, or 2 -i 
per cent up adjusted for the 
smaller number of days. It 
warned that fourth quarter 
earnings per share would be 
only 24 to 25 cents, for below 
the 30 cents analysts expected. 

Douglas Ivester, who became 
chairman and chief executive 
a year ago, said: "In our 113- 
year history, there is scarcely 
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a time or place where we 
haven't weathered economic 
storms and emerged in a better 
position than before." 

The acquisition of the Cad- 
bury Schweppes brands fol- 
lows a review by the UK group 
that concluded it did not have 
the distribution network to 
create long-term growth. 

The businesses involved 
operate in 120 countries, and 
have 3.1 per cent of the mar- 
ket In most of these countries, 
Cadbury had less than 10 per 
cent of the market for behind 
Coke and Pepsi-Cola. 

The agreement, which 
includes Schweppes, Canada 
Dry, Dr Pepper and Crush, is 
conditional on regulatory 
clearance and is expected to be 
completed by the middle of 
next year. 

The news led to a 5.5 per 
cent jump in Cadbury shares, 
up 54Vip to 96Bp- 

SeeLex 

Hzzed out, Page 7 
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I Schwab 
halts online 
trading of 
internet 
stocks 

By Roger Taylor in San Francisco 

Charles Schwab, the US 
stockbroker, has baited online 
trading in three internet 
stocks because of excessive 
price volatility. 

The move comes after a 
spate of highly volatile inter- 
net-related public offerings 
such as Xoonucom, which saw 
Its share price triple on first- 
day trading, and th.eglobe.cam, 
which set a new record when 
its price leapt nine-fold an its 
first day. 

The sharp fluctuations of 
these stock prices, seen in 
large part as the result of over- 
exuberant private investors 
trading over the in t e rnet, has 
caused increasing concern 
among regulators. 

Nasdaq, the stock market 
where most technology compa- 
nies are listed, has set up a 
committee to examine the 
issue. Charles Schwab, the 
largest online broker in the 
US, has said it will not take 
online orders for Internet 
America and Abovenet Com- 
munications, two new issues. 

InfoSpace .com. another inter- 
net stock due to list on the 
stock market next week, is 
also on the banned list, with 
Infinity Broadcasting, the 
radio network sold by CBS. 
Schwab said the list was likely 
to grow in coining weeks. 

Schwab said: "There has 
been a problem with high-fly- 
ing web IPOs. People put in 
orders online, but even in the 
few seconds it takes to exe- 
cute, the price can move dra- 
matically." 

E*Trade, another leading 
o nline broker, said the volatil- 
ity of internet stocks, and huge 
volumes of small trades, had 
led it to examine both its own 
computer systems and those of 
the market-makers It works 
with, to reduce bottlenecks. 
However, it had no plans to 
halt trading in any stocks. 

But last week several online 
brokers, including Schwab, 
increased margin require- 
ments on more volatile inter- 
net stocks, limiting the extent 
to which customers can buy 
stocks with borrowed money. 1 
This will help take some of the 
beat out of the market 
Schwab said the problems had 
caused no financial loss and it 
saw the measure as temporary. 
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Is Coca-Cola’s relentless growth at 
an end? The soft drinks giant has 
now issued three profit wamlngs in 
little over a year. Yesterday it 
announced that it would miss ana- 
lysts’ fourth quarter earnings fore- 
casts by a whopping 20 per cent 

Sluggishness in Asia and Latin 
America was to be expected. But 
why is the fizzy brown stuff sud- 
denly going flat in Germany, the 
company’s fifth largest market? 
Even where Coke’s performance is 
still solid, volume growth has slowed 
from double-digit to around 5 per 
cent. That smacks of problems 
beyond the economic uncertainty 
Coke hTamgg publicly. Add in th e 
trouble spots and total fourth quar- 
ter volumes win be up just 24 per 
cent, for below the group's 7-8 per 
cent target 

No wonder the management is 
suddenly casting around for acquisi- 
tions to make up the shor tfall. While 
Coke is still pursuing Orangina in 
France, the $L£5bn purchase of Cad- 
bury Schweppes's non-US drinks 
brands looks neat, though hardly 
cheap. Coke has no real presence in 
tonic water and club soda and 
decent brands like Schweppes can be 
juiced up by pushing them through 
Coke’s vast distribution system. It is 
surely rash to predict that Coke will 
no longer grow. But if its organic 
progress needs to be augmented by 
acquisitions, the shares no lodger 
deserve to trade on 40 times earn- 
ings. 

Cadbury Schweppes . 

John "managing for value” 
Sunderiand. chief executive of Cad- 
bury Schweppes since 1996, can do 
no wrong as for as the market is 
concerned. So why question a dis- 
posal priced at 20 times trading prof- 
its? One quibble is that after tax and 
advisers’ fees Cadbury is realising 
only 23 times the warning s of the 
non-US drinks businesses, rnHuij in g 
Schweppes and Dr Pepper. It is diffi- 
cult to see why this justifies a share 
price jump that puts the group on a 
price/ earnings ratio of about 28 
tunes. After an, Cadbury is not sell- 
ing a poorly performing, non-core 
business with nondescript brand 
names. 

The deal means that Cadbury has- 
given up competing against Coca- 
Cola and PepsiCo outside tile US, 
and no longer aspires to be a global 
drinks group. This is fine, as far as it 
goes. Dr Pepper in the US is the real, 
fizz in the drinks portfolio, and Cad- 
bury has made great strides 'in 
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improving its “route to market" via 
bottling deals. 

This leaves the group reliant on 
confectionery for expansion. Cad- 
bury should have considerable fire- 
power by the end of next year: at 
least £3bn cash (including borrowing 
capacity) and a spunky share price - 
assuming Mr Sunderland keeps up 
the positive news flow. Obvious tar- 
gets would be continental busi- 
nesses. such as Ferrero or Lindt, or a 
US deal with, say, Hershey Foods. 
The current share price assumes Mr 
Sunderland will buy better busi- 
nesses thaw he h»« sold, and avoid 
overpaying. That is s tall order. 

Cable and Wireless 

Sound and fury signifying little. 
That could be the motto for Dick 
Brown’s two and half years as Cable 
and Wireless’s chief executive. Mr 
Brown conducted a whirlwind of 
deals. And some of them - notably 
creating Cable & Wireless Communi- 
cations in the UK and acquiring 
MCFs internet business - were good 
for , investors, But the idea that he 
fundamentally transformed the 
group owes more to public relations 
than reality. 

C&W is still struggling with the 
same big strategic issues that it was 
when Lord Young and James Ross 
were forced off the board in .1995: 
how to prise open China and what 
its global strategy should be. Mr 
Brown's rfatmg to have solved the 
former with last year's Hongkong 
Telecom deal and the latter with his 
Telecom Italia dalliance have since 
been shown to be hollow. Though 
the shares have fared reasonably 
against the market since his appoint- 
ment, they have underperformed the 
soaring UK telecommunications sec- 
tor by 40 per cent 
Mr Brown leaves C&W drifting. 


.... 

with a caretaker chief executing: 
Given its break-up value of pertifipfr- 
900p a share compared vrith 
night's 685p. rivals are bound to.be 
rewor king their spreadsheets. Brit-v 
lsh Telecommunications' interest 
could conceivably be reawakened - 
the two companies nearly merged in 
1996. C&W would flu gaps to BT*8 
global network and feed traffic for 
its international joint venture with 
American Telephone & Telegraph. 
The snag Is that C&W*s UK and US 
operations, and maybe more, would 
presumably have to be sold to satisfy 
competition authorities. Moreover, 
given the delicate situation in China, 
hostile bids remain out of the 
question. -v 

British Aerospace/Dasa 

What should British Aerospace's 
shareholders make of its plans-to 
merge with DalmlerChiysler's Dasa? 
That rather depends on how the deal 
is structured. Under one scheme, 
BAe itself would vanish. The new 
merged entity would be owned per- 
haps 65 per cent by BAe's sharehold- 
ers. But since none would have a big 
stake and DaimlerChrysler would 
account for a single block of around - . 
35 per cent, the German company 
would in effect gain control without . 
paying a premium. • -• . 

One possible solution to this prob- 
lem would be to restrict Daimler’s 
voting rights in the. new company to 
around 20 per cent. But that would 
not really do the trick, particularly 
since Daimler seemingly wants a big 
say in running the company as a 
quid pro quo. One idea Is that Dasa's 
Manfr ed Bischoff and BAe's Dick 
Evans would be co-chairmen, but the 
latter would step down within two 
years. True, BAe would supply the 
initial chief executive (John Weston) 
and finance director (George Rose). 
But that is only fair given that its 
business is much larger. Moreover, 
there would still be a nagging worry 
that Daimler might over time be 
able to call the shots through its 
voting power. 

There are, though, other potential 
solutions. The neatest would be for 
D aiml er tospin off Its stake to its 
shareholders, so dissolving Its block 
vote. Alternatively, BAe itself could 
continue as a shell company, giving 
its investors in effect their own 
block vote. Yet another option would 
be for. Britain's General Electric 
Company to inject its Marconi busi- 
ness into the new company as well 
That would dilute Daimler to around 
25 per cent 
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"This is the best business biography ever published... 
Branson bares his soul - and everything else - in a non- 
fiction blockbuster... Losing My Virginity is a must-read 
for all entrepreneurs and business people." 
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"...it is a remarkable story of business success against the 
financial odds, against all precepts of conventional management,,," 

Martin Van dor \Veyer n the Evemno Standard 

"Richard Branson is an incredible man, and this is an incredible 
autobiography... a great read - sex, balloons, intrigue and money." 

"He grabs you on page one and never lets go. 

His life has been a roller-coaster ride, and he writes that way. 
Dramatic ups and downs, simple, bright, exhilarating, leaving you 
safe and sound at the end... Buy the book and read what makes 
this brilliant and hard-working man tick." 

Available from WH Smith. Waterses. Dillon,. Books Etc. Oskars. Eason, 

Mcnzios, The Stationery Office and all other good booksellers. 
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Goya in Lille 

‘ However beautiful or interesting his 
women, it is as a painter of men that he 
is all but unequalled* 



Bold and beaded 

‘Parties are fim, or at least they tire 
supposed to be; so are beaded dresses. 
Let's dress accordingly* 



Wise wine choices 

Janas Robinson makes her selection 
- of the best white wines, 

. champagne and port 
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Toys for the boys 

The video game industry is so huge that it can afford to ignore women. But it needs to hook the: under- 12s, says Alexander McGregor 
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B arely covered by 
ter combat bot 
pants and a sin- 
glet that clings 
tightly to the 
cartoon curves of her “boda- 
cious body", Lara Croft leapt 
out of her box with guns 
blazing in late November 
and will have landed in more 
than 2m homes worldwide 
by Christmas. 

A cross between Tintin 
and a scantily dad Indiana 
Jones, Lara Croft is an 
archaeologist and action her- 
oine whose adventures in 
the third series of Tomb 
Raider is one of the most 
popular gifts Jamming yule- 
tide stockings this year. 

Lara Is facing tough com- 
petition. from other formid- 
able video game stars: that 
wily Crash Bandicoot will be 
head-butting his evil neme- 
sis Dr Neo Cortex. But per- 
haps the biggest seller will 
be The Legend of Zelda, an 
old video game favourite 
upgraded to 3D. 

Released for less than a 
month, it has already been 
tagged “the best game ever 
designed" by the pre-emi- 
nent video game publication, 
New Generation magazine. 

While these gampg might 
seem like good dean fun. 
they are really foot soldiers 
in a larger war being fou ght 
over the mnsnip — that plas- 
tic, spider-like control-set 
whose buttons and levers 
direct the shooting, fi ghting , 
racing and jumping on the 
games being played out on 
the television screens. 

Who controls the console 
(the hardware) invariably 
depends on who can provide 
the' hottest games (the soft- 
ware). Such crowd pleasers 
as Lara Croft and Crash Ban- 
dicoot pull players to Sony's 
PlayStation. The success of 
Zelda thi« Christmas manna 
Nintendo sells more N64 
A limited number, 
such as the bestselling Must 
and Riven, are PC games 
played with a mouse. 

Once a gamer has bought 
a console, there are any 
amount of games (retailing 
for between $20 [£i 2] and $60 
each, depending on how new 
they are) available for the 
preferred game platform. 

The spoils of market domi- 
nation are lucrative, accord- 
ing to figures from the 

Interactive Digital Software 
Association, a US trade 
organisation representing 
US video and PC game pub- 
lishers'. between 1996 and 
1997, sales of video game 
c gflanlafl such as Nintendo 64 
and Sony PlayStation nearly 
tripled from. 6m to 16m. By 
the end of 1998, they are 
expected to double again and 
reach 30m. Future sales wBl 
only be limited by the num- 
ber of television sets. 

In spite of the lack of 
mainstream media coverage 
or the high cultural accredi- 
tation accorded to the film 
Industry, the video game sec- 
tor has become the fastest- 
growing part of the enter- 
tainment Industry. 

In 1997, the US video and 
PC game industry reached 
SS.lhn in sales of hardware 
and software, a 38 per cent 

Increase over 1996. In the 
first half of 1998, the Indus- 
try recorded another 30 per 
cent jump in growth, and 
this year will supersede the 
annual gross from the film 
industry's box office 
receipts. 

Farther, an average game 
costs considerably less to 
produce than the average 
Hollywood studio film - 
roughly between $2m and 
fsm a game, as opposed to 



S30m plus for a film, ft Is 
little wonder that such film 
industry titans as Steven 
Spielberg and George Lucas 
are now producing video 


Lucas’s Star Wars fran- 
chise series is already a suc- 
cessful video game and his 
software production com- 
pany, Lucas Arts, has pro- 
duced Grim Fandango, a PC 
hit for this Christmas. A 
“Mexican Note" adventure 
story, it features Manny 
Calavera, a travel agent at 
the Department of Death 
who guides newly dead souls 
embarking on a journey 
through to the ninth under- 
world. 

If there are any constants 
to the video game industry, 
they are its continual rapid 
expansion and its ruthlessly 
cyclical nature. Since the 
days of such arcade hits as 
Atari’s Fong and Pac-Man 25 
years ago, no console or 
game has dominated the 
market for more than five 
years. In a fiercely com- 
petitive world dominated by 
Japanese companies. Atari. 
Nintendo and Sega have all 
had their turn on top of the 
video game heap. Now it is 
the turn of Sony's PlaySta- 
tion. 


No console has enjoyed 
greater dominance than 
PlayStation. Since its launch 
in late 1995, 12.5m Play- 
Stations have been sold in 
the US, with more than 40m 
shipped worldwide - and 
counting. Sony estimates 
that one in every eight US 
homes has a PlayStation. 

With the dominant hard- 
ware comes a cut of the 
accompanying software - 
Sony lms managed to grab TO 
pa cent of the domestic US 
video game market In less 
than four years P lay S tati on 
and itB games have come to 
account for about 25 per cent 
of Sony Corporation’s first 
quarter profits. 

Approaching Its fourth 
Christmas on the market, 
the PlayStation looks In 
good shape to defy the odds 
and go beyond the standard 
five-year cycle. Certainly, 
there is little competition on 
the immediate horizon. In 
Japan, Sega released Dream- 
cast last month, plus a new 
console which Includes a 
Microsoft operating system 

and a mndwm prov iding fall 

internet access for online 

gaining 

To some, Dreamcast marks 
the oft-heralded arrival of 
technological “convergence" 


- the black box which com- 
bines PC, telephone, and 
web-browsing needs, as well 
as being a game console. 
Sega is determinedly modest 
about Dreamcast’s abilities. 

"We're not going after 
being a auflthpedli box," 
says Dan Stevens, director of 
public relations for Sega, 
"ft's a game machine, and it 
does more kinds of games, 
better trinrik Of gamma than 

Sony 

estimates that 
one in every 
eight US 
homes has a 
PlayStation 

any machine before. Our 
focus is on entertainment" 
ft games are the key, then 
Dreamcast, with only four 
games for Its start-up, feces 
stiff opposition when it is 
released in the US In late 
1999. Sven if Sega’s technol- 
ogy is better, it Is competing 
with PlayStation, which has 
more than 400 titles, and 
Nintendo with lis available 
for its N64 machine. 


The explosive growth . of 
the market can be traced to 
Sony's ability to attract 
game players from beyond 
the traditional base of teen- 
age boyB. 

"Elds have long been a 
core market and the intro- 
duction of highly advanced 
games targeting a broader 
audience has turned enter- 
tainment software Into a 
mass market," says Doug 
Lowenstein, president of 
2DSA. m feet, those over 18 
years old now represent the 
majority or video $nd PC 
game players.” 

“We went out and targeted 
our marketing not just to 
young ldds but to a much 
wider group," says Andy 
House, vice-president for 
. marketing at Sony Computer 
R nt er talnma n L “We realised 
that there were people out 
there who bad played video 
games as teenagers on previ- 
ous systems. They were 10 
years older but we found 
video games were still part 
of their entertainment and 
they would be intrigued and 
interested in this system! So 
we always talked about our 
core target as the ia-to-24 
age group." 

Sony quickly discovered 
that PlayStation was also 


extremely popular with the 
34-84 age <group, which 
shares many rrirnibir inter- 
ests in *”1'^, fiTwin and tele- 
vision shows, as Sony's ini- 
tial core target.- And 
PlayStation delivered what 
they l WTriafl^fatrrtilnflfag 3D 

arcade-quality games into 
the living room. 

But what drew the older 
gener ati on to Sony's console 
were the sports games. Phot- 
ban, hockey basketball 
games were increasingly 
reproduced with a realism 
and. speed approaching the 
verishnflftude of a television 
broadcast. This realism has 
been augmented by the use 
of real well-known commen- 
tators and up'todate teem 
lists Europe, the big 
bpUw was the motor racing 
game, Grand TurtSmo). 

One sld&effect of the erup- 
tion of game-playtog into the 
mature -nuflg wimiynm- mar- 
ket is the continual shelving 
of plans to design games far 
females. Not that many in 
the industry appear worried. 

"The same question has 
been asked: of the video 
game industry for 20 years.” 
explains Jeff Levy, a vice- 
president at 9gjB r arsaftware- 
productng co fri n »T»y owned 
■ by Sony. “Buta'don’t think 
that most male do minate d 
products waqs£rijwut ft. Do 
beer comp&meirmarket to 
women? Or do they just go 
after their core demographic. 

"Do we have the luxury of 
developing products for 
women? It is that age-old 
adage, a dollar chasing a 
nickel Isn't it better to fish 
where the fish are?" 

Levy does admit to playing 
video games with his wife at 
home; “My wife and I .play 
Twisted MetaL She loves 
bring able to drive around 
and hlow me up." 

But while it is easy to 
ignore 50 per cent of the 
market when there is so 
much profitability in the 
other 50 per cent. Sony still 
needs to search for new mar- 
kets to avoid being washed 
away by the next wave of 
technology. To this end, It is 
focusing its marketing 
machine on a forgotten 
group of non-gamers. 

"Now is the time to go 
after the younger market," 
says House, when asked 
about PlayStation's Christ- 
mas marketing plans. "What 
is odd for us, Is that tire one 
untapped market is the 
under-l2s." 

Some companies have 
already taken aim at the 
tmder-12a. Brenda Laurel a 
20-year veteran of the video- 
game Industry and former 
director of marketing at 
Atari, started up Purple 
Moon In Silicon Valley, a 
software company dedicated 
to designing games for girls, 
in 1996. . 

"If we don't reach them 
before the age of 13," 
explains Laurel, "they will 
never get into it. Girls 
become most at risk Of drop- 
ping out of such pursuits as 
m athematics and science at 
that cusp of adolescence." * 

Already ‘Purple Moon has 
published gamim such as 
Rockett's New School and 
Secret Paths in the Forest 
Both adventure games are 
without the fighting or the • 
guns endemic to boys’ 
games. There Is also a girl's 
soccer game, Starftre Soccer 
Series. 

"We- [the videogames 
Industry] have been stuck on 
a plateau without any new 
genres," Bays Laurel,' "and 
that is really related to the 
belief In the industry that 
only a certafo demographic; 


would play their products. 
As long as they could offer 
things . that were selling 
there was no motivation- for 
inventiveness, for bringing 
vigour into the Industry." 

The biggest threats to the 
hegemony of PlayStation, or 
any of its competitors, come 
from such "platform free" 
sources as the internet an d 
PCs. The. better-resolotfoa 
graphics of PCs already 
wiaiMwt them more popular 
with many hardcore gamera 

There are even profes- 
sional tournaments for mul- 
ti-player Internet games that 
attract people from all parts 
of the globe, internet access 
allows a player to join a web 
gamt» at any *ima of the day, 
wherever they are! 

It is little. . 
wonder that 
Steven 
Spielberg is 
producing 
video games 

However, the cost of the 
premium PCs needed to play 
games competitively rune 
into thousands of. dollars, 
while a console can he had 
''forabout$i20.' 

That might change with 
the expected fall In PC 
prices, leading some analysts 
to predict that by 2002, on- 
line gaming win account for 
up to 25 per emit of the gam- 
ing industry. And there will 
he many mare female play- 
ers, dependin g oh the pnws. 

"I don't think that anyone 
has yet figured out the 
secret formula.'* says Chris 
Charia, editor of Next Gener- 
ation, about what pulls 
females to play games. 

Meanwhile, for the -boys, 
there is a . steadily rising 
tide of hyper-comp eti live 
racing and fighting games 
disguised as adventure, 
action, puzzle, sports and 
role-playing genres. Striding 
at the head of the flash flood 


of Christmas titles is Lara 
Croft. 

Her attractions to men are 
obvious- And like any self- 
respecting “star”; Lara Croft 
has not only spawned 
numerous web sites but has 
also had books written about 
her... 

And while* she has 
spawned a legion of flhnslly - 

- dressed female action heroes 
- Dark Sarth stars Della, 
even more pneumatic than 
Lara, and Deathtrap Dun- 
geon goes so fer as to feature 
a domidatrix - Lara Croft’s 
defenders are quick to point 
out that tt is not enough to 
be just a hot babe with a 
rapid-firing gun. 

.. “There are a lot of charac- 
ters who are anatomically 
superior to Lara Croft," says 
Paul Baldwin, a vice-presi- 
. dent at Eidos, the company 
distributing Tomb Raider. 
"But at the end of the day 
Tomb Raider has the full 
package, and Lara Craft is 
just part of the Tomb Raider 
world.'’ . 

More explicitly sexual 
material, which was a great 
spur in the selling of video 
recorders in toe past and the 
internet in tire present. Is 
unlikely to.be used in the 
same way for video games. 
While it might seem that 

- video games with adult con- 
tent would be a- natural for 
the expanding market. Lau- 
rel thinks otherwise. 

“X-rated games are always 
problematic for the video 
game industry," says Laurel 
"This is still essentially a 
family industry." 

As another game s o ftwa re 
designer says: “There is 
plenty of gratification to be 
had on the interne t ." 

And there is still plenty of 
gratification to be had from 
the games at present bring 
released - hours and hours 
of it c ons id erin g that most 
require up to 20 hours of 
concentrated playing for a 
hard-core ga mer to finish 
them. *• 

. Quite enough to outlast 
any ftmfly over Christmas 
and Into the new year. 
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T he world's population 
has increased nearly 
fourfold during the 20th 
century to almost 6bn 
people, and demographers predict 
it will continue to rise to betwee n 
Sbn and lObn over the next cen- 
tury. Farmers produce enough 
food (on average) to feed such a 
large population only because of 
drastic changes in agriculture 
over the past few decades, collec- 
tively referred to as the “green 
revolution". 

The green revolution involves 
using high-yielding crop variet- 
ies, chemical (especially nitro- 
gen) fertilisers and pesticides, 
irrigation and mechanisation. 
Although feeding so many is 
remarkable, the environmental 
costs associated with it are huge. 
Many scientists fear high-inten- 
sity fanning will not be sustain- 
able in the long term. 

Local problems associated with 
high-intensity fanning include 
increased soil erosion, decreased 
soil fertility and reduced biodiv- 
ersity. There are also health con- 
cerns: intensively farmed crops 
and livestock are highly suscep- 
tible to disease, and high nitrate 
levels have been linked epidemio- 
logical!}- to some human cancers. 

On a wider scale, leaching of 
nitrates from fertilisers into riv- 
ers and lakes produces eutrophi- 
cation (the enrichment of water 
by a previously scarce nutrient). 


The Nature of Things 


The answer 

Modem agriculture can feed millions 


may lie in manure 

but it carries big environmental costs, says Kate Bendall 


Eutrophication promotes over- 
growth of algae and cyanobac- 
teria. These species use up solu- 
ble oxygen, and so endanger the 
lives of fish and crustaceans. 

Heavy use of nitrogen fertil- 
isers also has serious cpnse- 
quences at a global level/ The ’ 
action of bacteria on nitrates in 
the soil releases nitrous oxide 
Into the atmosphere. Although 
concentrations of this gas are 
still relatively low, it is involved 
in two damaging processes. First, 
it contributes to the destruction 
of atmospheric ozone. Second, by 
absorbing outgoing radiation, it 
encourages global wanning. 

More sustainable methods of 
producing food are badly needed. 
Research reported in the journal . 
Nature suggests organic far m ing 
methods may produce unexpect- 
edly high yields, as well as hav- 
ing reduced environmental costs. 
The researchers, from the Rodale 
Institute In Pennsylvania, com- 
pared plots of land farmed in 
three different ways over a 15- 
year period. 


The first plot consisted of a 
maize/soy bean rotation and was 
farmed conventionally, using a 
mineral nitrogen fertiliser before 
maize was planted and applying 
. pesticides as needed. The other 
two plots were fanned organi- 
cally. without the use of syn- 
. thetic fertilisers and pesticides. 

One was a “manure system", in 
which legumes and grasses were 

fed to beef cattle and manure 
Etom the animal* was returned to 
the field as a nitrogen fertiliser 
for the maize. The other 'legumi- 
nous” system used leguminous 
plants, which "fix” atmospheric 
nitrogen into organic compounds 
in the soil, in a crop rotation to 
supply nitrogen for the maize. 

The astonishing result of the 
study is that all three systems 
were almost equally profitable 
over a 10-year period. Maize 
yields &om the organic systems 
. were as high as those in the con- 
ventional system, even though 
chemical fertilisers and pesti- 
cides were not used. The scien- 
tists also reported less surprising, 




but very significant, environmen- 
tal advantages in the organically 
farmed systems. 

First, soil fertility (measured 
by levels of stored nitrogen and 
carbon) rose substantially in the 
manure system and to a lesser 
extent in the leguminous system; 
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but was unchanged or declined in 
the conventional system. 

Second, over a live-year period, 
the conventional system lost 
about 50 per cent more nitrogen 
through leaching into ground- 
water -than either of the organic 
systems. 


These results add to e viden ce 
which suggests the quantity of 
fertiliser- applied to crops is not 
the main- factor affecting soil fer- 
tility. The type of fertiliser, and 
the time at which it is applied, 
are also crucial. 

In the manure system,. . tire 
manure applied was already par- 
tially decomposed, and so con- 
tained a high' proportion * of 
organic compounds which ware 
resistant to rapid breakdown. 
This may have minimised the 
lnccoa of nutrients from leaching. 

Timing of fertiliser applications 
also affects how efficiently the 
applied minerals are taken up by 
crops: In conventional systems; a 
single application of mineral fer- 
tiliser boosts nitrate levels 
greatly over what plants are able 
to use, and excesses are leached 
away. In contrast, nitrogen from 
organic fertilisers is released 
gradually. This may better syn- 
chronise availability of nutrients 
with plant needs, so reducing 
wastage through l e ach i ng. 

These results have immense 


environmental *^ economic si* 
nificance. Organic fanning meth- 
ods were used for millennia 
before the. green revolution, and 
the new data' suggest these age- 
old methods can provide part of 
. the solution to the environmental 
bazardsof hig&intenstty agricul- 
ture. At' the very least, careful 
adjustment of fertiliser applica- 
tion rates and timing to 'suit crop 
needs could maintain high yields 
from a maize/soy bean crop rota- 
- -flcai, with both economic and 
envi ronmental advantages. 

- Further, research' la needed to 
find sustainable methods of agri- 
. culture in 4l range of environ- 
' mods. ^"eXampK - ferinera tn 
developing 'countries with tropi- 
cal climates face acute problems, 

■ as these efiroptes toad to foster : 
diseases and pests that have tra- 
ditionally been difficult to con- 
trol without environmentally 
d amaging chemicals that have 
-wide-ranging effects. Research on 
soil biology, plant nutrient 
requirements and interactions 
with insects and other pathogens 
should lead to less damaging 
agricultural practices. 

The simple requirement of 
producing enough grain to feed 
everybody without serious^envi- 
ronmehtal damage is a key chal- 
lenge for the new millennium. 

■ Kate Bendall. Mammalian 
Genetics Unit. MRC Harwell, Did- 
cot, Oxon 0X11 ORD. 


Minding Your Own Business 

Worrying 

times 

at home on 
the range 

A former haulier hopes his fingers 
won't get burnt, writes Clive Fewins 









G ordon Pickles has 
just taken one of the 
biggest steps of his 
life. The 46-year-old 
mechanic feom Skip- 
.ton, Yorkshire, has closed the 
one-vehicle haulage concern he 
ran for 26 years and is concen- 
trating on his sideline - making 
reproduction cast-iron domestic 
ranges - as his main source of 
income. 

Traditional cast-iron “York- 
shire ranges", fired by solid fUel 
for cooking and heating, used to 
be the dominant feature in most 
kitchens in the north of England. 
Pickles started making them as a 
hobby in 1989. He founded the 
Yorkshire Range Company in 
October 1992 and since then tbe 
enterprise has been producing 
small profits every - year. 

He decided to close the haulage 
business because of the fre- 
quency with which he had to 
replace his drivers. The depar- 
ture of the latest in September 
was the last straw. 

“I was thoroughly fed up with 
having to leap into the lorry cob 
every time a driver was sick, 
away for some other reason, or 
had let me down," Pickles says. 
“Because this man had stayed 
with me for a year. I had been 
able to put in some concentrated 
work on the ranges and the 
result has been a record turnover 
of £47,000 in tbe financial year 
just ended, during which 1 had to 
do very Utile driving. 

“My wife Jeannette, who is my 
partner in the range company, 


agrees that the time has come to 
make the move that we both 
knew was becoming inevitable." 

It is a risky move. In its first 
year, the Yorkshire Range Com- 
pany made £4. 200 on a turnover 
of £17,700. In 1996-97, when 
Pickles again had to drive the 
lorry for most of the year, the 
figures showed a profit of £6^00 
on a turnover of £22.779. 

Nevertheless, Pickles is deter- 
mined. He already has a van for 
the range business so he is sell- 
ing his four-year-old truck for 
£ 20 , 000 . 

This will provide some money 
to tide over the family - he has 
two children - while he builds up 
the order book. When he com- 
pletes the model he is working on 
with his part-time assistant, 
retired millwright Bernard Boyn- 
ton. 69. there are no more orders 
for new ranges. 

"Despite a turnover last year 
that was more than double our 
previous highest, and net profits 
tliat I hope will approach 40 per 
cent, the outlook for the range 
business is quite worrying,” says 
Pickles. "This summer, because I 
thought tbe foundry in Bradford 
that has been supplying me with 
a lot of material was about to 
dose, I bought castings to the 
value of £8,000 - enough for 
about 10 ranges. We are, there- 
fore. very overstocked." 

Although his haulage business 
had earned four times more than 
tbe ranges, be feels the business 
hot: potential. If things prove 
very difficult, he can fall back on 
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Gordon PteMas technological advances haw slowed him to make Ms ranges run on gas as well 


renovating ranges, or vehicle 
maintenance, in the large work- 
shop at the rear of his house. 

The other fallback is property. 
He and Jeannette, who teaches In 
a morning playgroup, own two 
houses adjacent to their own and 
let them on long leases. "We do 
not live extravagantly, we do not 
pay school fees and we have a 
few shares. We believe well man- 
age." says Pickles. 

There is little competition. 
Although several UK companies 
will renovate the facades of old 
ranges and install them in 
houses as a non -working feature. 
Pickles knows of no other busi- 
ness that specialises in complete 


reproductions. He fell Into the 
business nine years ago when, 
for a few poands, he was offered 
an old broken range. He turned it 
down, but tbe memory lingered. 

Two months lata- he heard tbe 
range was still for sale and he 
bought it for £250. £200 less than 
originally asked. He spent several 
weeks restoring it and found a 
pattern maker and a foundry to 
take castings from it 
His first sale was to a woman 
who wanted a refurbished range. 
"She came to see my stock of 
secondhand ranges - I had 
acquired quite a lot by that stage 
- and was able to see. like me, 
that it makes a lot more sense to 


produce authentic reproduc- 
tions," Pickles says. 

A vital part, which cannot be 
replicated, is nearly always miss- 
ing if an old range is removed 
from an existing chimney-breast 
Very often, tbe castings - many 
more than 100 years old - warp, 
so the stoves win not work when 
they are reinstalled elsewhere,” 
Pickles says. 

In 1994, he introduced a new 
model called the “Ripon", based 
on a more advanced range he 
found . in a house near that York- 
shire town. 

“It was in good condition and 
Bernard and I were able to 
remove it from the chimney- 


breast section by section so that 
we could take castings from it. 
We now make it in two sizes as 
our standard model. So for we 
have sold 37. including 12 gas- 
fired versions," Pickles says. 

He has sold ranges as far as 
Dorset, Ireland and the Isle of 
Skye, and installed most. of them. 

He believes one of his main 
potential markets Is to expatriate 
Yorkshiremen. He would also 
like to attack the US market. He 
feels the ranges have the luxury 
and homespun novelty that 
would appeal to Americans. 

Pickles says: "1 am sure there 
Is a future in tbe business if I can 
get the marketing right Business 


seems to have come in without 
my haring to promote the ranges 
very hard. But as the economy 
seems to be slowing down, I 
think I shall advertise. 

He has a client In the Midlands 
who Is happy to demonstrate his 
range to potential customers in 
that area. And he may put one in 
a showroom in London. 

He needs to sell lo.to 12 ranges 
a year at between 
£4JX)0. But "it remains to be seen 
If I can make real money wbuib- 
factoring them,” he says. 

■ The Yorkshire Range Com 
pang. Japonica, Holton East, 
Skip ton. North Yorkshire , ; tel: 
0175&710263. 
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No. 9,863 Set by CINEPHILE 

Tbe prize of a matching «t ut finely engraved personalised nolepa- 
per. envelope* and correspondence cards on Ecru Kid Finish Paper 
man Crane & Go will be awarded r<or the Oral three comet solutions 
opened. Solutions by Monday December XI, marked Croaswtad as95 
on the envelope, tn the Financial Timet. Number One Southwark 
Bridge. London SE1 sHL. Solution on Thursday December 24. 
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ACROSS 

1 Minor male constituents 
picnic in the garden (5AB) 

10 Consumed at echoed, we 
bear (5) 

11 Isolated situation? Change 
direction 19) 

12 Furry creature has to go 
round the ark the other 
way (7) 

13 Whistler’s old comrade 

always turned round (7) 

14 Luggage container with 
roles reversed (5) 

16 A try would settle it. as far 
as one ran see (9) 

18 Amateur with a song for 
every unfinished one »:J,6) 

20 Entertainer with a plant (51 

22 Recover two thirds of 12 in 
a colloidal solution (3.4) 

25 Company member before 
being MC (7) 

27 Catcn for match-makers? 
(M) 

28 The doctor says - listen - 
he male laws (5) 

29 Laptop spy is dug oat by 
minor male constituents 
(5A5) 

DOWN 

2 Salad vegetable a victim to 
the audience? Hear what 
the parson says (3.2.4) 

Solution 9362 


anuHina 00000000 
ci □ a a □ s in 
asanas 000012000 

03000000 

0003000a 0130000 

00300000 
0000 fUBOEHjaa 
30000000 

□000000 ohbb 
go 000000 

000000 0000131100 
OSaSQCIBGJ 
□0030000 0001300 

a a 0 o a b 0 

00000000 (300000 


3 One embraced by King 
George is beyond help (5) 

4 No profit keeping flier, 
right? This one’s an awful 
burden (9) 

5 Last month's alternative 
style for room (5) 

6 Lightning under all quar- 
ters - special announce- 
ment (4,5) 

7 One with rent problem pul 
below ground (5) 

8 Where constituents may be I 
seen to sweep the line (7) | 

9 The god of seals and female | 
compilers? (6) 

15 Introduce some lyrics In 
due course (9) 

17 io acruss’5 debts are like a 
vice (9) 

18 Bad press in face of send- 
ing off* (81 

19 Have a fag to switch on 
lamps of car? (52) 

21 Far from partial to the one- 
liner? (fl) 

23 Contemptible fellow takes 
article from port (5) 

24 Plenty to go for a house 
here (5) 

28 French gentleman splits 
arts graduates, the snake 
(5) 

Solution 9,851 


000300 00 E)RnnsE 
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□033000 0000000 
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aoasna 00011000 
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0000000 DBOHlEra 
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0000000000 QrantE 

013000000 
0300000 00001300 
00(3 013000 
00000003 000Q00 


Watching bands at your club 
is rarely a wasted experi- 
ence. You can learn about 
tbe cards and yon learn 
about the people: these char- 
acters are- future opponents 
and partners, and everything 
they do is revealing. 

N 

*3 

f AJ94 
4 K94 
* A 10985 
W E 


W 

4 KJ97 

V 32 
4 J762 
* QJ6 


r 46 

V K Q 1087 

♦ Q1053 
? 7-43 

s 

4 AQ108542 
*65 
♦ A8 
*K2 


Dealer: S 


E/WVid 


North East South West 

- IS NB 

2C 2H 3$ NB 

3NT NB 4S Dbl 

North-South hid well to tbe 
best contract, but East’s 
overall of 2H is a bad mis- 
judgment. To call when 
sandwiched between an 
opening bid and a two-level 
response is risky, and here, 
there Is nothing to gain. 

West led 3f and declarer 
immediately realised -that 
the only possible reason for 
West to double was a trump 


stack. To achieve an end 
position from which he 
might gain; it would be nec- 
essary to reduce his own 
trump holding to the Mnw 
length as his opponent This 
is a general rule whenever a 
special manoeuvre is 
required in trumps. 

South played A4, K4 and 
ruffed a diamon d in hand 
He then cashed Kf, AX and 
ruffed a club in if he 
had been overraffed at any 
time, this would surely have 

been with a natural trump 

winner anyway. Down to 
five trumps, declarer exited 
with a heart, won by East 

After much thought. East 
led his trump - hut be could 
not save his partner - 
declarer played 104, losing 
to J*. west exited with his 
last diamond, blit South 
tr umped , reducing himself to 
the same three trumps as 
West Now. he led low from i 
his last three cards: 4AQ&. 
West won with 9*, but was 
then forced to lead from i 
4K7. • 

East shook -his head at his 

part ner, inquiring sulkily 
“Why the double?" West 
folded his hands, smiled, and 
said: “Sony, partner.” South 
played well, and West 
answered well - two reveal- 
ing performances .. . 

Paul Mendelson 


Most chessplayers only 
t hink of world champion- 
ships in terms of multi-mfi. 
lion-dollar contests for Kas- 
parov and Karpov, but there 
are also recognised titles for 
which any player can com- 
pete- Hastings’s annual Fide 
World Amateur Champion- 
ships for men and women 
are open to anyone without 
I an international ranking, 
which in terms of UK grades 
means most players graded 
under 175, strongish club or 
county standard. 

This is the event's fourth 
year, and there have already 
been two UK world champi- 
ons. The next contest starts 
on December 29 (details from 
Con Power at 01424^319701. 
Nine rounds of play are held 
each morning at the YMCA 
Centre, a 10-minute walk 
from the Cinque Ports Hotel 

where the grandmasters con- 
test the Premier in the after- 
noon. 

The annual World Senior, 
open to men over 60 and 
women over 55. recently 
***** **2* 200 players 
to Grieskirchen. Austria 
The eight GMs did well, and" 
were in the top eight places 
near the end. England 
Bernard Cafferty also did 
^7 well with 7/n, losing 
only to two GMs. ^ 

He was a knight un 
a ®dnst the legendary Mark 


Taimanov and could win by 
1 K£2 and 2 NI3, but trans- 
posed moves by 1 Nf37? 


k! ot 





when you don't have to be a 
GM to work out the reply. 
No 1261 

White mates in three moves, 
against any defence (by K 



•- H?-. • 
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Junker, 1981). This has 
defeated several top solvers 
in the past " 

So&rtfon, Back Page 

Leonard Barden 
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Ethics Today 



slippery serpent of human identity 


G od never said it was a 
sin to clone a sheep. 
Nothing in the Ten 
Commandments for- 
bids the- manufacture of identical 
human twins in test tubes. Since 
we mortals invented these things 
it is we who must decide 
whether to use thwm. 

This could be'trfcky. when we 
knew where babies came from 
we knew what was permissible. 
Today we face a choice between 
methods of reproduction. Alas, 
there is no divine guiffanr? 

The reason is plain. Science is 
amoral.. Whoever .wrote the book 
of 'Genesis made a big mistake. 
The fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge tells us zilch about good 
and evil, it just enables us to 
discover the genetic composition 
of the apple. Come to tMnir of it. 
Eve has much to answer for. 


Joe Rogaiy fears we axe set on a path that will enable us to manipulate our very fibres 


That fatal bite of hers- — 
our minds, led to the ovtdotion 4 
of reason. . ’ . - ; ' 

; In the twinkling of a few thou- 
sand years we find . onrae l res j r ae-; ' 
tag away from the biblical envi- 
ronment, drawn by science,: 1 
technology, and the market earn* , 
omy. This troika is the-. most 
powerful product Of h uman in- 
genuity yet known. It movte at; 
ever-increasing speed.. The land- 
scape is a blur. Moral precepts 
formerly regarded' as absolute 
were established by theologians 
who in habited a world that is far 
behind us: . . .... •’ ■ 

None'of them could have imag- 
ined such a thing as ZLst century 
biotechnology. That is why the 
mention of ethical issues" ta a 
report published in Britain ^ tins’ 
week seems' nvn laHc. The 

paper, produced by a pair of 


, Quangos; supports the ban on 
‘what it calls “human xeceroduc-' 
tive cloning”, . while far 

relaxation pf tbe. rules on “thera- 
• peutic use* of human raw mate-' 
. riaL. tt sounds too' conveniently 
■ sensible' to he- wise. - ■ 

Let me explain. Most people. 

: fear the consequences of prodoc- 
. ing offspring in a manner- not 
^achievable by nature; ag many or 
more nod their heads in symp- 
athy when offered a list of dread 
Alnesses for which a coze might 
he found if such-and-such an 
experiment' with reproductive 
tissue were allowed to proceed. 

The authors, repres enting the 
Bvuaan Genetics' Advisory Com- 
mission and the Human Fertilis- 
ation and Embryology Author- 
ity, have - done their _ best They 
Wrestle with the slippery, serpent 
of human identity. 'flu our view. 


persons are more than their 
genes,” they say. This is proved 
by the differences between iden- 
tical twins, nature's, clones. 

| Yet the production of geneti- 
cally identical persons in differ- 
ent generations, impossible in 
na£ure£'“could raise novel prob- 
lems”-fThat is one reason for 
rejecting cloning in cases of 
infertility.. Anyhow, grown-up 
cloBesTBlgbt be less hi ghly val- 
ued than' the natural-born. 

; There 'are other difficulties. ' 
Reconstructed embryos of ani- 
mals die, or develop abnormal- 
ities. We could manufacture 
freaks. Even if that is dis- 
counted^ many people recoil at 
using h itman embryos as a 
means to. an end. 

We know that these doubts 
wffl be' flattened by the hooves of 
the troika. Propone n ts of thera- 


peutic experiments with human 
embryos ht T «>hs sun irifldfag 
us, surd themselves, when they 
assert that there is no next step. 
Granted, human cloning is Ale- 
gal in many countries, but then 
so, mice, was abortion. The line 
may hold for a while, but we an 
know in our bones that it win be 
crossed. 

Rome of us are apprehensive 
about this. If technicians in 
white coats can buy. sell and 
manipulate elements of life, 
what is the value of any (me of 
us? Where is the soul? Its exis- 
tence is widely, but not univer- 
sally, denied, but it was not 
always bo. 

The ancient Greeks and 
Romans th at an indi- 

vidual was created when the 
spirit entered the foetus. In the 
17th century, some theorists 


thought they saw a tiny person 
in the head of the sperm cell. 
Catholics think life begins with 
conception. 

Such faith must be difficult for 
even the most devout to sustain. 
The old certainties are fading; 
we are dazzled by the new 
enlightenment. We know we 
evolved from protoplasm along 
with all other life forms, but we 
are aware of this because of our 
uniquely sophisticated brains. 

These have led mankind to the 
brink of the ultimate self-delu- 
sion. We are preparing to tell 
ourselves that we are all-power- 
ful, a race of gods. 

For we are likely to become 
the arbiters of our own evolu- 
tion, consciously shaping and 
perfecting our species. The prod- 
uct of our genes, we seem set on 
a path that will enable ns to 


manipulate the fibres of which 
we are made. 

The prospect is dizzying, 
rather like the contemplation of 
infinity, or the void. Perhaps I 
have read too much science fic- 
tion. 1 confess to a diet of “Amaz- 
ing Stories” and “Astounding 
Tales” in my youth. Many fine 
writers contributed to these pulp 
magazines. Their covers often 
featured a bug-eyed monster 
clutching a maiden in distress. 

Inside, the authors would try 
to apply conventional values to 
the improbable situations they 
dreamed up. The Star Trek 
stories usually contain a moral. 
Now that reality is catching up 
with OUT imag inations, we seek 
desperately for rules of behav- 
iour to winch we can comfort- 
ably adhere. 

joe.rogatyQfi.cam 
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B efore I can ask 
Frank Field a 
question, he is 
telling me a story 
about a mail 
harried George Bell. I am 
unable to interrupt because 
my mouth is full. Field has 
persuaded me to order the 
full House of Commons 
cooked breakfast while tak- 
ing' only a cup of tea for him- 
self, and he has seized the 
moral high ground by pay- 
ing for everything. 

1 want to pick aver Field's 
resignation as welfare minis- 
ter in July, but he wants to 
discuss the two shopping 
bags full pf Bell’s papers that 
be was given recently. 

Bell, it appears, was an 
Anglican churchman who 
nearly became Archbishop of 
Canterbury but had to settle 
for Bishop of Chichester. 
“Bell cared passionately 
about not getting the top 
job,” says Field. . “And I 
think that makes him a big- 
ger figure • ' 

Field is perfectly aware of 
the parallels between Bell's 
life and his owm- two- Chris- 
tians. two lone voices, two 
disappointed ambitions. 
And. like Bell, Field knows 
what it is tp tejetuafm 

USCle8 j ^ r ^ 
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Commons i^ittirat^EQofdon 
Brown, we cBancaBor. had 

blocked his plans ter welfare 
rdtotfu Vsri^os Le^bttr jfig>. 
uras tpff forth fifmfcpatflioi • 
Field, theyj siiid? Wks a 
woolly tbcore liria irivrtfo did 
not understate! that govern- 
ments must make policy. 

Alastair Campbell, Tony 
Blair's spokesman, reported 
that Field was “not best 
suited to running * govern- 
ment department” (which, 
failed to explain why, days 
before, Blair had offered 
Field another Job). 

At 56, Field Is almost sure 
he will never be a minister 
again. “I have read too much 
political history about those 
poor souls who think that if 
only they Ingratiate them- 
selves they will come back.” 
he .says. "The Job is an 
important thing and 1 would 
have liked to have done it. 
But it’s not everything.” 

And he recalls the scene in 


Breakfast with the FT 


A lone voice not quite silenced 

Frank Field puts; his loss of office into the context of political history. Simon Kuper reports 
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Frank note Ws quite Important nottobBta your conscience around on yoor taper 
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the film A Man For AH Sea- 
sons when Thomas More 
asks his . accuser Richard 
Rich what seal he is wearing 
around his neck. “It's the 
chancellory of Wales,” 
answers Rich. More says: 
“To sell one's soul for the 
world. Rich, but for Wales, 
for Wales!” 


“Mind you,” Field adds, 
“in modem politics ifs quite 
a coveted position, isn’t it?” 

Field will not walk the cor- 
ridors of the Commons for 
decades muttering his griev- 
ances. He has things to do, 
and interests outside work - 
for instance, there can be 
few people who know as 


much about British political 
history. 

Yet the Blair years should 
have been his era. Field Is 
not just a clever man who 
knows everything about wel- 
fare. More Importantly, the 
prime minister, like Bdl, is 
his soul mate. Both Field 
and Blair are Anglicans who 


believe that people are 
driven by self-interest and 
that the poor need jobs 
instead of hand-outs. 

Before Blair arrived, Field 
had disdained Labour. He 
recalls being telep h o n e the 
day before the 1967 election 
by an aide to Nefl KirmprV 
the then party leader. “Well 
be raTIrng you f rrrm Downing 

Street tomorrow,” the aide 
said. 

“Oh,” said Field, “is there 
a call box on Downing 
Street?” 

The next day. imnniring on 
doors in his constituency. 
Field was told by a voter 
that Labour were “a 
shower”. 

“Sir,” said Field, “I 
couldn’t agree with you 
more.” 

When Blair hpcamp leader. 
Field rejoiced. He remem- 
bers asking him in 1995: “Do 
yOu want tp beprjme minis- 
ter, or do ydu Wairt to be a 
great prime minister? Be-*, 
cause the great prime minis- / 
tars. Wee C lement Attlee and 
Lfoyd George, reformed wet- ; 
fare.” 

Although Blair remained 
silent. Field rrairinA*! that 
he wanted to be a great 
prime minister. And he 
claims that a year before the 
1997 election Blair told him: 
“I hope to make you social ' 
security secretary straight ; 
away.” Field would get bis ■ 
chance to turn the El 00m 1 
social security budget upside • 
down. 

But Blair gave the secre- rf 
tary’s job to Harriet Har- 
man. He made Field a junior 
minister with the brief, 
famously, to “think the 
unthinkable” to write a 
green paper that would set 
out Labour’s rtfonns. 

Working with Hannan - 
who was not, it fa said, his 
intellectual equal, and *i«r> 
not his friend - Field found 
that Ms notes and memos 
failed to reach Blair. Once. 


during a debate around the 
cabinet table, Blair said: 
“Frank, we are going to pub- 
lish this green paper in three 
days and I haven’t heard 
your views before.” 

Field fetches two more 
cups of tea, and I take the 
chance to ask him whether 
the problem was not the 
two-headed nature of his 
department but clashes over 
policy. Field is dose to Blair 
and Brown in most ways: 

He will not 
walk the 
Commons 
corridors 
muttering his 
grievances 

jobs not doler v responsib- 
ility, second pensions. 

However,; Field opposes 
means testing: the principle 
that people have to prove 
they are poor before receiv- 
ing benefits. Field says this 
discourages people from 
frndtng jobs — becanae t hey 
then lose their benefits - 
and also encourages them to 
cheat by. not declaring 
income. Brown, by contrast, 
is a means-tester. 

I ask whether there were 
ideological differences. 

“Certainly not with the 

prime minister .” 

•Reid also denies being a 
thinker rather than a doer. 
He did have workable poli- 
cies, he insists, such as 


introducing second pensions. 

However, these would 
have cost money. To make 
everyone save for another 
pension, with some money 
funnelled towards the poor- 
est would probably be per- 
ceived as a tax. Labour was 
not ready for that, and 
Brown wanted his own man 
in the biggest spending 
department so Field had to 
go. But to explain the waste 
of 15 months’ work on wel- 
fare. the party had to 
destroy Field’s reputation. 

Yet it remains true that 
Field was .a bad politician in 
that he failed to get his poli- 
cies implemented. Perhaps 
the problem was the lack of 
a champion. Field agreed, 
with Blair, liked Blair, but 
never got close to him. Culti- 
vating people is not his way. 
The one politician be con- 
stantly praised was Margaret 
Thatcher, and that did his 
Labour career little good. 

Field did not have much 
support around the country 
either. 1 ask him why he fa 
regarded as a sort of Victo- 
rian poorbouse warden. 

*7 know.” he says. “No one 
expects me to be' humorous. 
But even when Kin n ock said 
something deeply serious, 
everyone would laugh, 
because they expected him 
to be humorous.” 

Field’s looks don’t help: he 
appears grey and cadaverous 
on television, and is unusu- 
ally neat . 

’ In the tea room, wearing a 
tie underneath a blue 
sweater, he looks like a 
schoolmaster. 


Another problem is that 
Field rarely says be cares for 
the poor, a ritual for every 
other politician talking 
about welfare. “It’s quite 
important not to hike your 
conscience around on your 
lapel,” he says, and he tells 
me about George Lansbury, 
a pacifist Labour leader of 
the 1330s who did hike his. 

On this Monday morning 
in the Commons, Field 
would appear to have about 
as much influence as Lans- 
bury did when he went to 
ask Hitler to reject war. 

But Field disagrees with 
me, saying he has formed 
working parties on pensions, 
fraud and success measure- 
ments to provide costings for 
his policies. 

“It’s similar to what Lloyd 
George did in the inter-war 
years: trying to shift the 
debate by winning the argu- 
ment And he certainly did 
win it though it never bene- 
fited him much.” 

Field is unlikely to achieve 
more through his working 
parties than he did as a min- 
ister. The recent Queen’s 
Speech pledged to extend 
means testing. Surely Field 
must now feel as powerless 
as he did when the ..Tories 
also extended means testing 
during their time In office? 

“Slightly’ worse; because 
one’s own side is proposing 
it” 

But the Queen’s Speech 
also contained good news for 
him. Labour said that It 
would introduce “stake- 
holder pensions" this year, 
presumably not far removed 
from those in Field's green 
paper. Decades from how 
those pensions could be seen 
as his legacy. That must 
keep him cheerful. 

As does the fact that our 
combined breakfasts cost 
less than £3. “No .one,” he 
says, “has looked at the real 
reason why a House of Com- 
mons pass Is so valuable.” 


Last of the student whine 

Eve Modzelewski, an American abroad, ponders on her country's urge to complain 
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igland 

ates?” 


hat .do you 
think is the 
main difference 
between life in 
and life in the 

1 casually raur- 

ired. between gulps of my 
it, to a Londoner 1 met at 
s’. pub next door to my 
irtmertt. 

ie gave me a squinty 
aide that itnpBed I might 
overstepping the limits of 
nchaiant pub talk, then 
uctantly responded. The 
fish are afraid to speak 
about what they dis- 
t... unlike Americans.” 
Vas this a personal insult 
Md ai.me, an, American 
lege student who had 
as t almost three months 
London, or just a euphe- 
stic way -of. saying 
lerkams are a nation of 
Mere? Maybe it was best 
i to complain about the 
btitutty. 

nstead. I reflected oa. how 
1 venture away from my 
irtuarv. the University of 
rth Carolina In Chapel 
1 (VNCUnto a tiny seven- 
son flat on Gray’s Inn 
ml, has brought some cul- 
nl differences to fight 
Av departure fro m the US 
netted with a landmark 
oplatat In American poB- 
| - the public retease of 
. report of the fadepen- 
it prosecutor Kenneth 
iff laM September. 

HttiflS In the airport, J 
fomber how Mger i was 


to escape the sensationalism 
that bombarded me from the 
airport news stations. I 
wasn't aware -the . topic 
would follow me into the 
pubs of London, attaching a 
puritanical stigma to my 
American classmates and 
me. 

I have had to prove I am 
not influenced by* this puri- 
tan mentality upon which 
the US was founded. Regu- 
larly downing a few pints is 
how I try to correct this mis- 
conception.’ r After all, I am 
still a year shy of 21 - the 
legal drinking age in foe VS, 
where drinking Includes a 
series of rituals quite differ- 
ent from those in London. 

It is rare for UNC st udent s 
to venture out of their dorms 
or apartments and into the 
fraternity parties or bars 
before Upm. I tried to 
adhere to this social time- 
table on my first night out In 
London, only to find’xnyself 
mocked by . the sounds of the 
“last orders” bell. Fortu- 
nately. 1 was able to make 
the necessary alterations in 
my schedule, allotting the 
early evening to pub’ visits. 

Not that pubs are my only 
source of cultural education 
in London. Navigating my 
way-through Bloomsbury to 
daws at the London Study 
Centre is a l e arning experi- 
ence in itself I have learned 
to adapt my strides so they 
emit a sense of urgency. 
'“Must reach class without 


getting hit by a motor- 
bike ...” I remind myself as 
1 walk.. The only thing I ever 
bad to dodge in Chapel Hill 
was the occasional stray 
Frisbee, thrown by a coed in 
a back-to-frant baseball cap. 
rhaven't bad this problem in 

liinAin. " 

. X fforf when i walk faster 
and wear darker, clothes. I 
am frequently asked by tour- 
ists for directions to the Brit- 
ish Museum. which I pass on 

Navigating 
through 
Bloomsbury . 
to classes is a 
learning 
experience 

my way to class. Of course.’ I 
get very sceptical responses 
when they distinguish, my 
a c ce n t. 

I have learned that, when I 
am running late for class,, 
it’s best to wter blue jeans, a 
sweatshirt, and tennis shoes, 
the ■ unofficial uniform at 
UNC. That way ’ tourists will 
knowlamoneofthem. 

Oncel have made It to my ; 
classes at Great Russell' 
'Street. I am in more faiaffiar 
territory. Pap e r - wr iti ng and 
classroom discussions are 
about the sama as at home, 
but varying accents occa- 

•• • o T . 
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storm Tt y impede discussions 
between British professors 
and American students. ' 

I was convinced “bangers” 
was the name of a British 
football team until one of my 
professors pointed out they 
accompany your eggs. I was 
similarly thrown by refer- 
ences to biscuits. Somewhere 
along the transatlantic voy- 
age the meaning changed, 
and a biscuit became a but- 
tery, flaky roO in North Car- 
olina, while it remains a 
sweet staple at teatime in 

Rp gfanH 

1 can adapt to different ter- 
minology, but I miss the 
practical ampntt-teg of life at 
UNC - for instance, a single 
tap that yfalds a warm com- 
bination of hot and cold 
water In the bathroom sinks, 
although I nwtf admit- that 
tbe shocking alternation 
between scorching hot and 
icy cold water on my face 
serves to. wake me up faster 
in the mornings. Also in tbe 
US, 1 became accustomed to 
loXBng in luxuries such as 
24-hour superm arkets. which 
are few in London. 

-The complaining for which 
Americans have become 
notorious has not helped 
university students evade 
huge tuition bills . each' 
semester. Even public uni- 
versities such as UNC cost 
far more than the new 
tuition fee of about £1,000 at 
public English universities. I 
saw evidence of student pro- 


tests about this fee on a 
Tube poster that read, 
“Grants not Fees”. 

Maybe the British are just 
more selective than 
Americans in their com- 
plaints. instead of complain- 
ing about the water tempera- 
ture in their flats or slow 
service in restaurants, they 
rally -against the imposition 
of student fees. : 

And maybe if we 
Americans were more selec- 
tive over our carping, we 
would receive mare effective 
responses. American stu- 
dents studying abroad, 
myself included, com- 

plain about the exorbitant 
university fees at home, for 
example. 

Somehow, this seems more 
justified whining about 
having to use a power 
adapter on my American- 
made laptop 

Then again, I should 
refrain from complaining 
altogether daring my time in 
London. After aU, there is 
plenty more to keep my 
mind off whining here than 
there Is in Chapel wni. 

My stay m Loudon might 
be much more fulfilling if 1 
Ignored the urge to complain 
and instead threw on a dark 
coat, walked the streets with 

the momentum of a Tube 
train, and headed out to a 
pub. And the next time I see 
my acquaintance at the pub 
next door, 1 will prove his 
theory wrong. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


I t Is Friday afternoon in the 
City of London and two for- 
mer Merrill Lynch bankers 
are sitting in tiny, spartan 
cubicles looking for work. 
A poster at their career manage- 
ment consultancy asks: “Is it too 
late to run away and join the 
circus?" 

A short walk away along 
Cheapside and Le Coq D’Argent 
one of a swathe of new restau- 
rants to open in London this 
summer, is packed. Its lunchtime 
diners hail from the City and 
spend more money pier head than 
at any other Terence Conran res- 
taurant in London. 

These are the best and worst of 
times in the City and on Wall 
Street. A bumper first half of the 
year, when many firms earned 
record profits, led executives to 
expect record year -end bonuses. 
Then the Russian debacle in 
August prompted mayhem In the 
world’s financial markets and a 
round of cost-cutting which has 
led to thousands of investment 
bankers being sacked. 

Fears of another 198? or even 
1929 were widespread until fall- 
ing interest rates and a wave of 
fresh investor optimism saw Wall 
Street reach new highs in 
November. Now nobody knows 
whether we are in the age of 
financial enlightenment or incre- 
dulity. 

In the wake of the market 
crash of 19S7, the Centre for Eco- 
nomic and Business Research 
(CEBR). a London-based private 
think tank, estimated that more 
than 20,000 jobs were lost in the 
City, prices of premium London 
property went into free-fall and 
sales of luxury goods plummeted. 

Yet the City is divided now 
between those who have hopes of 
a huge bonus and those who 
have no job. Uncertainty reigns 
as banks postpone decisions until 
after the year-end and specula- 
tion mounts about the possible 
black holes they are hiding. This 
confusion has helped to highlight 
the reality of working in the 
finan cial world in the late 1990s. 

Among the few certainties are 
the number of highly paid front- 
line jobs which have already 
been axed. Merrill Lynch, the 
investment bank known as the 
Thundering Herd, appeared to 
judder to a halt when it fired 
3,400 people around the world, 5 
per cent of its workforce, in Octo- 
ber. 

Others to have cut financial 
jobs include ING Barings, the 
London International Financial 
Futures and Options Exchange, 
Grupo Santander and Robert 
Fleming Securities, 

Hardest hit have been emerg- 



Cold wind on financial front 

Jane Martinson and Tracy Corrigan on the prospect of bloodletting in the City and on Wall St 


ing- markets and fixed- income 
divisions, while those working in 
equities or corporate finance are 
still enjoying a largely profitable 
year. 

The experience of Pieter (not 
his real name), who has worked 
in the City for two years, is 
symptomatic of recent turmoil. 
His first job in the emerging- 
markets division or a UK-owned 
investment bank lasted just over 
a year before he was made redun- 
dant following a takeover. 

He then started as a European 
equity analyst for MerrilJ Lynch 
before losing his job in Septem- 
ber. He is now back at his old 
firm but working as a UK equity 
analyst. “The atmosphere in 
emerging markets is pretty 
bloody horrible," he said. 

He was glad to leave Merrill 
Lynch, however. He went back 
last month and was told by a 
former colleague that coffee and 
biscuits in the fifth-floor meeting 
rooms were no longer available 
as “that was where the hangman 
was”. Staff at the US bank had 
been called up to these rooms 


to be told they were being fired. 

Merrill, under pressure from 
Brussels, had broken with City 
tradition, however. In allowing 
staff to go back and clear their 
desks. 

Other hanks are suffering from 
the threat of Impending 
upheaval. The tie-up between 
Deutsche Bank and Bankers 
Trust of the US is set to lead to 
5,500 people losing their jobs. One 
London-based headhunter said: 
“It’s going to be a bloodbath.” 

Many observers think the out- 
look for those who have lost their 
jobs during the latest round of 
cuts Is particularly bleak. “This 
has been the fastest, deepest 
decline I have seen,” said one 
Wall Street headhunter, who 
added that many people who 
have lost their jobs will be out of 
the industry for good. 

Others feel we are simply wit- 
nessing the latest round of 
healthy rationalisation with 
banks using the downturn to get 
rid of some dead wood. Stephen 
Lewis, the chief economist at 
Monument Derivatives who is 


credited with correctly forecast- 
ing the number of job losses in 
the City after 1937, believes there 
is a certain amount of rationalis- 
ation going on. 

He believes 20,000 of the 250,000 
City jobs in London could be lost 
in the next 18 months because of 

'The 

atmosphere 
in emerging 
markets is 
pretty bloody 
horrible’ 

changes in the industry rather 
than what happened this year. 
Most of these will be frontline 
positions. 

“There was a sharp blow to 
confidence after August, but it's 
a process that would have 
occurred in less dramatic fashion 
anyway because there are too 
many banks competing In the . 


market for investment hanking 
services.” 

One headhunter agreed: Tt’s 
given same banks the opportu- 
nity to dean up after six or seven 
years of a boll market It’s a bit 
like dead-heading roses - but on 
a huge scale.” 

Such longer-term rationalis- 
ation is unlike ly to make this 
year’s round of bonuses any less 
contentious. Banks which have 
not announced large-scale job 
losses are rumoured to have cut 
the total bonus pool by at least 
15-20 per cent 

But the sharpest cuts are 
expected to tall most heavily on a 
handf ul of areas. Laura Loforo, 
president of Sterling Resources 
International, a Wall Street exec- 
utive search firm, said staff deal- 
ing with fixed income products 
“will be ecstatic if they have jobs. 
Their attitude is pay me no 
bonus, just let me stay 
employed,” she added. 

The CEBR published a study 
on City spending habits two 
years ago which found that bank- 
ers saved half their bonuses and 


spent half of the rest on property. 

So when these cautious spend- 
ers find themselves living with 
uncertainty, one of the first 
thing s to be affected is the prop- 
erty market One Wall Street cor- 
porate finan cier decided to lose a 
deposit of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars for a Manhattan 
apartment in October rather than 
go ahead with the purchase in 

nnrortain Hmoc Another poten- 
tial buyer was reported to have 
pulled back from buying a $20m 
(02m) mansion, with a resulting 
loss of Sta- 
in London the very top of the 
market was hit harder than any 
other in the. third quarter with 
sales of houses worth more than 
£2m almost completely drying 
UP- ' 

October was also a bad month 
Cor the high-value collectors’ car 
market. However; Porsche, the 
car of choice for the 1980s trader, 
said that demand in the UK had 
continued to hold steady in the 
thir d quarter. 

All but the most impulsive of 
purchasing could be affected by 


continuing job fears, of course. 
Douglas McWilliams. CEBR chief 
executive, said:. "Non-essential 
items are bound to be more vola- 
tile. People are not going to keep 
cabs waiting outside for six hours 
while they sort out a deal, espe- 
cially if the deal flow: dries up." 

Severe cost-cutting by com- 
panies themselves is also having 
an impact on the wider economy 
as travel and entertainment bud- 
gets have been slashed. 

One profession which has seen 
a surge in business is outplace- 
ment consultancy, which advises 
fixed employees on their future. 
Jo Bond, head of the City branch 
of Right Cavendish, said the com- 
pany was advising about 250 
people in November compared 
with about 40 a month in the 
spring. 

The firm, which charges 
between £4.000 and £5.000 for an 
average outplacement scheme 
and £20,000 for a. key executive 
programme, has seen a change in 
the type of person it advises. 
“They have got younger and 
brighter and the stigma has 
gone," said Bond. “People are 
coming out because of mergers 
and acquisitions or losses that at 
the end of the day have nothing 
to do with them. It’s becoming 
more of a financial transaction.” 

This cheery view recognises 
that the average package for 
people made redundant Is about 
six months' pay. Xavier Jordan, 
who is soon to leave his Moscow- 
based job with J.P. Morgan, said 
many job cut victims this year 
will take time out “Everyone is 
bo incredibly battle-fatigued and 
shell-shocked." he said. 

■ "The first three months of this 
year were incredibly busy, the 
best for anyone ever. People are 
just taking the time now to get to 
know their kids or just to sleep 
before getting up again in Janu- 
ary." 

Allen Wheat, chairman and 
chief executive officer of Credit 
Suisse First Boston, made no 
forecasts when he spoke at a 
gathering of the investment 
bank’s manag in g directors in Flo- 
rida in November! 

He said A Perfect Storm, the 
title of a recent best-seller about 
.a catastrophe off the coast of 
New Ragland, reminded him of 
this year’s market. 

The only difference, he said, 
was that nobody knew whether it 
could get no worse or whether 
they were simply enjoying a brief 
lull while resting in the centre of 
it. 

Soon after the speech the 
assembled investment bankers 
left the sunshine for colder 
climes in New York and London. 
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Common currency, but 
no common agenda 

Stephen R. Graubard sees little sign of convergence in the EU 


T o pay visits to the 
US in this autumn 
of its discontent, 
and to the leading 
states of the European Union 
is to become aware of two 
phenomena, neither antici- 
pated nor much remarked 
on. 

The first is that the vicissi- 
tudes of President Bin Clin- 
ton are of scant interest to 
most west Europeans. 
Instead, Europe appears to 
be very much more preoccu- 
pied with itself. This will 
come as no surprise to those 
who have recently visited 
London, Bonn. Paris or 
Rome. 

What is surprising, how- 
ever, is that none of these 
capitals is today seized by 
the same political agenda. 
Their social, economic and 
intellectual preoccupations 
differ greatly, and there are 
reasons to brieve they may 
indeed be growing increas- 
ingly disparate. 

The political cultures of 
the UK, Germany, France 
and Italy remain visibly dif- 
ferent, and do not appear to. 
be converging. 

But two facets have 
changed. First, for the only 
time this century, these four 
member states of the EU are 
led by politicians who pur- 
port to belong to the left, 
whatever meaning that 
shopworn 19th century polit- 
ical label retains. 

Second, and perhaps more 
significantly, the presum- 
ably “socialist" leanings of 
these men are believed by 
some to provide greater 
opportunities for effective 
collaboration, as much in 
the political, military and 
social spheres as in the more 
purely economic. 

This challenging proposi- 
tion might suggest that Tony 
Blair. Gerhard Schrdder, Lio- 
nel Jospin and Massrrrin D’A- 
lema are in fact challenged 
by the same forces, attentive 
to the same issues. But they 
are not. . 

To travel through Europe 
today is to .be scarcely aware 
that it is on the eve of a 
momentous change, one that 
will bring a common cur- 
rency to most of the states of 
the EU. Yet each of these 
“left" governments seeks to 
represent itself as innova- 
tive, pledged to for-reaching 
reform. 

Take the example of Tony 


Blair. Hie offers himself as a 
man of the people. He makes 
the reform of the House of 
Lords seem a monumental 
matter, never saying what 
sort of second chamber will 
eventually be constituted 
and whether it will substan- 
tially enhance British 
democracy. 

The government’s many 
other constitutional reforms 
- proposals for a Scottish 
parliament, a Welsh assem- 
bly and elected mayors - 
suggest this is a government 
on the move, not satisfied to 
leave t hin g s as they are. 

But what resonance, If 
any, can such purely insular 
measures have for the par- 
ties of the left on the Conti- 



nent, which are equally con- 
cerned to innovate? 

Germany, with Its new 
Social Democratic/Green 
government, appears even 
more substantially commit- 
ted to change. The media 
have dwelt on whether 
SchrSder wifi be able to con- 
trol Oskar Lafontaine, the 
regime’s finance minister 
and Eminence grise, or 
whether a Green foreign sec- 
retary is best suited to cop- 
ing with an unstable Russia. 

But these are Less conse- 
quential matters than 
whether such a government, 
justifiably proud of its 
century-old social welfare 
programme can be main- 
tained at its present levels.- 

in a. society in which the 
children of the very large 
middle class remain at uni- 
versity until their lata 20s or 
early 30s, where retirement 
by men and women in their 
early 50s is by no means 
uncommon, sustaining such 
a population noth so short a 
working life becomes 
Increasingly difficult.' 


While the new government 
Insists that It will soon 
attack Germany's greatest 
problem - double digit 
unemployment - the reme- 
dies offered so for are not 
wholly persuasive to those 
who understand the com- 
plexity and depth of the 
country’s social Inequalities. 

In short, the government’s 
move from somnolent and 
provincial Bonn to vital, 
building-site Berlin, is 
thought to be a transfer of 
great moment, symptomatic 
of Germany having finally 
become a “normal" country, 
no longer held back from its 
rightful place in Europe and 
the world by inhibitions 
created by its Nazi past 

It is all very reminiscent of 
the mood in the UK a short 
18 months ago; the old 
socialism of Marx has been 
obliterated, as traditional 
Labour had been, replaced 
by a new pragmatism, a 
“middle way” that allows 
even long-excluded Turks to 
hope for German citizenship. 

In France, the mood is 
quite different, as is the 
political agenda. Many exult 
in how well cohabitation has 
worked - an arrangement 
under which the president. 
Jacques Chirac, accepts he Is 
the country's travelling 
salesman, selling. France's 
virtues to the world, while 
Lionel Jospin, the honest, 
Protestant, uncharismatic 
Socialist prime minister, 
reassures the population 
that the country's problems 
are in tact being attended to. 

But the level of unemploy- 
ment remains dangerously 
high, hundreds of thousands 
of lycee students in Paris 
and the provinces go on 
strike, and the older and 
more staid bourgeois citizens 
are no less unhappy. 

In these . circumstances, 
world Soccer victories 
become national rites of cele- 
bration, and the opening of a 
new Metro line, connecting 
the Madeleine to -the new 
B f bUoth eq ue de France, with 
its cars electronically con- 
trolled, is offered as fresh 
evidence of French techno- 
logical prowess. 

If the area around the Bib- 
lioth&que is a vast unin . 
habited “desert” now, it will 
not long remain so. 

What France achieved in 
the west of Paris, with its 
once-new Defense complex, it 


will soon also accomplish in 
that area but whether that 
compensates for the loss of 
influence in the world, in 
Asia, Africa and the Ameri- 
cas. is not much discussed in 
today's France. 

In Italy, it is the arrival of 
a new government, led by 
the former Communist, Mas- 
simo D'Alema, that gives 
concern to some. 

His apostasy from his ear- 
lier Marxist beliefs seems 
insufficient to reassure those 
who see him as an old-style 
politician, who, at an 
opportune moment after the 
fall of the Soviet Union, 
recognised the need to 
change his tune. 

No one in Rome imagines 
that D'Alema has arrived 
with a social or economic 
programme to be enacted 
between now and the elec- 
tion of the new president 
next spring. 

Indeed, after the budget 
that brought down Romano 
Prodi is approved, Italy will 
turn to its most compelling 
business - the start of the 
bargaining process that will 
culminate in the election of 
a new chief of state. 

This, much more than any 
new plan for political 
reform, will consume the 
parliamentarians in the com- 
ing months; Italy, as so often 
in the past, while obviously 
concerned with the instabil- 
ities characteristic of the 
Mediterranean basin, and of 
all that is happening in the 
former Yugoslavia and 
Albania, is not likely to 
become a s ignificant player 
In the international arena.. 

Proud to have achieved Its 
admission to the euro on the 
first round, it has no illu- 
sions about displacing either 
Germany or France as a 
principal EU actor. 

Inevitably, the question 
must be asked whether these 
four European governments, 
so consumed with very dif- 
ferent political agendas, can 
possibly 'unite to give a new 
direction to Europe, 

These are not govern- 
ments given to heroics; they 
are cautious, more worried 
about the future and more 
evasive about their inten- 
tions than they are wiHihg 
to let on. 

■ Stephen R. Graubard is 
editor of Daedalus, the jour- 
nal of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences 
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Max Wilkinson listens to the 
talking books that get to 
the heart of the matter 


A t last, someone 
has understood 
the inner Bertie 
Wooster. Admir- 
ers of P.G. Wode- 
h ouse’s Jeeves stories may 
have grasped the true nature 
of their overdressed, under- 
educated upper-class narra- 
tor. But actors who portray 
him on stage, film or talking 
boohs almost never do. 
There is more to Bertie than 
most chaps think. 

One should not exagger- 
ate. The insights of this twit- 
with-a-hangov er were often 
foggy; and his wackier 
schemes, like his quotations 
from Shakespeare, were 
never quite finished without 
his butler's help. Still, if Ber- 

Cecildoes 
Jeeves 

superbly. And 
you could not 
tell his Gussie 
Finlcnottle 
from the real 
thing 

tie was no more than the 
silly ass that aunts Agatha 
and Dahlia thought him, 
how come he wrote such ter- 
rific stories? 

In his eight recordings of 
the unabridged Jutes nov- 
els,- Jonathan . Cecil has 
found the answer. It goes 
something Uka this:' Bertie 
isn't simply Bertie, don’t you 
see? If he were, be 1 couldn’t 
be as funny. So is he P.G. 
Wodehouse in disguise? 
Clearly not, ibr whenever 
Bertie is making ton of the 
other people, PGW makes 
ton of Bertie, thus covering 
up his true percept! veness - 
If It is perceptiveness. Diffi- 
cult. So how Is a reader to 
convey this double life of 
Bertie’s, at once the elegant 
idiot while also a knowing 
observer of the human com- 
edy? Most do not try. 

Cedi's solution is to por- 
tray Bertie much as he sees 
himself: a decent, sensible 
chap - quite intelligent, but 
no giant brain, of course - 


S ix years on from 
Nick Hornby's Fever 
Pitch, “football litera- 
ture*’ still strikes 
some as an oxymoron. But 
in 1998. football outshone 
more traditionally literary 
sports. The publishers’ lists 
reflected both the game’s 
popularity and the boost 
supplied by a World Cup - 
although there is still plenty 
of losb. notably the big 
name memoir whose level at 
interest generally equates to 
the imagination o f tit les 
such as My Autobiography. 
John G trusted, proprietor of 
Sportspages bookshop, notes 
that autobiographies are 
increasingly tied to newspa- 
per serialisations -• which 
provide the real money. 

Easy winner in the Worst 
Judged Book category was 
Glenn Hoddle’s Wo rid Cup 
1998 Story (Andre Deutsch. 
£17.99). England's poor Euro 
2000 results didn’t help, but 
there is no doubt that the 
decisive element in Hoddle's 
rapid descent from well-re- 
ganted national coich to tab- 
loid butt was his decision to 
release his rather Pooterish 
reflections on events in 
France. 

England player Tony 
Adams did considerably bet- - 
ter with his memoir. 
Addicted (with lan Ridley; 
Collins Willow. £16.99), 
shortlisted for the William 
Hill Sports Book of the Year 
awani It does not. as the 
publishers claim, change 



whose scrapes are just a 
series of accidents caused by 
other people. Cecil manages 
to make this seem amazingly 
plausible. So he exploits the 
inner nuances of Wode- 
house & irony and makes the 
reader constantly aware of 
Ms mocking presence, just 
behind each character. I. 
should add that Cecil does 
Jeeves superbly. And you 
absolutely could not ten his 
Gussie Finknottle from the 
real thing: 

So there you have it. 
Wodehouse Is a genius, and 
as for Cedi, well, as they 
say, it takes one to spot one. 
Definitely my top tip for 
Christmas. Good for any 
aunt, or even a spouse if you 
haven't been as slippery as 
Bertie in getting out of 
engagements. 

Cedi’s reading also creates 
a gold standard for this 
year's selection of talking 
books, which I have chosen 
unashamedly . from old 
favourites, classical and mid- 
dlebrow.! have gone mainly 
for full-length versions, 
partly because they are more 
satisfying, but also because 
their prices have fallen 
impressively. Anyone read- 
ing aloud faces what one 
might call the “Wooster 
dilemma" is mw degree - 
bow to create sharply differ- 
entiated characters, without 
losing the 1 voice of the 
author. Good mimics such as 
Martin Jarvis can project a 
wonderful array of charac- 
ters and read the sanative 
faultlessly, yet not quite 
catch thafoB resonance of a 
book. So, although 1 have 
eajoyed-bis (abridged) Wode- 
house readings, they are not 
in the Cedi class. Similarly, 

I found Ms Great Expecta- 
tions a -little too much a 
story as heard from Pip, 
lacking the ftaH colour and 
shade of Dickens's voice. 
Some minuses must there- 
fore be added to his alpha. 

First person narratives are 
particularly difficult in this 
respect The speaking voice 
must be finely modulated to 
express both the narrator as 
storyteller (and proxy for the 
author) and also the differ- 
ent persona revealed in dia- 
logue. I was sorry to find 
that Anton Lesser did not 






















meet the challenge in Ms 
reading of ErsJdue Childers's 
great adventure story of sail- 
ing and spying, The JtidiBe of 
the Sands. He missed the 
ironic contrast between the 
languid self-confidence of 
Carmthers, the foreign office 
toff, and the urgent Roman- 
ticism of his descriptions of 
sand and seascape. Hard to 
bring off. but essential to all 
those Biddle cultists for 
whom the text seems 
obscurely profound. It is cer- ■ 
taWy more than the tale of 
two young men messing 
shout in boats at the, turn of 
the century. 

T wo first person 
readings which I 
much enjoyed 
were ' Geoffrey 
Palmer’s delight- 
ful performance as the 
repressed ex-hanker in Gra- 
ham Greene’s Travels with 
My Aunt. He makes the 
story as fresh and vailed as 
it could be, with no trace of 
a problem with funny 
accents. The other was Jona- 
than diver's £ Claudius. His 
reading well expresses the 
wry taut kindly cynicism of 
Graves's character In a 
world where a couple of poi- 
sonings and a session with a 


tart were all part of the 

rooming’s work, before set- 
tling down to the business of 
scheming and spying. 

Then. I must nominate 
Bob Ingjis’s superb reading 
of Lieutenant Hamblower, 
even if these books are not 
to everyone's testa He does 
the foBest justice to C.S. For- 
ester's descriptive power, 
which is too often under-esti- 
mated by those who have 
never been pressed into the 
world of ships and battle, 
logfis'a rich voire relishes 
every detail, and especially 
the ponderous beauty of a 
man-of-war in the age of Nel- 
son. He gets the characters 
just right, too, playing out'a 
drama which - of its kind - 
1ms never been bettered. M 
contrast, a reading by loan 
Gruffudd of three abridged 
versions of Hamblower sto- 
ries is stuck in the doldrums 
with its sails aback. 

Two other no mina tions 

are David Horovftch's evoca- 
tive reading of Fathers and 
Sons, and Steven Pacey’s 
Tristram Shandy. In differ- 
ent ways, both show the 
importance of catching the 
author’s tone of voice first, 
before showing off those of 
his characters. Horovitch. 
particularly, blends the 


people into Turgenev's wide 
Russian landscape with con- 
summate skill. And Pacey 
catches Sterne's quirkiness, 
while adding ennngh conver- 
sational warmth to prevent 
Tihn from seeming remote. 

I was less certain at first 
about Greta Scaachi's rendi- 
tion of Persuasion, the most 
moving of Jane Austen’s 
novels, perhaps because it 
may have been based on 
Austen's personal experience 
of unfulfilled love.- By com- 
parison with the measured 
intelligence of Anna Mas- 
sey's recording made 12 
years ago, ScaacM has tried 
a more dramatic approach. 
Massey is Jane Austen, 
whereas ScaacM tries to be 
Anne Eliot, Captain Went- 
worth and all the rest She 
frankly overdoes same of the 
minor characters, emphasis- 
ing their obvious foibles 
rather than t he ir inner folly, 
which is to miss the point of 
Jane Austen. Yet I found 
Scaachi’s portrayal of Anne 
very affecting. A slight trem- 
ble of the voice, a hesitation, 
or quickening of pace 
seemed to being the listener 
doser even than usual to the 
inner thoughts a n d feettog s 
of this most appealing of 
heroines. Yet I cannot bring 


myself to be unfaithf ul to 
Massey. For such a master- 
piece, it might not be absurd 
to buy both. 

Irene Sutcliffe’s Pride and 
Prejudice, on the other hand, 
is one to pass by. Any read- 
ing of this book must convey 
not only the vigour and fun 
of Elizabeth Bennet, but the 
extraordinary versatility of 
the author's humour, as she 

I found 
Scaachi’s 
portrayal of 
Jane Austen's 
Anne Eliot 
very affecting 

turns her characters (includ- 
ing even Elizabeth) this way 
and that, holding them up to 
the light from every conceiv- 
able direction. Sutcliffe, 
however, seems to put the 
characters in a circus with- 
out the ringmaster. So they 
go through their tricks, with- 
out quite knowing the point 
of it alL 

One massive work - the 
three volume Forsyte Saga - 
left me with an unexpected 


problem. Neil Hunt reads it 
with splendid attack, adding 
almost a sneer of scorn to 
Galsworthy' ironic depiction 
of the self-satisfied tribe. I 
liked it, and his wonderful 
impersonations. But I won- 
dered if I would tire of it 
after 36 hours. Would such a 
vigorous interpretation be 
too intrusive? I confess that 1 
also wondered if I would tire 
of Galsworthy, although I 
much enjoyed the books as a 
student The answer is prob- 
ably no, one would become 
absorbed in the saga all over 
again, but alas I did not have 
time. 

I might add a handful for 
the Christmas stocking; 1 
enjoyed Alan Bates's splen- 
did reading of this year's 
Booker prizewinner, Amster- 
dam by Ian McEwan. Bates 
conveys that he is enjoying 
the book, especially the 
tightly realised descriptive 
passages and the racy narra- 
tive. The late Ted Hughes's 
reading of his own transla- 
tion of Tales from Ovid is so 
characteristically original as 
to be a Must for all his 
admirers. Alan Bennett's 
abridged Wind in the Wil- 
lows is similarly a masterly, 
and highly individual perfor- 
mance. By contrast I found 


Latin America is kicked into touch 

Football books have proliferated during a World Cup year, writes Huw Richards 


one's view of modem foot- 
ball. But it does, in its 
unflinchingly honest 
account of Adams' former 
lifestyle and subsequent bat- 
tle against alcoholism, trans- 
form one’s view of Adams. 

The World Cup happily 
provoked a burst of books on 
Latin America. Aldan Hamil- 
ton’s An Entirely Different 
Ball Game (Mainstream, 
£1599) is an intriguing, wen- 
researched study of early 
British Influences on the 
Brazilian game; while Garry 
■ tenting entertains. Illumi- 
nates and occasionally 
moves in his search for the 
members of The Beautiful 
Team (Simon & Schuster, 
EI5A9). the fabled winning 
Brazilian side of 1970. But 
the best of the lot - In feet 
the best football book of the 
year - was Chris Taylor's 
The Beautiful Game (Gbl- 
frr **, £9.99). an im aginativ e, 
perceptive and Incisively 
written travelogue examin- 
ing the game in several 
i .atm American countries. 
The William Hill Judges 
missed a trick here.' 

The domestic scene gener- 
ated two engaging and 
t houg htful outsider accounts 
of Premier League life. Cov- 
entry City fan Rick Geko- 
aki’s Staying Op (Little, 
Brown. E1&S9) and journalist 
Mark Hodkinson’s Life at die 
Top (Queen Anne, £7.99). the 
story of Barnsley's year, 
bring out the insecurities 
and insularities of the pro - 

fessional game - both writ- 
ers had uneasy relationships . 

with managers they 
admired. The tone is mare 
flfT oprmi than the c l as s i c or 
the genre. Hunter Davies’s 
Tfu Glory Game (I971L per- 





Football fever on the] 


mitHhe insights and con- 
trasts drawn from Hodkin- 
son’s parallel passion for 
Rochdale end Gekoski's fas- 
cination with the differences 
between player’s and fan’s 
relationships to their dob. 

Colin ShincUer’s William 
HUl-shortlised Manchester 
United Ruined My Life 
(Headline. £1449) dealt with 
that fen-dub relationship. It 
Is less focused than Fever 
Pitch , as other preoccupa- 
tions - a Jewish -childhood, 
sex and politics among them . 
- feature alongside his pas- 
sion for Manchester City. 
This breadth means it has 
less impact than Fever Pitch, 
but for me at feast makes it 
is easier to identify with. Yet 
more enjoyable was Amies 
Addison’s Aberdeen memoir. 
Behind the Gotti . (Main- 
stream, s&ssf, toecBpcrating 


astute, wen-informed histori- 
cal perspective, that pecu- 
liarly. Scottish gift for wry 
seif-deprecation - both indi- 
vidual »tk 7 collective - and 
joyously funny vignettes 
from life as a Glasgow 
scboatteacher. 

Addison rightly says of 
1950s star, Graham Leggatt, 
that he has no need to prove 
Leggatt ’s greatness; “The - 
first hero Is always the 
greatest-. Which brings me 
to David Fanner and Peter 
Stead’s Foot AUchurch MBE 
(Christopher Davies. £999), 

and two declarations of 
interest Ivor AUchurch was 
my hero when I was six. 
Peter Stead and I co-edited a 
rugby hoed: this year. That 
stated.' this account does toll 
justice to Swansea Town's 
greatest player (a greater 

distinction than It might 


sound) and confirms that my 
judgment In 1966 was 
sounder than it has often 
been since. 

Football didn't have it all 
its own way. The outstand- 
ing historical work was 
Tony Collins’s Rugby's Great 
Split (Frank Cass, £35.00), 
definitive on th» 1895 schism 
between the two rugby 
codes. And there was no bet- 
ter survey of a contemporary 
sport than Donald MacRae's 
Winter Colours (Mainstream, 
£16.99), an elegantly vivid 
account of the pressures of 
top-level, particularly 
southern hemisphere, profes- 
sional rugby union, given an 
extra dimension by 
MacRae’s account of his 
South African childhood and 
rugby’s part in it. One sus- 
pects that the William EDI 
judges thought long and 


hard about making MacRae, 
winner in 1996 with Dark 
Trade, their first two-time 
champion. Those nostalgic 
for pre-professional rugby 
could turn to Peter Jack- 
son's Lions of Wales (Main- 
stream. £14.99), which 
weaves a flowing, Mghly 
entertaining narrative from 
sympathetic interviews. 

It was a quiet year for 
cricket Phil Tuftudl’s Post- 
cards from the Beach (Collins 
Willow, £6.99) was predicta- 
bly quirky - and engaging. 
But the new cricket literary , 
journal, The New Ball 
(edited by Rob Steen; Two 1 
Heads, £839), set itself a 
high standard in Australian 
contributions with its first 
issue, particularly Gideon 
Hugh's assay on Jack Iver- 
son and Dirk Well ham's 
Intriguing ' psychological 
analysis of recent Australian 
Xfc. 

Among other sports. Ice 
hockey boasted Liam Sluy- 
ter's matlly engaging A 
Game of Three Halves (Main- 
stream, £14.99), while the 
William Hill judges were 
engaged by snooker player 
Jimmy WMte’s autobiogra- 
phy, Behind the White Ball 
(with Rosemary Kingsland; 
Hutchinson, £16.99). an 
extraordinary stream of con- 
sciousness in which triumph 
and disaster at Wembley, 
Preston or the Crucible fig- 
ure muri) less vividly than a 
narrative of booze and bets, 
ducking and diving 

But they rightly opted for 

a still more original memoir, 
Robert Twigger’s Angry 
White Pyjamas (Indigo/ Cas- 
sell, £6.99). The one doubt 
was whether a bookish 
Englishman’s account of tak- 


ing the Tokyo Riot Police's 
aikido course was really a 
sports book - it is hard to 
imagine that Twigger saw ft 
as such. But once the judges 
had accepted it, there could 


Sir Michael Hordern's full 
length Wind in the Willows - 
delightful, of course - but a 
bit too much of an old man's 
reading of a tale so brim- 
ming with the energies and 
delights of youth. And for 
anyone who likes Thomas 
Hardy's lyric poetry. Pen- 
guin’s two cassette selection 
will be a delight 
Finally, as the new year 
rings in the euro, you might 
feel the need to celebrate the 
glories of old England and 
confusion to the JVench. If 
so I can strongly recommend 
Archangel's Henry V in its 
complete Shakespeare series. 
This is an intelligent produc- 
tion, performed for drama 
and sense, hut giving at the 
same time proper emphasis 
to the cadence and grandeur 
of Shakespeare’s verse. And 
there is a proper moral for 
modern times. Britain won 
the battle but lost the conti- 
nent Now, it can join the 
French, but not beat them. 

■ For prices and details try 
The Audio Book Collection, 
Freepost (BA 3 686 J IX Bath, 
BA1 3QZ Teh 01225 443400 or 
The Talking Book Shop, 11 
Wigmare Street, London W1H 
9LB Tel : 0171-491 4117 ; 
e-mail: TalkingBooks 

tfamsn.com 


be no doubt that this 
extraordinarily vivid explo- 
ration of personal limits, 
both physical and mental, 
combined with an - acute 
examination, idiosyncraczes 
and all, of Japanese culture 
and society, made it a 
remarkable book by any 
standards. Dull as it seems 
to endorse the William Hill 
judges, they leave no alter- 
native. 
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FT Bookshop price £20 (rvp £40) 
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Back to the days when ch emi st ry on screen rather then off was the important thing; scene from David Lean’s 1846 version of ‘Great Expectations' 


Dm Kobd Cdaedon 


Up close and personal 


T he cult of personality, 
never a recessive fea- 
ture of the film world, is 
becoming pandemic in 
film .publishing. In 1998 
a reviewer could not move for such 
books - they clogged up his floor' 
space and crawled up his shelves. 
Monographs about monomaniacs; 
idolisations of the already idolised; 
film histories wrenched into por- 
traiture oT the creators rather than 
appreciation of what they created. 

One imagines some Kane-like 
supremo of the presses crying, 
"Never mind the movies, tdl us 
about the men and women!" Men 
and women are to a degree the 
movies, of course. So we expect 
and embrace good biographical 
tomes like John McCabe's Cagney 
(Aurara, £16.95), Ronald Bergan’s 
Eisenstein (Little. Brown, £22.50), 
Audrey Salkeld's Lcni Riefenstahl 
(Pimlico, £10) and Randy Roberts 
and James S. Olson’s John Wayne: 
American (University of Nebraska. 
£19.99). All these arc good buys, 
layering fresh colours and contours 
onto familiar icons and thence, by 
projection, onto the movies them- 
selves. 

But there is an eerie tendency 
today for film critiquing and film 
history, not just biography, to 
solicit the kiss of personality. A 
Personal Journey Bite Martin Scor- 
sese Through American Movies 
(Faber. £20) is a dandy pantheon 


Film books during 1998 have focused firmly on the individual, writes Nigel Andrews 


from a great modem filmmaker; 
but since be is a maker not writer- 
commentator, is Scorsese’s hun- 
dred best any more valuable than 
yours or mine? And although 
Charles Fleming’s High Concept : 
Don Simpson and the Hollywood 
Culture of Excess (Bloomsbury. 
£1659) puts the sin into ‘‘cinema” 
by rumbustiously exposing the 
drugs-’n’-sex world inhabited by 
the late producer of Top Gun. Bev- 
erly Hi/is Cop and Days Of Thun- 
der. does this hefty show-trial of a 
book add one inch of insight to the 
movies themselves? 

Another 1998 controversy-catcher 
was Peter Bis kind's Easy Riders. 
Raging Bulls (Bloomsbury, £20). 
This is about the movies: the 
alleged vanishing of art and indi- 
vidual vision from Hollywood after 
the 1970s. when Coppola. Scorsese 
and Altman, following the paradig- 
matic burnout of Dennis Easy 
Rider Hopper, lost their edge and 
gave way to toys-R-us directors like 
Spielberg and Lucas. 

Biskind, though, sacrifices rea- 
son for readability. Though he 
touches on the social and economic 
causes behind the shift towards 
entertainment and "event movies" 
after a counterculture golden age 
that lasted from Easy Rider to 
Nashville, he gets so carried away 
by his own celebrity character- 
sketching that we come to believe 
the true cause of change was the 


fact that Hopper, Hal Ashby and 
company took drugs and Spielberg 
didn’t; that Altman and Scorsese 
were gungho bohemian-radicals 
and Lucas wasn’t; that ! . . 

And so on. Basically this is 
another book asserting that history 
is all about personal temperaments 


There is an eerie 
tendency today 
for film history 
and critique - 
as well as 
biography - to 
solicit the kiss of 
personality 


and their battle with themselves or 
each other, rather than a complex 
weave of social, cultural and indus- 
try factors, with the personal ele- 
ment just one among many. 

Homocentrism can be argued 
persuasively, for instance by 
Charles Drarin in The Finest Years 
(Andre Deutseh, £1759), a study of 
1940s British cinema built as sepa- 
rate chapters an key movers and 
shakers, from producers like Bal- 
con and Del Giudioe to directors 
like Reed and Lean. Colourful and 


engaging, Drazin’s book wins us 
over because it admits its personal- 
ity-cult approach while encourag- 
ing us to read beyond and explore 
further. ' 

Similarly. . The Btngtdn: Book of 
Hollywood (£25} just about suc- 
ceeds in having it both ways. Edi- 
tor Christopher Silvestri antholo- 
gizes the prose of fllm-bl 2 outsiders 
and insiders - from Winston Chur- 
chill and Bertrand RusseD to David 
Niven and Sidney Lumet - to pres- 
ent a part-satirical kaleidoscope of 
the greatest accident factory in the 
world. Only occasionally do we 
realise that the book's focus, when 
it can and does focus, is again on 
the glitterati who form and encour- 
age celebrity-cult polytheism. 

Some books, though, have 
bravely fought the whole damn 
cult Thomas Schatz’s The Genius 
of the System (Faber £1459), a 500- 
pager about the Hollywood studio 
system, comes out waving a sabre 
from the start. He writes that 
auteurism - in which personality 
cult is manifested as the exagger- 
ated attribution of creative credit 
to the director - has “effectively 
stalled film history and criticism in 
a prolonged stage of adolescent 
romanticism." Schatz says we 
should stop drooling over directors 
as notional only-begetters and pay 
tribute, long overdue, to the mid- 
wiving efficiency of the Tinseltown 
structure as a whole. 


Insecurity is the new reality in 
business, argues Stuart Cramer 


T hese are curious 
times in the busi- 
ness book' world. 
There has not been 
a real business blockbuster 
since Gary. Hamel and CJL 
Prahalad’s Competing for the 
Future - published fn -1994. 

Indeed, the big seller of 
recant years has been Scott 
Adams’ DUbert in his mgny 
manifestations. It seems 
that- either business people 
have been weaned off the 
guru-inspired quick fix or 
there is a genuine dearth of 
good business books. Thank- 
folly, the books published 
during 3598 suggest the. for- 
mer. 

Among those marketed as 
the next great thing was 
Blur by Stan Davis and 
Christopher Meyer (Cap- 
stone. £1659). Blur is defi- 
nitely a book of our times. It 
eschews easy answers. 
Indeed, it eschews answers, 
arguing that flik is the era 
of questions. Question- 
posing is in vogue - Charles 
Handy has carved a lucra- 
tive niche as the working 
world’s question, master. 
Insecurity is the awkward 
new reality. 

Not so long ago, a book 
like Blur would have been 
the equivalent of publishing 
suicide. When blind faith 
and certainty ruled. Blur 
would not even have been 
considered as a possible title 
- too weak, , too suggestive 
of managerial confusion and 
impotence; too realistic. 
Reassuringly, for a book 
about the future. Blur is 
injected with a healthy sup- 
ply of realism and honesty. 
And its central arguments 
are dearly ' put. Davis and 
Meyer -argue that three 
forces - connectivity, speed,’ 
and intangibles — are blur- 
ring the rules and redefin- 
ing our businesses and our 
lives. They are destroying 
solutions, such . as mass pro- 
duction, segmented pricing, 
and standardised jobs, that 
worked for the relatively 
slow, unconnected indus- 
trial world. . . . 

1 ‘Xlsewhere,. the vogue far" 
big questions has led to a 
continuing flood of business- 
meets- spirituality books. 
These contend that success 
means getting in touch with 
your inner self as well as 
tike bottom-line. To some 
this is flaky nonsense; oth- 
ers plainly thrive on mass 
therapy. Leading the way is 
Daniel Goleman. whose 
Working with Emotional 
Intelligence (Bloomsbury. 
£1659) was a sequel to his 
bestselling Emotional Intelli- 
gence. Whether you buy into 
Goleman's ideas or not. his 
book is a rich source of 
insights .into corporate life. 
It is thick with anecdotes. 

Back in the real world is 
ABB: The Dancing Giant by 
Kevin Barham and Claudia 
Heimer (FT/Prtman, £2159). 
This tells the story of Asea 
Brown Boveri (ABB), one of 
the most lauded and 
reported on companies of 
our time. Corporate stories 
can be long and dreary. A 
Swedish-Swiss engineering 
company is, undoubtedly, an 
unlikely source of enlighten- 


Another way to fight personality 
is to focus on individual movies 
and their myriad participants 
beyond the director and star(s). 
Bloomsbury's new Film Guide 
series compijses ^A-Z monographs- 
on single movies, including Blue 
Velvet. Goldfinger and Apocalypse 
Now (by the TTs Karl French). The 
BFI continues its Film Classics 
series, though adding its own celeb 
touch this year by loosing Camille 
Paglia on The Birds (BFL £759). 
Peter Cowte's The Godfather Book 
(Faber, £1459) is also a handy 
trend-bucker, a history of a great 
movie endeavour showing how ser- 
endipity and creative polyphony 
are as much, or more, the essence 
of filmmaking as One Man's 
Vision. 

Of course such books won’t sell 
in the same numbers as the latest 
Bruce Willis biog or Monroe re- 
exhumation. Time alone may wean 
us off that VlP-mania; time and 
books that look at the perennial in 
movie-making rather than the pica- 
yune or personality-based. Love it 
or hate it - and I do both - Robert 
McKee's Story (Methuen. . £16.99) 
boldly skywrites its credo that 
good stories make good films and 
that a set of inviolable constituents 
make good stories. If you can stand 
McKee's diagrams and jargon 
(“inciting incidents", “principles of 
transition") you may learn a whole 
new way of looking at film. - 


ment, let alone entertain- 
ment. and Heimer 

mniro H work. Given access 
to top ABB mangers, includ- 
ing the redoubtable chair- 
man and former chief execu- 
tive, Percy Barnevik, they 
make sense of a highly com- 
plex organisation. 

Perhaps the most engross- 
ing section of ABB: The 
Dancing Giant is the story of 
the initial merger between 
Asea and Brown Boveri. 
Negotiations were con- 
ducted in utmost secrecy 
and with breathtaking 
speed. (Corporate lawyers 
would be advised to skip 
thfo part) The announce- 
ment of the merger was one 
of the few genuine surprises 
to recent corporate history. 
“We had to be test; there 
could be no leakage; we 
could not have lawyers 
around: w®4 had to trust each 
other", Barnevik reflected. 

The merger waa 
announced on August 10, 
1987. Then, Barnevik set 
about creating an entirely 
new organisation. The chal- 
lenge set by Barnevik was to 
create - out of a group of 
1,300 companies employing 
210,000 people in 150 coun- 
tries - a streamlined, entre- 
preneurial organisation 
with as few management 
layers as possible, write 
Barham and Heimer. And 
this, largely, is what Barne- 
vik achieved during a 
decade of hyperactive, evan- 
gelical, itinerant leadership. 

The over-riding Impres- 
sion from ABB: The Dancing 
Giant is of a company man- 
aged by highly intelligent 
and sophisticated people in 
an intelligent and sophisti- 
cated way. Business tttera- 
ture (and corporate life) sug- 
gests that this does not 
happen very often. 


F inally, John Wiley 
deserves congratu- 
lating far re-issuing 
two management 
classics, Peter Drucker’s 
Adventures of a Bystander 
(John Wiley, £17.99) and 
'.Abraham Maslov's Maslow 
on Management (John 


Wiley, £16.50). The latter 
provides an accessible intro- 
duction to the work of 
human behaviour and moti- 
vation guru, Abraham Mas- 
low (best known as the cre- 
ator of the hierarchy of 
needs). Druckeris book gives 
insights into the remarkable 
life of the world’s foremost 
management thinker. It is, 
in effect, a collection of 
autobiographical essays. 
Along the way, Drucker 
polls in an array of charac- 
ters - including Sigmund 
Freud, briefly encountered 
In Austria, Alfred P. Sloan 
of General Motors, and 
inventor Buckminster 
Fuller. As with all Drucker’s 
work. Adventures of a 
Bystander is impressively 
eclectic, leaving most read- 
ers gasping for Intellectual 
breath and questioning the 
comparative poverty of their 
own lives. It may well be 
best read in conjunction 
with Daniel Goleman’s 
route-map to emotional 

well-being. 


W hat happened 
to the novel In 
1998? Has the 
election of a 

new government, committed 
to modernising every aspect 
of British life, had an Impact 
on the cuuntry’s fiction? 
Perhaps it Is too soon for the 
effect to work through and 
there are half a dozen major 
talents quietly at work, 
getting ready to chronicle 
Tony Blair’s Britain. 

But the most striking 
thing about the state of 
fiction in the last 12 months 
is the conservatism of both 


Only a few new flights of fancy 


Conservatism has been the most striking thing about the state of fi ction this year, reports Joan Smith 


readers and editors. The 
bestseller lists have been 
dominated by established 
authors, a trend reflected by 
the presence on the Booker 
shortlist of three 
heavyweights - Beryl 
Bainbridge, Julian Barnes 
and lan McEwan. 

Barnes’s novel England, 
England (Jonathan Cape, 
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£1559). about a theme park 
on the Isle of Wight, 
described trends already in 
place In the early 1990s. 
Bainbridge was the favourite 
for her Crimean adventure 
Master Geargie (Duckworth, 
£1459) but lost to McEwan’s 
Amsterdam (Jonathan Cape, 
£1459). an award seen by 
many critics as long overdue 
- \ I made for the wrong 

book, as is often the case 

with this most prestigious of 
prizes. But it came In a year 
when life became harder 
than ever for first-time 
novelists, who need to pull 
off the trick of fitting an 
established formula and 
displaying originality if 
they are to find a 
publisher. 

Those who do manage to 
get their work into print in 
these straitened times, like 
the bus driver Magnus Mills 
whose debut novel. The 
Restraint of Beasts, also 
made the Booker shortlist, 
are the target of framed 
speculation - in Mifis’ 
case, about a supposed elm 
advance which existed only 
in a journalist’s overactive 
imagination. The story of 
the-advance-that-never- 
was revealed the extent 
to which critical judgment 
has been overtaken by 
hype, with many more 
inches being devoted to 
Mill's finances and his 




Underrated and tfnugM-provofcng: LesSe Forbes (left) end Ruth Bended; and Reman Bmwtt (right}, shortKstad for the WHttraad 


job than the quality of his 
novel. 

Even so, some of the best 
reviews of the year were 
reserved for a brilliant 
performance by the Irish 
writer Ronan Bennett, 
whose third novel The 
Caiastrophist (Headline, 
£1459} is set in the Congo at 
the end of the 1950s. 
Bennett’s unsettling account 
of the violent events 
surrounding the handover 
from foreign rule is both a 
commentary on the 
debilitating effect of 
colonialism and a love story 
which goes badly wrong. 
Erotic, fluent and intense. 
The CatastrapMst 


thoroughly deserved a place 
on the shortlist of the 
Whitbread novel prize after 
it was overlooked by the 
Booker judges. 

Where Bennett’s novel 
invited comparisons between 
the colonial experience In 
Africa and Ireland, the 
German novelist Christa 
Wolf embarked on an 
ambitious and elliptical 
commentary on the 
treatment of immigrants in 
her re-working of an awHaqt 
Greek myth. 

In Wolfs novel Medea 
(Virago), set in Corinth, the 
Colchian princess and. her 
retinue are ostracised after 
her lover, Jason, transfers 


his affections to the king’s 
daughter, leaving the little 
group of foreigners 
dangerously exposed. Wolfs 
premise, that Medea’s evil 
reputation is the result of a 
lethal combination of 
misogyny and racism, is 
highly original and utterly 
convincing. In harsh 
contrast to the sunny 
landscapes of myth, she 
creates a city corrupted by 
murder and Intrigue, la 
which Medea's lntpriiganry 
and insight main* her a 
threat to an unstable 
regime. 

A different but equally, 
corrupt city is the setting for 
Leslie Forbes's gripping. 


novel, Bombay Ice. Forbes is 
a Canadian who established 
her reputation in this 
country as a thoughtful 
commentator on various 
aspects of food, and her 
fictional debut is 
unexpected: a gothic tale, set 
in the Indian film industry, 
which centres on the murder 
of a series of transvestite 
prostitutes. Thought- 
provoking. occasionally 
gruesome and always 

original, Bombay Tee 

deserves to be read by a 
wider audience than crime 
buffs - as, of course, does 
the constantly inventive and 
prolific Ruth RendelL 
Rend ell’s continued 


absence from the literary 
prize shortlists, especially in 
a year when she has 
published two exceptional 
novels, is Anther evidence of 
the conservatism which 
infects juries. The Chimney 
Sweep's Boy (Viking; £15.99) 
her latest book in the series 
written under the 
pseudonym Barbara Vine, 
opens with the death of a 
novelist, Gerald Candless, 
who never quite achieved 
what his career seemed to 
promise. When his daughter 
Sarah embarks on a memoir, 
aha makes the disturbing 
discovery that none of the 
facts of his life can be 
verified - that her father, 
early on in life, assumed a 
new identity for reasons he 
never revealed. 

This is a novel about a 
writer whose most 
compelling act of authorship 
is the invention of a new. 
and convincing self, 
executed with Vine's 
characteristic ability to 

maintain tension. 

. A Sight for Sore Eyes 
(Hutchinson. £1659), 
published a few months : 
later, is simply a tour de 
force, a chilling acco unt of 
the effect of isolation and ■ ■ 
inattention on a gifted boy. 

In a genre which is 
increasingly notable for high 
body counts and buckets of . 
gore, the bleakness of the 
book’s conclusion li es in its 
recognition of subtler crimes 
than murder, demonstrating 
once again Rend ell’s status 
‘ as one erf our ioosHalented - 
and consistently underrated 

-novelists. 
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William Packer on 
la well-chosen 
exhibition in Lille 

ny exhibition of Goya is 
important, but espe- 
cially so in France, 
where there has been 
nothing substantial for 
a generation. And small as the 
r LiQe exhibition is, with little over 
> 50 works, loans have been called in 

from all over the world, from MaT 
^ ibu to Budapest If certain obvious 
,-’fcor familiar absentees were either 
:f available or not asked for, the 

■ ; *.!r ,7 compensation of the gntMPfliar 
* • and utterly surprising is more than 

: - - ,* adequate. The vicious purple of the 

walls is the only surprise we could 
have done without 
The sub-title. In loose transla- 
tion, suggests “a liberated vision", 
and here the intention is less to 
give a chronological account of life 
and work than to remark its range 
and particular preoccupations. So 
it is that in the first room, which 
does have much early work, the 
ravishing “Parasol" (1TT7) has been 
set in direct relation to the great 
decorative “Autumn", with its 
seductive grape-pickers (1787), both 
from the Prado, and with them 
Lille's own treasure, “The Young 
Women” reading a letter (after 
1813). Each has its foreground 
group of figures against a freely- 
stated schematic landscape; each 
makes great play with the flirta- 
tion of light and shaute upon head 
and face - although the pretty har- 
vester. has her basket for shade 
rather than a real parasol. 

So we come, in turn, upon early 
portraits; paintings upon religious 
subjects; the studio inventory of 
1812; and , finally, some of the later 
portraits. Each room includes 
remarkable things. The first, for 
e xamp le, also holds such treats as 
the tiny, exquisite study of a lugu- 
brious, life-size mannikin being 
tossed in a blanket by a group of 
girls (1791)* .And ther* too. is the 

aini^ HwidiBAaliiBtali of AhftTft nmmw .. 

nal picnic outside Madrid on the - 
feast of St Isidro (1788). -The-' reli- 
gions paintings include a magiste- 
rial ideal portrait of St Gregory in 
papal finery, writing in a hook 
upon hi* knee (after 1796). Among 
the early portraits is -the saltiest 
painting hi the show, a self-portrait 
(after 1770), ctaariy the result , of 
deep study of Rembrandt And a 
charming curiosity is a most sensi- 
tively Goya-esque copy, the only 
non-Goya in the show, of his Duch- 
ess of Alba (1795), probably by 
Augustin Esteve. There she stands. 

crowned by her mane of blade hair, 

in her white dress with its scarlet ’ 
sash, as magnificently plain and 
simple as a Greek column. 

The 1812 inventory, made some 
months after the death of bis wife. ■ 
Josefa, is the first mention we have- 
of Goya’s still-lifes, which wen 
now remain little-known and 
rather neglected. Of the 10 known, 
six are here, shown together along 
one wall, and so extraordinary as 
to be all but. worth the trip. For 
Goya, as much as anyone, is the- 
great link in painting between the 
masters of the 17th century and 
those, of the 29th, through whom 



SwfcKSiva «arto iwric 'Autumn* (tto gmpa-plcfcm), 1786, by Goya 


we now trace the course of the 
Modem movement If we see in 
him the true heir to the Venetians 
and the Baroque, we may no less 
reasonably detect the first hints at 
a truly Modern sensibility, as much 
in his practice as in his choice of 
subject With Velasquez always at 
his* shoulder, he reaches out 
directly to Delacroix. Courbet, 
Manet and Degas. And it is these 
few stifl-Hfes, with their immediacy 
of drawing and frankness in the 
statement, their unapologetic com- 
bination of extreme subtlety and 
bald simplicity, that seem to touch 
the later masters . most directly. 
Manet most of all " the soft, pink, 
naked flesh of the fresh, plucked 


turkey: the heap of fish with their 
blank, yellow, google eyes. 

B ut in the end, it Is his 
portraits that rivet the 
attention- They are 
uneven in their accom- 
pfishment - but then, 
Goya Is c ommandin g even in his 
awkwardnesses and failures, which 
is the mark and privilege of the 
greet artist Some are very odd, 
some notoriously unflattering, or 
honest as some would say. The 
full-length Marchioness of Santiago 
(1805) is indeed a little alarming, 
with her pallid mask of a face, 
bright rosy cheeks and staring 
eyes. But yet how wonderfully 


assured and complete she is, the 
simple stance enlivened by her 
cocked wrist at her hip. arid the 
fuller form of her figure articulated 
by the gentlest fall of her gossamer 
scarf about her skirts. The back- 
ground, apparently a mere flurry of 
pink upon grey, resolves itself 
mtTawiiftn^ y into a village beneath 
the mountain, masked by trees. 

Goya is without doubt one of the 
great masters of the portrait. But, 
however beautiful or interesting 
his women, it Is as a painter of 
men that he is all but unequalled. 
And yet it is not the great subjects, 
such as the handsome young 
Count of Feraan Nunez (1803), seen 
here in all his martial glory, that 


sets him apart, so much as the 
more intimate portraits of friends 
and acquaintances, men of the 
world. The diplomat. Don Perez de 
Castro (before 1808) leans negli- 
gently on bis arm to fix us with a 
calm and wistful gaze: Don Perez y 
Cuervo (1820), stands more boldly 
in his shirt sleeves, arms crossed. 
Bach in its own way is a portrait of 
the utmost naturalism and ease, 
yet of the deepest psychological 
profundity. These are men of our 
own, our modem world. 


Goya - un regard litae: Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, Lille, until March 14 
(closed on Tuesdays), then to the 
Museum of Art, Philadelphia. 
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R adio 4 may have 
abandoned 
fun-length drama as 
a regular event but 
Radio 3 is still prepared to 
put its money where its rep- 
utation is; and win. 

' Troy was a considerable 
achievement both in scale 
and quality. A 90-minute 
play devoted to King Priam 
«r>K his sons set the scene 
one Saturday .night Two for- . 
tber dramas of 90 minutes 
followed on Sunday, sepa- 
rated by Stravinsky'S Apollo. 
Andrew Rlasfk's writing 
solved the problems inherent 
in dealing witb gods, heroes 
and legends. The style was 
literate . . without being 
archaic, clear and direct 
without grating anachro- 
nism; and capable of groking 
mood, atmosphere and even 
- most dangerous territory 
of all - poetry. Above all, in 
his own reinvented Jtiad Ris- 
sik. combines frrfwnag human 
stories with the feeling of a 
destiny inexorably working 
itself out. 

AH credit to Jeremy Mor- 
timer's production, the 
bauntingly apt music of- 
Nick Russell Pavier and 
David Chflton. and. the voice 
of Mia Soteriou. who seems 
to be a fixture in poetic radio 
drama Aft credit, too, to a 
marvellous cast Including 
Paul ScoSeld, Toby. Step- 
hens, Michael Makmey and . 
Julian Glover; though for 
once (hearing the tapes with- 
out having the cast to hand), 
one was aware of characters 
enacting the drama, not 


Radio /Martin Hoyle 

A triumph 
for elitism 


Troy is one of those tri- 
umphs that belong to radio, 
that use and love ..the 


medium. Elsewhere the 
senior service is increasingly 
used as a trailer for flashier 
television pr ogr amm es. Thus 
last Saturday’s Prom Our 
Own Correspondent con- 
tained at lest three items 
that ware to be treated at 
gre a te r an the 

screen, two of which turned 
up in that evening's Corre- 
spondent on BBCZ. For all its 
masters’ babble of increased 
choice - that magic word as 
potent for Labour as it was 
for the Tories - the BBC is 
offering less choice than 
ever. 

S tflL the reports - on 
Burma. Indonesia 
and the American 
-prison system - were 
all excellent, the Indones- 
ians' tendency to treat their 
mercantile Chinese popula- 
tion as the Third Reich 
treated Jens being particu- 
larly ehflHng. Fergal Keane 
-waxed portentous about 
male rape in jail, though this 
is such a widely acknowl- 
edged evil in America, even 
the subject of flip jokes in 
srt-com, that one can only 
assume prison authorities 
nose hare some sinister rea- 
son for not taking any 
noticeable action against it. 
Last Sunday saw an 


extraordinary occurrence on 
Radio 3, something which 
may mark a radical change 
in how the fribble and fash- 
ionable (the government) 
regard high culture in this 
country. The word "elitist" 
was used in a positive way. 
It implied excellence, no 
more or less. The occasion 
was the Music Matters Pub- 
lic Forum, the recording of a 
live discussion held in Lon- 
don's Barbican Centre on the 
alleged official dumbing 
down of the arts in Britain. 
Most sense came from John 
Tusa. the Barbican Arts Cen- 
tre supremo and a former 
provider of gravitas to the 
BBC. Alan Howarth. a gov- 
ernment minis ter, sounded 
no more reliable on' the arts 
than he bad an politics (be 
was formerly a Conserva- 
tive). Gillian Moore, pioneer 
in musical outreach for the 
young, made a more relevant 
point when she referred to 
“Clanger" Robinson (as 
opposed to “Offshore" Rob- 
inson) and his "distrust. 
even contempt" for artists. 
As the gentleman concerned 
is in charge of the Arts 
Council, this is not a cheer- 
ing prospect 

Since tima immemorial the 
FT’S Christopher Dunkley 
has been the unflappable 


presenter of Feedback, a dip- 
lomatic yet trenchant voice 
between the public wrath 
and often arrogant execu- 
tives who are not in the 
business to cater for those 
irrelevandes, mere listeners. 
He has now left, another 
blow for the invaluable pro- 
gramme, already shunted 
into less popular hours in 
the schedules. However, 
pleasant surprises include 4 
at the Store in Radio 4’s con- 
troversial early-evening com- 
edy slot The latest was actu- 
ally funny, notably for. a 
black comedian - identified 
on radio only because he 
joked about being black. 

Another erratic band bas 
been Radio 4‘s quizzes, some- 
times inane, sometimes too 
specialised. Full Orchestra 
has proved a success, 
pitched at the moderately 
informed classical music- 
lover, chaired by Tommy 
Pearson who Is sufficiently 
bouncy and breezy to get the 
yoof vote, but who also 
sounds as If he knows what 
he is talking about (unlike 
the average arts programme 
presenter, say). He pits two 
orchestras against each 
other. Last week the band 
from Cots knocked spots off 
the rather twee ladles from 
the Britten Slnfonia. 

Two fingering memories of 
the week: Rupert Murdoch's 
assertion, quoted in R4’s A 
Better World?, that commu- 
nications are the enemy of 
totalitarianism, then kicking 
the BBC off the news satel- 
lite to Chins. And Mo Mow- 
lam. in Thursday's Today 
referring to Senator George 
Mitchell as George MichaeL 
Even Homer nods. 


Television/ Christopher Dunkley 

Grey areas left 
unexplored 


I n the days of apartheid, 
when South Africa was 
governed by white 
light wtng politicians, 
British television showed 
frequent programmes detail- 
ing the horrors and iniqui- 
ties of life in that country. 
Those serving on juries dish- 
ing out prizes for television 
documentaries found that, 
often, the contenders 
included not. just one but 
several brave programmes 
in which clandestine filming 
showed the awfulness of life 
in Soweto, or the appalling 
methods of the South Afri- 
can police. Occasionally, the 
FT television column 
inquired why British televi- 
sion took so little interest in 
police methods in African 
countries with black govern- 
ments and stayed so quiet 
about tire cruelties arising 
from other discriminatory 
systems, such as caste in 
India or party politics in 
Soviet Russia, but nobody in 
television responded, of 
course. 

Then, in 1994, South 
Africa acquired a predomi- 
nantly black government 
under Nelson Mandela, and 
British television’s fascina- 
tion with South Africa's 
social conditions vanished 
overnight. Optimistic view- 
ers may have assumed that 
everything was now hunky 
dory aid there was no rea- 
son to make any more agon- 
ised programmes. Sceptics 
guessed that matters were 
as bad, or worse, than ever 
and that the programme 
makers, who had been so 
keen to display their fine 
sensitivities to the viewers 
so long as the bogeymen 
were white, had lost stom- 
ach for the cause once the 
colour of the governing 
class changed. 

It was high time some- 
body took the cam eras back 
to South Africa and tried to 
tell Die truth about what is 
happening today. So three 
diems for Paul Watson, the 
man who first camp to OUT 
attention when he docu- 
mented the lives of the 
Wilkins in Reading in his 
series The Family in 1974, 
and later made a horror 
series about an Australian 
family in Sylvania Waters. 
Tomorrow and on Monday 
Channel 4 screens his two 
programmes, White Lives - 
a title which, on screen, 
starts out as “White Lies", 
only acquiring the “V” at 
the last moment. Presum- 
ably this tells ns where Wat- 
son stands, but if so ft is 
just about the last time he 
intrudes, more’s the pity. 

There are many interest- 
ing details in the pro- 
grammes. Watson follows a 
journalist as she Investi- 
gates the death in a plane 
crash of Samora MacheL, 
president of Mozambique. 
He interviews a blade man 
who says he participates in 
the hijacking of cars, and 
has killed people using a 
gun and ammunition which, 
he claims, was given to him 
by the police. The right 
wing extremist, Eugene 
Terre Blanche, appears for 
long enough to recite a few 
lines from "1 wandered 
lonely as a doud” to prove 
his love of English. And we 
bear from the members of 
an Afrikaner family named 
Mathee. The father destroys 
any of his racing pigeons 
which arrive late; the son 
lends money at 360 per cent 
interest: and the mother 


says, "My husband would 
have a heart attack if my 
son said he was in love with 
~a- black or coloured girl". 

The trouble is that Wat- 
son leaves us to guess which 
parts of tins, if any, are typi- 
cal, whicb are completely 
unrepresentative, and why 
he decided to include what 
he did and exclude every- 
thing else. Decades ago a 
programme on this subject 
would have been presented 
by somebody such as Mal- 
colm Muggeridge or James 
Cameron and everyone 
would have known exactly 
how they feH about it- But 
the nest generation of pro- 
gramme makers objected to 
having dilettante presenters 
grabbing the glory and get- 
ting between them and the 
viewer, so they made pro- 
grammes with voice-over 
commentary and no pre- 
senter. Then came the Paul 
Watsons who objected that 
this “voice of god" tech- 
nique was patronising and 
prescriptive; they wanted no 
presenter, no commentary, 
just the raw facts dropped in 
the viewer's lap. 

T he implication was 
that viewers could 
then make up their 
own minds, given a 
neutral presentation. But 
the truth is that editing is 
all. Why was that line about 
Mathee killing his pigeons 
selected? Does Watson real- 
ise that in pigeon lofts all 
over England birds are 
treated in precisely this 
way? Does that make 
English pigeon fanciers fas- 
cist beasts? Is loan sharking 
in Johannesburg somehow 
different from loan «jmrkmg 
in Glasgow? Can Watson 
imagine the reaction if he 
walked into one of thou- 
sands of Pakistani homes in 
Bradford and said that his 
nice white son wanted to 
many one of their daugh- 
ters? 

Of course we don’t know 
what Watson really tblnka 
about any of this; perhaps 
he is bring satirical or mis- 
chievous- Yet that errant- 
"V" at tiie beginning sug- 
gests that this is the famil- 
iar modem nod-nod, wink- 
wink type of programme 
making. As such it seems 
more disreputable than 
either the Muggeridge or 
voice of god styles, stnee it 
pretends to a neutrality, 
which is a complete fiction. 

That sort of ethical sleight 
of hand is bad enough, but 
when programme makers 
refuse to intervene with 
information, you discover 
practical drawbacks which 
are even more irritating. Is 
Richard Kennedy the 
brother, son, or cousin of 
Vince Kennedy? If there was 
a screen caption it passed 
me by. What happened over 
the Samora Machel Investi- 
gation? Does Watson (who 
was present and had a 
chance to estimate the 
man's character) really 
believe that the black car- 
jacker was armed by the 
police? And what happened 
to the wo man who got half 
way through a vivid account 
of bring held up at gunpoint 
and pushed into a car, fear- 
ing she was about to be 
raped? When a programme 
maker’s purist insistence on 
non-intervention results in 
this sort of tantalising omis- 
sion something has sorely 
gone seriously wrong with 
the journalism. 


Global Arts Guide 

published within the Weekend FT on 
Saturday January 9 1999. 


As the Weekend FTs worldwide 
circulation continues its rapid growth, this 
Global arts Guide will provide our readers 
with a vital index of the major cultural 
events of 1999 around the world. 

The guide will include a broad range of 
themes from music and film to the visual 
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Master builder 


comes in from 


the cold 


Controversial architect Frank Gehry tells 
Alice Rawsthom how the success of his 
Bilbao Guggenheim Museum has changed his life 


I magine being Frank 
Gehry. You spend 
your entire adult UTe 
os an architect, facing 
constant critical snip- 
ing. You win your first pub- 
lic commission at the age of 
60. only for it to be put on 
ice for a decade. Then you 
design a new museum for 
the Guggenheim Foundation 
in Bilbao, which is hailed as 
a masterpiece. 

“It feels strange," admits 
Gehry. Tm so used to get- 
ting flak for my work, that 
the acceptance of Bilbao has 
been amazing. If it had hap- 
pened when 1 was 40, I'd 
have been freaked, but HI be 
70 nest February, and Tm 
old enough to take it. I fig- 
ure that if Bilbao was the 
one shot of my life, and 
nothing else good comes out 
of it. I can always retire 
gracefully.’' 

He has. of course, no 
intention of retiring. On the 
agenda at his Santa Monica 
office is the Experience 
Music Project under con- 


struction in Seattle; a new 
building for the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 
and a business school at 
Case Western University in 
Cleveland. Gehry has also 
accepted smaller projects, 
including an extension to his 
museum for Vitra, the Swiss 
furniture firm, an art gallery 
in Mississippi an oncol- 
ogy centre in Scotland. And, 
next spring, construction 
will start on Gehry’s first 
public commission, the Dis- 
ney Concert Hall in down- 
town Los Angeles. 

Without the critical 

acclaim for the Gugg enheim, 

the Disney scheme would 
probably have remained 
mired in financial problems 
and administrative squab- 
bles. “The fact of Bilbao 
made them get on with it." 
says Gehry. “It’s strange 
because I never expected to 
win the competition for it 
The power structure in Los 
Angeles had passed me over 
many times. They didn’t like 
my work, and saw me only 





Frank Gehry: ‘I guess I’m a late bloomer* 


Ballet in Paris 


Opulence 
and bright 
flashes of 
bravura 


Clement Crisp reviews ‘La 
Bayadere’ and the work of three 
women choreographers 


W ho would have 
thought that 
Ludwig Minkus 
0826-1917). so 
oflen snifllly dismissed as 
the last purveyor of musical 
yard-goods to the Imperial 
Ballet m Russia, would be 
the most performed 
composer in Paris os this 
year of grace ends! But so it 
is. The Opera Ballet 
performs two ballets with 
Minkus scores in a grand - 
and concurrent - display of 
classic dancing. La Bayadere 
opened on Monday night at 
the Bastille fora run of 26 
performances. Don Quixote 
enters the Gamier repertory 
on Christmas eve. and plays 
until mid-January. Both are 
in stagings by Rudolf 


Nureyev replete with 
spectacle, a million steps, 
gleaming artistry and the 
bright flash of bravura - and 
well worth, for us on this . 
end or the Burostar. the trip. 
And dear old Minkus - no 
Verdi, but a sound theatrical 
craftsman - is, I hope, 
smiling all over Heaven. 

La Bayadirz was 
Nureyev" s last production 
far the Optra, very opulent 
In its architecture and the 
flash of gold tissue (it looks 
like a nouveau riche wedding 
In Bombay), crammed with 
steps, and shown to us by 
the Opfira dancers on 
Monday night with an 
evident delight in its 
challenges. How they dance! 
The first cast (there are to be 
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as someone who worked in 
wire mesh, corrugated plas- 
tic and plywood.” 

Gehry now has the rare 
luxury of refining his origi- 
nal design. “They've asked 
for some changes, like 
adding an office complex and 
cladding It in metal, not 
stone, and I’ve made 
changes myself.” he says. 
*Tve had that model in my 
office for 10 years, and when 
you look at those things for 
long enough, you notice all 
the little kinks and you've 
got time to put them right.” 

Even though he seems to 
have won over the LA estab- 
lishment. Gehry still feels 
alienated from it “If you’ve 
spent your whole life as an 
outsider, you never feel any 
different," he says. Gehry 
was an outsider from the 
beginning of his career 
when, like Sir Norman Fos- 
ter on the other side of the 
Atlantic, he became one of 
the handful at working-class 
lads to storm the architec- 
tural establishment, tradi- 
tionally a gentlemanly pre- 
serve for those with private 
means. But Gehry’s some- 
times gruff, no-nonsense 
manner and love of the 
“wire mpgTi , corrugated plas- 
tic and plywood” which the 
LA powers-that-be abhorred 
made his journey longer and 
rockier than the urbane Sir 
Norman’s. 

Gehry sees architecture as 
a vehicle for “finding a way 
of living in our time, and 
expressing it”; and 
approaches it as a psychoan- 
alytic exercise by using the 
design process as a means to 
explore popular culture and 
articulate his conclusions. 
The result is a series of 
buildings- which are oftei as 
ffactured and brutal as the 
society Gehry is analysing, 
notably the urban fortresses 
he has built as houses in LA, 
including his own home in 
an otherwise inconspicuous 
Santa Monica street, which 
appears to be defending 
itself against urban violence 
with protective shields of 
plywood and mesh. 

The neighbours hate the 
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Oven carta Mancha to bukf an toonocfastic architectural landmark: Fratk Gehry** ma sterpiece, the Gugge nh ei m Museum, Bibao 


ApPhotaUifte-Baruz 


house although, as Gehry 
points out its architectural 
armour looks no less eccen- 
tric than the suburban detri- 
tus of boats, caravans crazy 
paving walls and faux 
Roman fo untains outside 
their homes. And to Gehry’s 
admirers, all his b uilding s 
have the same painterly sen- 
sibility as those of his hero, 
Le Corbusier. Despite their 
superficial eccentricities, 
they are as perfectly propor- 
tioned as beautiful pieces of. 
sculpture, which is, after all, 
how he conceived them. For 
years, Gehry junkies have 
tracked down his buildings 
by trawling suburban LA, 
but he did not have the 
opportunity to appeal to a 
wider audience until he was 
given the chance to work on 


a larger scale at the Guggen- 
heim Museum in Bilbao. 

Thomas Krenz, the : Gug- 
genheim's director, and the 
Basque government gave 
Gehry carte blanche to create 
an iconoclastic architectural 
landmark which, they 
hoped, would attract tourists 
to Bilbao, as the grands pro- 
jets had dope to Paris. The 
popular mid' critical response 
ft the building has exceeded 
their wildest expectations 
with 15m people visiting ft 
in the first year, very few of 
whom would have gone to 
Bilbao before it was built 

Gehry hopes that a new 
pet project will have the 
same effect on Panama, a 
country he knows well 
because bis wife. Berta, is 
Panamanian. When he was 


shown the plans for a new 
development by the Panama 
Canal to mark its handover 
from the US to Panama on 
December 31, 1999, “I just 
freaked out It was really 
schlocky, the worst kind of 
postmodernist pastiche - not 
even second-rate architec- 
ture. even further down the 
line than that I thought if 
they go ahead this place is 
finished. And that would be 
a tragedy because Panama is 
a great country, with incred- 
ible natural resources and 
amazingly energetic people.” 

Gehry assembled a group 
of architects - including his 
old friends, Harry Cobb from 
IM Pei’s practise in New 
York and Bob Tannen, a 
New Orleans structural engi- 
neer, and young talents. 


such as Ben Van Berkel 
from Amsterdam and Lindy 
Roy from New York - whom 
he took to Panama City last 
week to introduce to local 
architects there. “I knew 
from my own experience in 
LA that when architects 
came in from the outside it 
upped the ante by raising" 
the Ievelof debate and made 
■people work ■harpier.—hW'" 
says. “If these kids can buBff * 
10 really decent projects. * 
that capture international 
attention and get written 
about, ft will make a differ- 
ence to Panama." 

The Panamanian govern- 
ment has given its blessing, 
not least because Gehry's 
scheme fits neatly with, its 
own plan to position the - 
country as an eco-tourist 


destination, but'so for Gehry 
has not been asked txr design 
anything there. *Tm hot-say- 
ing no, definitely nqt," he 
says. “If there's a grafr proj- 
ect that fits my mode of 
operating. I might do It But 
I wouldn't" be happy -if Tt was 
a case of me doing some- 
thing and everybody else 
getting hothlng.” 

■-HaVH^ strii^led' u fbh‘ so 
long. Gehry gehuinel? : $eenis 
to enjoy playing tKd ’patri- 
cian by collaboratihg with 
younger architects. Nop .does 
he seem to. hayq..T<^t 'the 
urgency to push’ tuft" own 
work forward: ’‘Every job is 
still scarey to mb, 1 ” Fre 'says, 
“f never know how rhi-going 
ta-do it, or how it’ll turn out 
I’ve always been like that I 
guess I’m a late bloomer.” . 
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Gtesming artistry. Boebetb Platel as GarazatU k) Nurayev's production of *Ur Bayadere' 


six) was that of the premiere 
six years ago: Isabelle 
Gubrln. exquisite in purity 
and emotion, as Nikiya; 
Elisabeth Platel, classical 
divinity no mask for the 
character’s passions, as 
Gamzatti; Laurent Hilaire, 
noble in dance and 
vacillating in feeling; as 
Solor. 

Gubrin Is both vulnerable 
and inviolate as the 
temple-daxicer - this mad old 
spectacular Isas serious 
about faithfulness as it is 
about classical dancing - 
and Platel and Hilaire are 
proof that clarity and grace 
of means can enhan ce 
dramatic force. The entire 
company is everywhere 
splendid. The DJeanpe danrp 
no easy number to bring off 
well. I have never seen 
better done. The blessed 
legion of the Shades was a 
marvel, r pouring over the 


Bastille’s wonderful stage, 
and among the three 
excellent soloists a special 
word for Nathalie Aubin's 
feet, ravishing In shape, 
ravishingiy used. (French 
training, as we see 

throughout the troupe, 

insists upon feet that are 
both beautiful and 
expressive). 

As a note in pausing, let 
me urge anyone seeing this 
ballet to purchase the 
programme book. It is 
admirably designed, filled 
with information and 
insights, elegantly 
presented. Honour where 
honour is due: the ballet 
programmes are edited by 
the Opera’s Joeseline Le 
Bourhis, and they are to be 
treasured. 

* 

On the following evening, at 
tile Palais Gamier, I caught 
the last showing of a bill by 


three women 
choreographers: Martha 
Graham, Pina Bausch, Odile 
Duboc. A couple of years ago 
the Opera acquired 
Graham’s very late 0986: 
Graham was 92) Temptations 
of the Moon. It is. to be 
generous, a nonsense about 
lunar legends, and offers 20 
dancers on the rampage in 
what looks like a production 
of Le Scare du prbztemp s by 
your local gardening club. 
Hie chosen victim is, of 
course, Graham’s reputation 
as a choreographer. The dim 
outfits are by Halston, 

Graham's dress-maker,- and 

it might be charitable to 
suppose that he made the 
dances, too. 

To precede it with 
Graham's early Lamentation 
does not help. It offers a girl 
a chance to have a hell of a 
time for three and a hair 
minutes Inside a steel-blue 


jersey tube - she looks as if 
she’s trying to undress for a 
bathe without anyone 
suspecting - and what 
Graham did in the old days 
does not bear up well today. 

Odile buboc'8 Rhapsody in 
blue (Gershwin centenary 
celebrations are, I suspect, 
going to try our patience not 
a little) is an untidy erampig 
of dance having nothing to 
do with its score. (Diiboc a 
MGlisande to Gershwin’s, 
Golaud: their first 
exchange is “Ne me touches 
pasH 

There is complicated set 
which suggests that 
someone In the Opera 
workshops is trying to bund ' 
a space-station, and 
stupefying costumes which 
assume that black and white 
stripes cannot be over-used. 
They can. They are. in these 
vile outfits. The piece 
has a lethargic air. 


Gershwin's rhapsody was 
very well played by 
Christine Lagziiel ' and a jara 
orchestra under Guillaume 
Tourniaire^ ’. ... 

Happily, Pina Bausch’s 
Rite of Spring ends the 
programme. This is a 
masterpiece - of tribal 
drama as well as 
Choreographic imagination - 
and it is performed with the 
most thrilling dedication by 
the Opera dancers. Running, 
cowering, falling In the earth 
that covers the stage (ft 
looks like -John lnnes No-2), 
they are transformed into 
primeval bangs. No praise - 
can be too high for the way 
in which they show how the 
dance possesses them, and 
certainly none can be too 
high for Aurthe Dupont as * 
the Chosen One. Shaking 
with terror, racing from 
her fore, then accepting it, 
Staring with unhlmfriwp 


gaze at the drama, flaning 
herself to death, she it 
marvellous. (I had toxemind 
myself that this was .also 
the young ballerina whose 
debut in Saymanda spoke of 
such classic dignity last 
season.) This is an 
asto nishing and heart * 
stirring interpretation from 
the whole ensemble. 
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Buy me and 

it’s a 



one 



The contents are co-ordinated with the depth of your pockets. 
Lucia van der Post matches characters to creations 


C rackers used to come 
strictly traditional, 
laden with the 
symbols that are an 
inextricable part of 
the dream of the Victorian 
family Christmas - all that 
bonhomie, that sumptuous 
excess, that dream world of 
perfect families and comfort ab le 
certainties. Crackers have long 
seemed to linger in that 
never-never land, refusing, as it 
were, to acknowledge that the 


world has moved on. Attempts 
at modernity never seemed to 
work, centring as they did on ' 
brash colours and too blatant a 
disregard for their: role on the 
Christmas table. This ye&nv 

though, there are some 

sensationally good trackers • 
around which manage to look 
fresh and new without . 
abandoning their historical 
roots. Therehave been serious 
attempts to upgrade their 
contents - though, as with 


everything, yon get what yon 
pay for and high quality 
contents require high quality 
purses. For those for wham the 
only real Christinas is the 
old-fashioned one, there are still 
plenty of crackers around to .. 
choose from - Harrods, 
foWridp i s , Heal's many 
other stores have vast selections 
and always offer some zn 
traditional mode, while those * 
from the Victoria & Albert 
.Museum and the National Trust, 


naturally, pay due homage to 
their origins. Here I have . 
chosen to explore the contents 
of some of the best of the 
crackers around - I’ve matched 
them to each of my imaginary 
cast of characters, Charlie, Sue, 
Joshua, Venetia and Araminta 
from last week, as well as 
Colonel Maxmering from this 
week. In addition, there are two 
of the best of the rest 
Additional research by Neil 
Robert Wertman, . 



CHARLIE THE BANKER 


Charte tfw banker and his wife are 
pfenning a family C hri st m a s in the 
Wandsworth house - Ms brother, her 
sister, one set of parents and a clutch of 
nieces and nephews wffl make up the 
Christmas table. Even though he’s 
faefeig a bit apprehensive about City 
cut-backs nothing cheep wfll do for 
Chwfle, so tMs year, whto he's got it. 
he's going to splash out on Renwfck & 
Darke's special handmade goid 
crackers. The co n tents are seriously 
desirable - Idle hom salt and mustard • 
spoons, proper wearable eardnga and 
Other tiny objects chosen bom among 
the objects usuaBy on safe In the shop. 
Three male, three female. 

Hauntor* 

KESWICK ft CLARKE 
ISO Busy Sheet V 
London SWt. 

Tsls 0171-730 0SI3. 


SUE THE SINGLE MUM 


For Sue, the single mum, ft is Tristram, 
her six-year-old son who matters most 
Christmas looks a bit bleak tills year as 
it is their first since Lionel, father of 
Tristram, abandoned ship. The Oorran 
Shop's colourful crackers with graphics 
from 1 930s posters of European dties 
ami some ironlcaly plain brown name 
tags tied on with string look jauntily 
modem. The c ontent s (nafl s cissors, 
small scented candle, an egg-cup, 
rwpldn ring, smafl kaleidoscope, « - 
wooden panther, a pen-knife and a 
aoteboofcricay-ring) are grown-up enough 
to impress a ate-year-dd boy. They are 
refre shin g^ freB of {unky bft» of ptestic 
toys that fall to bits. 

£22J5 forth 
PS CONRAN SHOP 




AND.. TWO INDULGENCES 


For those fed-up with mW scbaora. kay- 
rtngs and the Bee, what ootid be nfcw 
than champagne? Fortnum ft Mason 
does a gold cracker which hides a 
qu^ter bottle of champagne for £13^0/ 
each, as weti as a motto, 
baXbon and haL , 

F0KIUUM& MASON 

IS] PiccadBy, Loodoa Wl. 

Tafc«f7F7MKML 


For tinea who 8ka thtfr crackers bigger, 
costfier and more impressive than the 
rest, then those from Asprey A Garrard 
would take acme beating. A box erf six 
IDad wttb pukka storting stiver and 18- 
carat gold pres en ts fabc stiver gift coffee 
spoons, 1 8-carat yefiow gold knft cuff- 
Hnks, 18-carat yeficrw gold mini 
p l m to gra ph fra me. 18-carat gold pen 
knife. 18-carat yellow and white gold link 
bracelet and Ift-caratyeSow gold money 
dip) aB for £5.000. And Just to show that 
they haven't tost their sense of fun, each 
cracker has a motto. baBoon and hat 

ASPREY ft GARRARD 
165-167 New Bond Street 
London Wl. Tat 0171-483 8787. 





For Joshua - who spends his working 
fife pondering the finer nuances of taste 
- how his table looks is a matter of the 
greatest import. He shudders at the very 
nefion of tinsel and plastic mistletoe - 
unless, of course, S is used in a 
thoroughly ironic, post-modern kind of 
way. For Christmas he thinks hel give R 
a mbs, and go for crackers that speak 
of fas taste, his sensitive aBstiietics, his 
finely tuned perception of afl that Is 
currently A la mode. Jerry's Home 
Store’s rigorously pfefri crackers in 
colours beautSufiy gra d u at e d from'grey. . 
(so very fas h io nnh l n ) to daap os t purple 
wodd complement Ns new square white 
plates - and. what's more, the co n tents 
(penefi s harpener, dip beg. mini car, 
notebook, padlock wfai keys, floating 
candle, car on a key-ring and penefis, 
plus the usual hats, soaps and mottoes) 
are carefully colour co-ordnoted. tea 

£3000 for six 
JERRY'S HOME STORE 
163 Mban Road 
London SW3. 

Tab 0171-581-88081 


ARAMINTA 


Araminte is captivated by the serenity of 
the east, though she has yet to adopt its 
average annual income. Heel's has a 
box Med wtth Eastern promise that 
wouid add a touch of oriental spice to 
her calm aid sultry dining-room - In sari 
colours of fuchsia prk, orange and red 
edged with gold and embetiished wtth 
cinnamon sticks, the crackers remind 
her of nothing so much as an Indian 
bazaar. The contents witi greatly please 
her - three fruit teas, an assortment of 
herb seeds, soap, a mini hairbrush on a 
key-ring, wooden golf tees, a spiral 
egg-cup, a checked handkerchief. 


£1835 fur SIX 
SAL’S 

196 Tottmtan Court Road 
London Wl. 

Trfc 0171-636 1868. 



COLONEL MANNERING 


For Colonel Mannering, who loves the 
reassurance trf Stings tradB&onaL familiar, 
and of a certain quaSty, nothing new- 
fangied or too pecufiarwB do. His table, 
after afl, has been ki the Mannering 
femfly tor years and Mark's Antiques 
crackers would become It admirably. 
Suitably ragaL inescapably remkdaoent of 
the senior service, in navy blue aid 
stivor, each cracker is made fadMduatiy 
wBi a spadaSy chosen antique Aver 
present inside. Prices range from E2&50 
to £77 deperxftig on the present {choose 
from tfwrfotes, spoons, cuff-finks, 

scissore, ete). - 

From E2350eecb - 
luncsJumoiES 
48 Ceram Street 

London Wl. 

Tefc 0171-480 1788. 
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A Gift Voucher for Xmas 
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Venetia, who thinks that looking good is 
a fun-time profession, and for whom 
labels are aH-knportant, has been a 
serious worshipper at that Netting Hiti 
shopper’s shrine - The Cross. Nothing 
Mould please her more than to find on 
the Christmas table some crackers from 
The Cross - It combines origin ali ty 
(whoever knew they did them?) with the 
posstoffity erf making a fashion 
sta te ment. Pristinely white, each cracker 
has ribbons of a different hue and is 
deariy labelled The Cross for all to see. 
The contents are the sort of jokey 
kitschy things venatia’s sat wtt love. A 
tartan handkerc hi ef, poker dice, pen- 
knife, mini-calculator on key-ring, thin 
and flowers bath salts and - the booby 
prize - a whoopee cushion. 

£29-95 for ax 
The Cross 
141 Forifeod Arad 
Loodoa W11. 



Loads of charm 
and music 

Lucia van der Post completes her seasonal trawl 
for presents and solves archetypal problems 


C olonel Mannering 
lives in tbs sort of 
house townies 
drool over in the 
ads in Country Life. Of 
course, they can’t see the 
dodgy central hpating- or the 
dire 1950s wallpaper. But 
then Colonel Mannering 
grew up in the Manor and, 
apart from his years of 
absence during the war, he 
has scarcely lived anywhere 
else. He supposes everybody 
lives as he does. 

He seldom comes up to 
London but these days he’s 
rather lost interest. “My 
clothes will see me out," he 
mutters, to the distress of 
his grandchildren, who love 
him dearly. 

What to give him for 
(Christmas taxes their minds 
from the start of November 
onwards. He seems to have 
most things he wants. What 
he doesn’t have he doesn’t 
want If the truth be told, he 
wants more of what he’s got 
- some fine wine (if in doubt 
go to Berry Bros and Rudd - 
“can’t beat ’em") but make it 
really fine since his diges- 
• tion is beginning to trouble 
him. He’s also very fond of 
whisky so a single malt - 
possibly a TnlHbardine, aged 
10 years, from Poet on & 
Clark (tel: 01206 397355) 
would go down weH. 

Routes and proper direc- 
tions obsess him. Give him a 
MkroMap viewer - it will 
make him fee) all modern 
and yet is extremely useful. 
The MicnoMap consists of a 
tiny viewer (£1439) with a 
pack of cards (£9.99) - you 
slip a card (which is a map 
writ small, about 20 cities 
and the whole of the UK 
road system is on them) into 
the viewer and it magnifies 
it many times. Stocked by 
The Leading Edge and the 
Conran Shop. 

Smytbson’s is the sort of 
company he really loves - 
quality allied to user- 
friendly products. He is 
punctilious letter-writer, so 
more of his engraved statio- 
nery mi git seem dull but 
would be seriously useful 
AND give him a great deal of 
pleasure. It does a splendidly 
plain black leather cigar- 
holder (holds two for just 
£28). which would cater for 
>it« after- dinner puff. 

At family gatherings, 
after-dinner games and Scot- 
tish dancing are de rigueur - 
how else would the next gen- 
eration learn to do The 
Dashing White Sergeant? 
The grandchildren might 
dub together and buy him a 
truly beautiful chess set - 
David Lanley’s set of syca- 
more and ebonised sycamore 
pieces comes in a walnut box 
with a leather chequer-board 
(£2,250 from David Iinley, 60 
Pimlico Road, London SW1, 
tel: 0171-730 7300). 

These days, much to the 
irritation of his long-suffer- 
ing wife, the Colonel tends 
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Genuine 
MACKINTOSHES 
in classic styles and 
splendid colours with 
lambswool linings are 
available from 

R A X N M A C 

West Street, Midburst 
West Sussex GC299NF 
or telephone: 

01730 815002 

for a free catalogue 

layffwauanniaccaufc 


to potter down to breakfast 
in his dressing-gown. Please 
her by giving him gnmgfhtng - 
that charms the eye. lifts the 
spirits and keeps him warm 
- a dark green cashmere 
robe with royal blue satin 
piping from Sulka (£950, 19 
Old Bond Street, London Wl) 
or a navy version with a yel- 
low polka dot (£1.800). 

■ Janice is the nanny in 
whose hands the most hard- 
nosed of boardroom tyrants 
becomes an anxious piece of 
putty. Without her. the 
household falls to pieces. 
The urgent trip to the US, 
the vital boardroom mppting 
are all blown out of the win- 
dow on the day she’s bad 
enough. 

This rapans the Christmas 
present assumes an Impor- 
tance that is hard to over- 
estimate. It will not make up 
for mean pay, overly long 
hours or a lack of general 
empathy but, as with all the 
best presents, it should oil 
the domestic wheels and 
give her pleasure. An extra 
week's salary as a “Christ- 
mas box” is a must but after 
that, it’s imagination and 
taking trouble that are 
called for. 

Nannies tend to be really 
young so keeping in touch 
with the trends may be 
tricky. If she's into clubbing, 
try to find out her favourite 
band before you buy the 
wrong CD. Nannies, spend- 
ing most of their lives with 
the Marmite and fish-fingers 
set. love a label - CK, 
DKNY, Ralph Lauren give 
the right kind of frisson. 


Give her a treat she 
couldn't manage for herself 
- buy her as many treat- 
ments as you can afford at 
something like the Aveda 
Concept Salon at Harvey 
Nichols (tel: 0171-201 8610). A 
revitalising facial would give 
her an introduction to skin 
care. A Custom Facial at £52 
(restores balance, recovers 
and soothes the skin) would 
be a boon if young S amantha 
or Daniel has been particu- 
larly tiresome.' For the full 
works, add on a manicure 
(£22) and a pedicure (£32). 

High-waisted T-shirts - 
the better to show off the 
pierced belly-button - are 
much in demand, but she 
also tends to love things she 
has seen in Vogue. A tittle 
something by Dosa or 
Elspeth Gibson or Matthew 
Williamson would be very 
spoiling if the bonuses have 
come rolling in. She also 
loves bedroom items - 
scented candles, or the big 
multi-wicked square ones, an 
American quilt, the Ralph 
Lauren stars and stripes pil- 
low (get it cheaper at the 
Bicester Village Ralph Lau- 
ren outlet shop). 

Dinner for two at a top 
restaurant (The Pharmacy, 
for I nstance, is the Netting 
Hill nanny’s eaterie of 
choice). 

Urban Outfitters is the 
shrine for nannies - here 
you can buy combat pants, 
cropped T-shirts, drawstring 
trousers made from sail- 
cloth, which she win wear 
with platform tennis shoes. 
And music, loads of it Just 
make sure it’s cool and new. 
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YOUR BODY IS A MOTOR. 
TUNTURI TUNES IT. 



For inibnnarion on our 
: of fitness equipment 


Phone: 

0115 981 0205 

Fox: 

0115 981 7784 

or www.tunniri.com 

TtJNTuntr 

THE HOT OH - //) you. 
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TOMASZ STARZEWSKI 
SALE 

177-178 Sloane Street, London SW1 
Starts: 16th December, 10am - 6pm 
Telephone: 0171 235 4526 

Tbe Ostler Suite, Hie Insurance Hall 
20 Aldermanbury, London EC2 
Two days only: 16th & 1 7th December 11am - 7pm 
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Rows of roses 
and black 
ribbed plastic 

For the style-conscious, it is imperative to keep up 
with floral art. Lucia van der Post offers tips 

N ow that even big bold blooms, sometimes wonderful freeze-dried rose 
supermarkets just one or two. organised heads (£27 per box, they'd 
are doing some dramatically in a strong con- make a terrific Christmas 
□ice things tainer, or sometimes organ- present). Almost everything 
with flowers, ised in two or three layers he sells is desi gn ed to be as 


N ow that even 
supermarkets 
are doing some 
□ice things 
with flowers, 
the leaders of the floral pack 
have to move faster. And 
nobody moves faster than 
Stephen Woodhams. 

He it Is who did those 
much photographed pots and 
orchids, which are part of 
the defining image of The 
Hempel. Anouska Hempel's 
temple to minimalism. He It 
is, too, who organises the 
dramatic floral concoctions 
that are so much a part of 
the style of Gordon Camp- 
bell -Gray's hotel. Number 
One Aldwych. He was the 
first (after the flower-sellers 
in the markets of Milan) to 
introduce the galvanised 
buckets which now appear 
in so many shops and cata- 
logues. He was one of the 
earliest to send simple hand- 
tied bunches of flowers. 

So anyone wanting an 
update on floral trends could 
do worse than keep an eye 
on what's happening at 
Number One Aldwych. in a 
word, it is ‘‘architectural’' - 


big bold blooms, sometimes 
just one or two, organised 
dramatically in a strong con- 
tainer, or sometimes organ- 
ised in two or three layers 
(say one big amaryllis with 
some red tulips below it as a 
collar and below them a sin- 
gle ring of blood-red roses) 
are what he’s doing now. For 
small rooms, he uses square 
bases with rows of roses - 
he tries to play on squares 
and lines to keep It graphic. 

Those in search of a fresh 
new floral look to their home 
can now buy the props to do 
just that from the small but 
eminently chic shop that 
Woodhams has opened 
beside Number One Aldwych 
in the Aldwych, London 
WC2. 

There are the simple gal- 
vanised containers, the plain 
(and immensely stylish) 
bone-coloured ceramic pots 
used at The Hempel, and 
then there are simple glass 
pots familiar from many a 
modish interior. Woodhams 
also sells all the props - the 
pebbles, the plain round 
large stones, the bulbs and 
oblong see-through boxes of 


wonderful freeze-dried rose 
heads (£27 per box, they'd 
make a terrific Christmas 
present). Almost everything 
he sells is designed to be as 
trouble-free as possible - the 
clear boxes of freeze-dried 
roses could be plonked just 
so on a coffee table; and he 
has devised sturdy square 
black ribbed plastic boxes in 
which he sells ready-organ- 
ised arrangements which 
can be delivered and dis- 
played exactly as they 
arrive. 

Imitating the matchless 
chic of The Hempel has been 
made as simple as counting 
beans. A single slipper 
orchid (not as extravagant 
as it sounds, given that if 
properly cared for they can 
last up to three months), in a 
glass pot surrounded by lav- 
ender sells for £46. 

■ Those in need of visual 
inspiration should buy Step- 
hen Woodhams’ book Flower 
Power, published by Qua- 
drille. £20. It is filled with 
graphic illustrations of his 
skills, as well as helpful 
instructions on how to 
achieve the authentic look. 



Main picture: a strict raw of briffiantty coloured tarifes in a plain rectangular container. Clockwise, from top left: a typicoBy graphic container of tulips in audacious colou r 
combi na tions. Square metal vases, In various sizes, ranging in price from £33 to £43. Square ceramic pots priced from £25 to £33. The interior of Wootfiams, the etnati cMc 
florist next door to Number One Aldwych, London WC2. Rnafly, a coflection of flowers in a black ribbed plastic box - packaging and contaftier an in one. 


L et's admit it buying 
presents is hard. Giv- 
ing someone you 
love a gift that sur- 
prises, indulges and speaks 
intimately to their inner 
yearnings is an art - and 
one at which most men are 
not particularly adept. 

In the interests of the holi- 
day spirit, of sharing and 
peace at home as well as on 
earth, here is a gift-getting 
guide to help the perplexed 
male. Simply match the 
loved one with a recipient 
profile, select a budget, and 
buy. 

X.The Jet-Setter - who 
has more frequent flyer 


An idiot-proof guide to gift- giving 

Fashion pundit Vanessa Friedman shows perplexed males how to speak to their beloved's yearnings 


miles than lipsticks and can 
pack a garment bag in the 
time it takes most people to 
fold a sweater. 

□ In the Stocking: Louis 
Vuitton’s luscious red 
leather boxed set of seven 
country guides (£30). The lat- 
est on where to stay, eat, 
shop and sightsee in cities 
from Munich to Moscow 
(£30). 

□ Under the Tree: Tania's 


camel drawstring pashmina 
pants (£350), the best trou- 
sers around for curling up in 
(first) class. 

□ Over the Top: Malo navy 
and cream cashmere blanket 
and pillow that zips into its 
own case, for sweet dreams 
in strange places. From 
Brown’s. 

2. The Professional - who 
reads balance sheets like 
they’re blockbusters, and 


brings the same sangfroid to 
the boardroom as the ball- 
room. 

□ In the Stocking: Hermes 
leather mobile phone carrier 
(£135). Shows you are cool, 
calm and collected. 

□ Under the Tree: Burber- 
ry’s pinstriped tote bags 
(starting at £140). Dress up 
your documents. 

O Over the Top: Gucci's 
black wool coat-dress (£940) 





ie neck. Tke wrist. "Re finger, R e ear. 
Four new Lotus positions. 
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with or without matching 
side-bnckle, straight-leg 
pants (£290). City cHc with a 
twist 

3. The New Mother - who 
goes from the sandbox to the 
soiree without batting an 
eyelid. 

□ In the Stocking: Elspeth 
Gibson cashmere socks (£30), 
made for comfortable crawl- 
. mg. 

□ Under the ' Tree: Bill 
Amberg sheepskin baby car- 
rier, £210. because pre-school 
shouldn't mean pre-chic. 

□ Over the Top: Jemima 
Khan’s bias-cut empire- 
waisted, hand-embroidered 
dress (£825) in a rainbow of 
pastels; easy to move in, 
easy on the eyes, and utterly 
original. 

4. The Earth Mother - 
who thinks organic (as used 
at Villandry) Is a more 
attractive word than outfit, 
and mix-and-match is a way 
of life. 

□ In the Stocking: Jean-Paul 
Gaultier's Peruvian knit, 
fake-fur trimmed hat (£89). 
The Andes never looked so 
good. 

□ Under the Tree: Toast's 
Cashmere espadrilles (£79); 
luxurious comfort. 

□ Over the Top: Marai's 
gold, magenta and white vel- 
vet patchwork dress (£795). 
Haute folk for a fairy tale 
princess. 

5. The Athlete - who 
would rather play than 
watch, and doesn't ride if 
she can walk (unless it's a 
horse). 

□ In the Stocking: Jo Gor- 
don's long, two-tone striped 
wool scarf (£56). Dr Who 
seen through the fashion 
looking glass. 

□ Under the Tree: Prada 
Sport “Spazzolato” motor- 
cycle boots - comfortable 
and chic enough to pound 
either the pasture or the 
pavement (£290). 

□ Over the Top: Joseph’s 
sheepskin shearling coat 
(£945V. the latest thing in fur 
and idea] for ice-skating 
under the stars. 

6. The Aesthete - for 
whom black is anything but 
basic and fashion is a matter 
of philosophy. 

□ In the Stocking: Wolford's 
Stark Naked tights-and-skirt- 
in-one (£150). Clothes as con- 
ceptual object 

□ Under the Tree: Comme 
des G arsons button-down 
shirt (£ 80 ) in any pure shade 
from k h a ki to red; once and 
future perennial. 

□ Over the Top: Angela Pin- 
taldi’s strand of chunky 
emerald-cut Amber beads 
(£1,100); wearable sculpture 
for the neck. 

7. The Classicist - whose 
season lasts a century. 

□ In the Stocking: Hennfcs 
orange key chain (£35). 
Brand-in-cheek. 

□ Under the Tree:. Calvin 
Klein Classic Edition sun- 
glasses. Inspired by designs 
from the 19305 and 1940s, 
and made in gold and plati- 
num (from £200). The namt. 
says it alL 

□ Over the Top: Jfl Sander 
grey stretch cashmere skirt 
suit with single-breasted 
jacket (£1,285). Simply 
decade-defying. 


8. The Neo-classicist - 
whose century starts with 
the mfllannium. 

□ In the Stocking: Pickett's 
pashmina shawl-cam -scarf- 
cum-wrap (£195); the new 
cashmere. 

□ Under the Tree: Yohji 
Yamamoto ultra-soft, rough- 
edged black leather “Kelly” 
bag (£315). No gold, no gew- 
gaws. 

□ Over the Top: Lnrien Pel- 
lat-Finet 12-ply cashmere 
sweater (£734-40). Tradition 
taken to a futuristic degree. 

9. The Party Girl - whose 
favourite time of day is late 
at night and whose favourite 
form of exercise Is hefting 
champagne flutes. 

□ In the Stocking: Anya 
Hihdmarch pastel satin 
change purse (£45). Makes 
pennies pretty. 

□ Under the Tree: Nokia 
8810 mobile phone (£320). 
The smallest silvery speaker 
in existence. 

□ Over the Top: Anna Moli- 
nari’s pink wool cardigan 
with white mink collar (£550) 
and lace beaded skirt (£775). 
Who knew clothes could 
flirt? 

10. The Arty Girl - who 


believes in colour and tex- 
ture and her own sartorial 
rules. 

□ In the Stocking: Marina B. 
“Cnnur earrings, with inter- 
changeable semi-precious 
beads; choose pink, blue, 
green, or yellow Russian 
quartz baubles according to 
mood (£570). Crayola for 
grown-ups. 

□ Under the Tree: OIowu 
Golding python-skin mules 
with guinea-feather toe and 
calfskin lining (£290); twin- 
kle toes. 

□ Over the Top: Clements 
Ribeiro’s white cashmere 
poppy-print, sheepskin- 
trimmed coat (£1,716). Con- 
temporary Bloomsbury. 

Two caveats: before buy- 
ing clothes remember to dis- 
cover her size (her present 
size: ignore garments you 
haven't seen in months) and 
always, always, save the 
receipt 

■ Louis Vutitan, 17-18 New 
Bond St WI (0171-399 4050 K 
Tania, at Brown's, 23-21 
South Motion St Wl (0171-491 
7833 Ik Biti Amberg. 10 Chep- 
stow Rd W2 (0171-727 3560). 
Hermes, 179 Sloane St SWl 


(0171-823 1014): Burberry's, 
165 Regent St Wl (0171-734 
4060 . k Gucci. S3 Old Bond St 
Wl (0171-629 2716): Jil 
Sander, at Brown's as before; 
Elspeth Gibson, 7 Pont St 
SWl (0171-235 0601): Pfoda, 
44-45 Sloane St SWl (0171-235 
0008); Jemima Khan, at A La 
Mode, 36 Ham Crescent SWl 
(0171-584 2183 k Jean-Paul 
Gaultier. Galerie Gaultier, 
171-175 Draycott Ave SW3 
(0171-584 4648): Toast, to 
order (01558-66S800): Mami, 
at A La Mode and Brown ’s; 
Jo Gordon, at Broom's Focus, 
38-39 South Motion St Wl 
(0171-629 0666): Joseph, 77 
Fulham Rd SW3 (0171-823 
9500); Wofford (0171-935 9202): 
Comma des Gordons, 59 
Brook St Wl (0171-493 1258): 
Angela Pintaldi. at Brown’s; 
Calvin Klein, at Harrods, 87 
Brampton Rd SWl (0171-730 
1234); Pickett's, 32-33 Burling- 
ton Arcade Wl ( 0171-493 
8939): Yohji Yamamoto. 14-15 
Conduit St Wl (0171-491 
4129): Lucten Pellat-Finet, at 
Brown's; Anya Btndmarch, 
15-17 Pent St SWl (0171-838 
9177): Nokia, 4963 Regent St 
Wl (0171-437 4380); Anna 
Molinari, 11a Old Bond St 
Wl (0171-493 4872): Marina B, 
174 New Bond St Wl (0171- 
495 7117): OIowu Golding, 30 
Artesian Rd W2 (0171-229 
7120): Clements Ribeiro. at 
Harrods and Brown's, or to 
order (0171-409 7719). 
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HOW TO SPEND IT 


Fashion 


in the background 

Embellishment used on traditional fabrics sets a new and exciting 
trend which is enormously versatile, writes Vanessa Friedman 

Y ou see them here, torial hierarchies have been the early. 1990s, "and which present mood of understate 
you see them sm ashe d , and we no longer was very easy to imitate on luxury. At the extreme* 
there, you see have to pay any attention to a large industrial scale, brave souls who .want t 
them almost the rules. No white after Beading retains a certain' plunge fully into the beade 

everywhere. YOU Uomnrinl * TloV. 1 . Hn W4 





Y ou see them here, 
you see them 
there, you ..see 
them . almost 
everywhere. You 
see them in the windows of 
Harvey Nichols and Liberty, 
at last week's Turner Prize 
and Titanic parties, at the 
opening of John Dugdale’s 
photo exhibition at Hamil- 
ton’s Gallery. No, not the 
heirs of the Scarlet Pimper- 
nel. but the LBD - the Little 
Beaded Dress. “B" doesn’t 
lust stand for black any 
more. 

Indeed, these days the 
little headed dress has 
almost replaced the little 
black dress as the' stepping- 
out frock of choice. But I am 
not speaking of the all-over 
beaded extravaganza that 
cries; “Look at me. I’m a 
Christmas tree!" 

Rather it is the more 
restrained, day-to-evening, 
beading-as-detail, beaded 
dress (the one -where the del- 
icacy of beads is often dis- 
played against a tough, 
workman-like fabric such as 
wool or felt). “But what’s the 
difference?" you shrug. “It’s 
still a little dress." Sure, but 
in a world where an inch of 
hemline ran fill almost as 
many columns as the euro, 
the move from black to 
beaded is hews. 

“Using embellishment on 
traditional fabrics is a 
new. and quite modem, 
approach." says Frsmpoise 
Tessier. fashion buyer of 
Brown's. “It renders an out- 
fit enormously versatile: the 
same dress can work for day - 
and night, and thus it works 
well in most busy women's 
lives." Black, too, worked for 
day and night - but there 
the sinxilarf ties end. 

Black, after all, is dour, 
traditional, safe; beaded is 
bright, individual and rela- 
tively daring. Beaded calls 
attention ,.to $e . wearer 
because it catches the light 
(even candlelight); black 
makes the wears fade into 
the background. Beaded is 
pretty and creates a mood; it 
can be both fanciful and 
futuristic. In the semiology 
of fashion, the change in the 
meaning of LBD sa^s some- 
thing about attitudes. - 
But what exactly? There - 
are differing takes on the 
trend. There ts, tor example, 
the millennial interpreta- 
tion: we are bracing our- 
selves in for tiie all-out galas 
that will occur next winter, 
testing the waters of formal 
dress. There is the monetary 
view: as markets get dire, 
dresses get decorative (think 
Berlin in the 1920s). There is 
the Marxist outlook: old sar- 


torial hierarchies have been 
smashed, and we no longer 
have to pay any attention to 
the rules. No white after 
Memorial day? Bab! No 
shine at work? Phooey! - 

However, it’s a little less 
serious than that, as with 
most fashion. It bag to do 
with enjoyment Parties are 
fun, or at least they are sup- 
posed to be; so are beaded 
dresses. If s about ttma we 
started dressing accordingly. 

And, heaven knows, there, 
is a lot to choose from; Prac- 
tically every collection in 
stores features at least one, 
if not many, beaded dresses, 
not to mention beaded sepa- 
rates: skirts; sweaters, vests, 
shoes. “There has been a 
real explosion this winter," 
observes Tessier, and as a 
result, there’s a beaded 
item for every taste and 
type. 

On the fun, flirty, side, 
there’s Matthew W illiam , 
son’s “Klimt" dress, a sleeve- 
less cappuccino-coloured 
chiffon slip covered in swirl- 
ing shapes from scoop neck 
to asymmetric hem (£1,060). 
A favourite with the Jade 
Jagger/Kate Moss set, Wil-. 
liamson is one of the young 
designers responsible for 
launching the beaded move- 
ment (another is. Els- 
peth Gibson, whose caviar- 
beaded skirt has become so 
ubiquitous, it’s the glittering 
equivalent of the white 
shirt). 

“Our beading is done by 
hand,” Williamspn says, 
“and it lends the garments a 
specialised, individual 
appeal, and speaks of craft 
and artistry. People fall in 
love with that Combined, 
with a lighter sBbouette, it’s 
very contemporary.** 

Also covetable from Wil- 
liamson’s collection is a 
white cashmere vest with a 
single beaded snowflake 
(£38$). and a silvery-blue, 
silk-cbiffbn skirt dotted with 
smaller silver snowflakes 
(£480). 

Then there’s Clements 
IQbafro’s witty take on tire 
Highland dress: a wool tar- 
tan shift«3*raid«red at hem . 
«nd riaefcflft g with sparkling 
green beads tfdttX It’s sim- 
ple, smart and original, not 
to mention appropriate tor 
Christmas. “A recurring 
theme of ours is to use cou- ' 
ture touches, but in a mod- 
em, evolutionary way," says 
InadoRIbeiro- “Hus season, 
that meant the delicate 
hand-work of beading mar- 
ried to a sturdy, almost 
tribaL fabric. 

“Beading, is really the 
opposite of the minimalism 
which was so prevalent in 


Good Buy. 
Good Buy. 



Celebrate early! 

Ve ve ait! bargains galore in lb; 

CHRISTMAS 

SALE 

UP TO 50% OFF 


s 


imps o n 


the early. 1990s, "and which 
was very easy to I mi ta te on 
a large industrial scale. 
Beading retains a certain 
aura of humanity, arid 
allows a woman to express 
her personality. It asks yon 
to be up, without bring too 
predons about it." 

A similar appeal can be 
found tn Alberta Ferrettd’s 
Joden .fatted wool dress with 
spare graphic green bearing 
(£367): plain enough for day. 
gparkly enough for nigirt- 
Ferretti also offers a very 
fdrmsd, romantic, spaghetti 
strap xhiffon. all-over beaded 
sbp (£2.313). and in the Phi- 

Practically 
every store 
collection 
features at 
least one. 
beaded dress 

Iosophy line, a skirt and top 
(£222 and £146 respectively) 
with lines of diamante bead- 
ing under an organza over- 
lay that lend subtle sparkle. 

Just as subtle is Nicole 
Faihl’s lovely sOk slip dress 
(also available as a skirt) 
with a few dtegnnal lines of. 
beaded crisscrossing on the 
front (£499), and Ghost’s 
mauve viscose slip with 
qlaghinga of sequins (£270). 
Throw a cashmere Jumper or 
pashnrina on top, and there’s 
nowhere you cant go. 

For purists, there’s Hus- 
sein Chalayan’s red jersey 
slip with a gyroscopic wave 
of gold beading twisting 
down the centre (£875), and 
Cerruti Arte’s grey wool and 
cashmere dress with silver 
beaded “staples” along the 
«mtm (£970) - riothes which 
pro ve that heeds can be the 
antithesis of ornate. 

Meanwhile, Naroso Rodri- 
guez's signature cashmere 
beaded knits epitomise the 


present mood of understated 
luxury. At the extremes, 
brave souls who .want to 
plunge fully into the beaded 
pool can do no better, than 
John Galliano Giorgio 
Armani, the un contested 
masters of the form. - 
" On the other hand, the 
more timid - those who stiH 
. have their suspicions about 
splashing out on the beaded 
moment - . can . always 
choose tbe hjgh street alter- 
native: - see Monsoon’s 
beaded silk georgette slip 
(£150) and French Connec- 
tion’s liquid “mermaid" 
beaded black dress (£90). 
Indeed, when a style hits the 
high street, you know it's 
. been folly amalgamated into 
the style universe. 

And according to retailers. 
tha trend towards embellish- 
ment is no flngh in the pan. 
“There is no doubt in my 
mind this movement will 
continue into next year," 
says Tessier, and she is sec- 
onded by the powers that he 
at Liberty and Harvey 
Nichols. One note of caution, 
however, department store 
buyers also predict that, as 
the fashion wheel spins, 
embellishment may soon 
mean embroidery, 
a Matthew Williamson at 
Brown’s, 23-27 South Motion 
St Wl (0171-491-7833), A La 
Mode, 36 Bans Crescent SW1 
(0171-584 2133); Clements 
Ribetro at Koh Samui, 65 
Monmouth St WC2 ( 0171-240 
4280), Brown’s and A La 
Mode, as before; Nicole Farhi, 
158 New Bond St Wl 
(0171-499 8368); Ghost, 14 
mode St Wl (0171-486 0239); 
AXberta Ferretti, 205-206 
Slotrne St SW1 (0171-235 
2349); Hussein Chalayan at 
Brown’s, as before: Cerruti. 
106 New Bond St Wl (0171- 
495 5880); Nardso Rodriguez 
at Barney Nichols, 109-125 
Kmghtsbridffe SWI (0171-235 
5000 ) fc Monsoon, 264 Oxford 
St Wl (inquiries: 0171-313. 
3000); French Connection, 249 ' 
Regent St Wl (0171-5802507). 
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Left long red riBt dress with diagonal beading, £499, by Nicole FarM. Above, clockwise from left green felted wool dress with 
green bearing, £367, by Alberta Ferretti. Cappucdno-cotoured beaded slip with asymmetric hem, £1,050, by Matthew Wffilamsoc. 
Red jersey sBp with centre) gold bearing, £675, by Hussebt Chalayan, Tartan wool shift with beaded neckline and hem, £482, by 
Clements Rbdro. lustrations: Margaret Keedy 
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Cookery 


Hard nut is 
inconvenient 
but worth 
cracking 

In a two-part series on chestnuts, Philippa Davenport 
looks first at harvesting and selling them in France 


I f you make a pork and 
chestnut stuffing, braise 
chestnuts with shallots, or 
saute chestnuts to serve 
with Brussels sprouts this 
Christmas, it may be. it just may 
be, that you will use nuts har- 
vested by my own fair hands. 

The chestnut is one of the 
world's most inconvenient foods, 
the fruit being imprisoned within 
two glove-tight skins (one pithily 
bitter, the other a shiny brown 
casing) overwrapped by a green 
hedgehog husk: triple-layered 
protective clothing the nut Is 
reluctant to relinquish except for 
propagation. 

No wonder squirrels concen- 
trate on hazels, beechmast and 
walnuts. No wonder only the 
most persistently greedy cooks 
bother to try to break into them. 

Nothing can equal the texture 
and taste of fine, fresh, hot 
roasted chestnuts with their dis- 
tinctive and intense savoury 
smell, rich mealy bite and toffee- 
coloured singes splattering the 
creamy kernels. But preparing 
them is seen as a labour of love 
that few are now willing to 
undertake. 

Increasingly, cooks today buy 
ready-prepared chestnuts, and 
the brand that is moving up the 
UK popularity charts at a rate or 
knots is Ponthier. imported from 
France under the Merchant Gour- 
met label. 

Monsieur Andre Ponthier. his 
wife, son and daughter-in-law are 
committed to consistent high 
quality. They insist on perfectly 
fresh, wholesome nuts of a cer- 
tain size. They say that the small 
ones are acceptable for industrial 
jams: wry large ones tend to lack 
much flavour. 

They buy carefully and check 
and recheck the product at every 
stage of washing, roasting, peel- 
ing and vacuum-packing to elimi- 
nate the risk of diseased, tainted, 
poorly textured, broken, discol- 
oured. deeply creviced, badly 
peeled or otherwise sub-standard 
nuts going into tire marketplace 
in their name. 

Their chestnuts come from the 
aptly named ChAtaignorale. or 
chestnut grove region, which 
straddles the Auvergne, Lot and 
Corrtzo. an area of singular 
beauty tand poverty until the 
mid-1950s). About 100 years ago, 
the chestnut tree was known In 
the Auvergne as the tree of life, 
its fruit the main food of the 
people and their animals for six 
months of the year. 

Potatoes were saved until the 
chestnut crap was finished: the 
tubers might be sprouting by 
then but they were eaten none- 
theless. 

Chestnuts were dried and 
ground as flour, or eaten straight 
from store, peeled at night to 
serve next day. cooked in milk 
for breakfast, and again at mid- 


G siting bund drunk is 
just an expression, 
tant it? As the 
Christmas party 
season gets into fuH swing It is 
worth bearing in mind that this - 
year's chic se ns a tion is a drink 
that was banned on the widely 
befieved grounds that bfindnesa 
was a common skte-affect. 

Absinthe <$ a mythological 
demon among drinks, the ap&ltif 
of foe apocalypse; Its chief 
ingredient shares its name with 
the star that fate from heaven at 
the day of judgment: worm- 
wood 

Tha vary word "abskrtha* 
conjures toe worid of ft* db 
sttefe Paris peopled by a 
8ohemtwi itnpeody of touche 
cMtatfcMs: Bteuddwre was a 
fart, Veifafoe made the 
under-age Rimbaud tight on It, 
Van Gogh drenk it - and may 
have cut off Ha ear under the 
influence. 

tt hi wW to cause 
hahjotaabons, madness. 


day, with bread and cheese or 
vegetables for supper, as I 
learned from a beautifully writ- 
ten, charming and richly infor- 
mative portrait of a small com- 
munity: Mourjou, the Life and 
Food of an Auvergne Village by 
Peter Graham, published this 
summer by Viking. 

This year has been a good one 
for chestnuts. The flowers flour- 
ished and the fruit set well, 
untroubled by frosts. July and 
August were suitably hot, with 
plenty of rain at the end of 
August to swell the meat. A final 
burst of ripening heat during the 
vital last 10-15 days before har- 
vest ensured good calibre and 
quality. 

Some varieties are ready ear- 
lier than others of course, but the 
harvesting season peaks between 
mid-October and mid-November. 
Husks beginning to gape on the 
tree signal readiness. Chestnuts 
are never picked from the tree 


‘I ask why he 
cuts sample 
nuts instead of 
biting them. He 
replies that raw 
chestnuts are 
not false-teeth- 
friendly’ 


but they must be gathered from 
the ground soon after falling to 
avoid mould or insect attack. 
Freshness is all. A good price 
depends on it 

Lybie Cal Me Fane and her 
husband took me to the tiny 
grove an their smallholding at 
Lauresse to witness their daily 
scouring beneath the 200-year-old 
barley-sugar-twisted trees. Grow- 
ers with capital and groves in 
excess of 12V« acres (5 hectares) 
may string hammock-like nets 
between their trees or nozzle the 
crop from the ground with vac- 
uum machines. 

The Cal Me Fanes work their 
patch the traditional way, bent 
double, carrying shallow baskets. 
If leaf-fail is heavy, they feel their 
way with water diviner-like 
rakes; wooden tongs may be 
employed as pincers. Madame’s 
only props are clogs worn over 
her slippers and rubber glove off- 
cuts placed over forefingers and 
thumbs as prickle-protectors. 

She paces the grasses like a 
minesweeper, swooping on every 
plump nut in her path, leaving 
spent busks and sab-standard 
runts in her wake. My own 
efforts are backbreakingly slow; 
my yield is puny and ill-assorted. 

The Cal Me Fanes sell their 

crop direct to Ponthier. whose 
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agent calls with a lorry every two 
days to examine, price and pick 
up the latest offerings. One of 
their barns also serves as a col- 
lection point for chestnuts gath- 
ered by other elevevrs in the 
vicinity. In it 100 or so bulging 
sacks stand to attention, open 
necked and ready for inspection, 
a pencilled note tucked Into each 
giving the weight of the contents 
and the eleveur's name. 

While I admire the potager. 
hutches of fat rabbits, wire- 
netted mflia* larders, and slatted 
racks tilted like sunbeds curing 
walnuts in the autumn sun, a 
blue-bereted septuagenarian 
arrives in a Citroen 2CV and 
iminarts the sacks of chestnuts he 
and his wife have gathered that 
day, 157 kilos according to the 
scales. Madame writes out tickets 
accordingly an *i tucks them into 
the sacks. A duplicate record is 
noted in an exercise book, with 
blank spaces left for inserting 
Pontbier’s price and date of pay- 
ment 

The bulk of trading takes "place 
in market towns where rival pro- 
cessors, packagers and greengro- 
cery wholesalers vie to buy from 
Individual growers and collec- 
tors. Business begins at 6am in 
Maurs every Thursday and Sun- 
day throughout the harvesting 
season when the big buyers’ lor- 
ries roll into the square where 
chestnut vendors are ranged to 
the left, walnut sellers to the 
right 

It Is the strangest auction I 
have ever attended. Dealings are 
swift. Barely a word is 
exchanged. 

A gesture invites a potential 
buyer to view goods for sale. Pon- 
thier's agent Michel Delpech, 
nicknamed Le Tueur and proud 
of it shines his tan* into the 
first sack of the car nearest his 
lorry, dips deep, rifles a few 
chestnuts through his fingers 
and bites into a couple to exam- 
ine the interiors. He scrawls a 
figure on a piece of paper and 
hands it to the vendor - this is 
the price he will pay per kilo if 
the quality of all the produce 
the samples The 
vendor nods agreement and Le 
Tueur moves on. 

The second vendor snarls dis- 
approval, refusing the (lower) 
price be is offered. “He hopes to 
be offered more by another 
buyer," Le Tueur explains, -but 
more is unlikely. The quality is 
not as good as he makes out. I 
have noted his reaction. I will 
come back later and offer him a 
lower price still." I am glad I 
have nothing to sell. 

Le Tueur’s father is less 
brusque. He may even spare time 
for a word of chat I ask why he 
cuts sample nuts with a knife 
instead of biting into them - 
"som e times he cuts us up too.” 
interjects a vendor cheerfully. He 
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Those were tha days, 1938, when dvS war broke out in Spate, tfitler admitted buMrtg air cr aft carriers - and hot chestnuts cost a penny a bag tMkwcod* 


Chestnuts chez moi 


Fresh chestnuts roasted at home remabi the greatest treat - mid 
they are not unduly hard work if everyone peels their own. 

Hie easiest way to roast them is on top of the stove In a heavy 
iron pan. (I use an old frying pan that has become a Ettte too - 
warped to fry foods to perfection^ 

Choose the nuts carefuBy and make a sfit In theshaB of each to 
prevent explosions. Put a batch into the pan and cookstowty 
and patiently over moderate heat; tuning from tone to time untfi 
tha ahiny coats tom dull and dry aU over and begin to curt and 
shrink from the kernels, pitting the bitter brown pith with them. 
When the nut* are blackened here and there and the hot roast . 
nut smefl becomes so unbearably delicious that you feel sure 
they must be done, tip them into a basket. Give everyone thick 
napkins and let them tuck In while the next batch cooks. . . 
i recommend dabbing p oo led chestnuts with knobs of best 
butter and a mini-scrunch of Maldon salt Wine, good bread, 
pheasant pato, a green salad, cheese and a bowl of dementines 
wHI complete the kAchan table picnic. ' 


Madame Ponthier’s chestnuts 

When 1 asked Madame Ponthier how she serves her own 
vac-packed roast chestnuts, she said: “i just heat them through 
thoroughly in a ban-nwrte or ml er ow e vd oven. 

“I add no butter or other tMshing touches; 1 serve them simply as 
they are, n tsmdem with deep-fried sfices of cep mushrooms, 7 
Ideri accompaniments for game.” I daresay they would prove 
much appreciated partners for roast turkey, too. 


smiles and replies that raw chest- 
nuts are not false- teeth -friendly . 

Later, I am hoisted up Into the 
Ponthier tunnel lorry. Vendors 
who have accepted the base price 
scrawled on their bits of paper 
queue alongside the lorry with 
their sacks. Apart from, what 
looks like a female wrestler in 
her 30s, afl the vendors are men, 
none under 50, many over 70. 

"Chestnutting is too much 

hard work for today’s young," 


they ten me. Holding their paper 
promises between their teeth, 
they heave their sacks on to the 
scales in turn. The contents are 
poured out slowly. Le Tueur 
watches like a hawk, fingering 
the chestnut stream as it rains 
down. The other sacks follow 
and, providing the standard is as 
expected, the vendor will get the 
agreed price. 

Sometimes a half-poured sack 
is pushed aside. Le Tueur strides 


to the mouth of the lorry and 
shouts his disgust at the 
upturned faces below. “Whose is 
this?" he cries. “Take it back. No 
sale." If the sin is not too heinous 
he may simply reduce the agreed 
price. If the chestnuts are, for 
example, good quality but 
ungraded, they can be sorted in 
the factory and the small ones 
sold on. 

He is deeply angered by the 
sight of chestnuts with aiipock- 
ets and dull coats (signs that the 
nuts have lain around between 
falling ripe from the tree and 
picking up) and gravely dis- 
pleased by the presence of sticks 
and leaves. 

When really furious be has 
been known to empty sacks into 
the street “You have to be hard 
to keep up standards," he tells 


me. Occasionally, very occasion- 
ally I suspect, pour encourager Us 
autres, he announces to. the 
crowd that someone's chestnuts 
are higher quality than antici- 
pated. They warrant a higher 
price than predicted and the 
paper promise is adjusted 
upwards accordingly. 

A small table in a nearby bar- 
restaurant is commandeered as 
pay-desk. Transactions agreed, 
the vendors repair there to 
exchange their pieces of papa: for. 
cheques. Some stay to breakfest, 
then they go home to do. the 
milking. I am whisked off to the 
chestnut fair at Mourjou, a lively 
village autumn jamboree. Chest- 
nut heaven. R vaut le detour. 

NEXT -WEEK: marrons gidc6s 
and other sweet chestnut treats 


The spirit of Christmas past 

...or the tale of how absinthe makes the heart grow fonder. By Peter Millar 


even, potentially, suicide. 

The one thing it does not do - 
at least not any more than any 
other concentrat e d alcoholic 
drink - is directly damage your 
optic nerve. 

Absinthe is makfog a 
comeback. Britain, so 
Obsessively restrictive on its 
citizens in so many other 
respects, curiously never got 
around to making absinthe 
BtegaL Given that almost 
everyone else did, it hardly 
mattered. 

The people resporafoie for the 
new craze are the real 
Bohemians: the citizens of the 
Czech Republic who tossed 
away the ban on malting 
absinthe wKh the other 
restrictive regulations of 


foe communism era. 

Absinthe's origins go back to 

the Middle Ages when monks 
used womrwood to cure kidney 
stones. One of the key 

constituents of wormwood is a 

chemical known as thujone 
which, in large doses, causes 
renal f^ure and is reputed to be 
poisonous to the brain. There 
are those who firmly believe . 
that a Bttie poison is good 
for us. 

The drink that became da 

riguew in fashionable Paris at 
the turn of the century was first 
concocted around the time of 
the French revolution, aHegecfly 
by one Dr Pierre Qrtfrafre 
(whose name sounds . 
suspiciously apocryphal), ft was 
in 1797 that it was taken up by a 


man whose own name would be 

made much more famous by the 
drink: Henri-Louis Pernod. 

Pernod set up the first 
commercial distillery producing 
foe liqueur that Doris Lanier, 
author of Absinthe: The Cocaine 
Of the 19th Century, describes . 
as a "bitter potent drir*. . . 
with. . .the leaves of the plant 
wormwood with plants such as 
angelica root, fennel, coriander, 
hyssop and marjoram and antes 
for flavour. . 

The one thing that no one has 
ever accused absinthe of .is 
befog “nice". Coloured by foe 
plant-derived chlorophyll it 
contained, absinthe was known 
as la tee verte, the green fairy, or 
“foe green goddess" in a paeon 
of praise penned byAIeteter 


Crowley, poet and experimenter 
with sex and drugs in the early 
part of fote cehtury. 

Part of black magic was befog . 
initiated into the absinthe ritual. 

Yes r there are cocktails - 
Toulouse-Lautrec famously 
mixed it with cognac and called 
the result a frwnbfemenfcfe terra, 
(did the earth move for you?) 
but nothing approaches the . 
origfoai. 

The first essential,’ hereto ■' 
addicts win rate wifo-a Wry •. 
gmnace/isa spoon. Not Just any- 
spoon but une cudlerepercee^ a 
teaspoon-sized equivalent of the . 
thing you use to serve 
vegetables, but such was Its 

position in the cult that the finest 

silver was worked into florae 
patterns. • 


it held a sugar lump, an 
essential antidote to the 
bitterness, which was dissolved 
into the drink by droplets of ■- 
water, often from elaborate 
dispensers! In New Orleans, 
where the fashion spread rapidly 

from France, the Oid Absinthe 
House still displays a splendid 
spigot The water turned the 
drink a creamy, yellow, tike 
modern Pernod, although " 
following, the French ban in 
1914. the modem ap&ftff shares 
only the aniseed wifo-foe y 
notorious originaL 
Ernest Hemingway described 
foe effects in terms familiar to 

any junkie: “One cap of it took ■. 
the place of foe-evening papers, 
of all the okl evenings in ca&, 
of an chestnut trees that would 


be In bloom now this month." 

Oscar Wilde, another absinthe 
enthusiast said: "The test stage 
is like ordinary drinking, the 
second when you begin to see ■ 
monstrous and cruel things, but 
if you can persevere you will 
enter in upon the third stage ■ 
where you see things that you " 
want to see, wonderful curious 
things." 

Picasso adored it - which may 
explain a few things - but 
absinthe's sinister elitist 
reputation Is modem. At foe 
time, it was the great leveller of . 
Parisian life. Popularised by the 
troops returning from the first 
Algerian war, it was. literally, foe 
opium of the masses. The 
arcane absinthe .ritual was as^. • • 
familiar to the French as making 
a cuppa was to foe English. 
Absinthe, not coffee, was the • 
key to cate society. 

Bur do not tell that to the 
cocktail cHqufl. "Common" sense 

is foe least fashionable of all 

Now, what’s your poison? • 
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FOOD, AND DRINK 



T his week the best bot- 
tles of anything from 
Britain's independent 
wine merchants - 
except still red wines 
which 1 surveyed last week. 
Order straight away to stand a 
clxance of delivery by Christmas. 

Next week I will pick some 
last-minute bargains from the 
chains and supermarkets. 

Again, wines with a * are espe- 
cially recommended. 

House wines 

(See also next week's guide.; 

Soave 1997 Fasoli Gina £5.35 
VR. Lively, apple-scented wine 
|with real firuity core (no pips) 
lots of lift and grip. Organic. 
Ch Tour des Gendres 1996 Ber- 
gerac £5.75 BBR, L&S. 1997 £5.49 
GWW. Gentle, mo u thrilling, 
slightly honeyed white reminis- 
cent Of lime marmalade^ Streets 
ahead of most white bordeaux at 
the same price. 

Schaetzel Alsace wines from 
GWW £499 - £5.99. 

AperitH/party wines 

Lofthduse Sauvignon Blanc 1998 
Marlborough £6.96 C&B. Sleek 
New Zealander without a hint of 
aggressive asparagus or excess of 
grassiness made by Rod and Di 
Lofthouse from England. 

Domain e de 1’Aigle Tradition 
£7.99 C Piper. PainstaMngly-made 
answer to champagne (including 
first fermentation in oak) from 
the foothills of the Pyrenees. 
Artisanal. very slightly rustic but 
i. hone dry and chock full of sincer- 
Jt ’■ Ity. Would make a thoroughly 
1 superior Buck's Fizz. 

4 UraC- Cuv£e de la Reine des 
Bo is 1997 Dam de la Mordorge 
£9.95 L&S. What a thrill to sec 
the southern Rhone producing 
nervy, exciting whites at last. 
This blend of Mareanne, Viognier 
and Grenache Blanc smells of 
pears and quince and is both 
refreshing and interesting: 

Veuve Ddaroy £939 Bib. For 
snobs; ] have tasted worse cham- 
pagnes, but 1 Would rather diink 

#M3£ 

able tk about £11,603. • 

Uytons (London N 0171-368 
4567 Jund SWiT.antf Tanners 
Reserve own label champagnes 
are easy on the palate and cur*-, 
rently cost £11.95 and £ISJ6 
respectively. . 

-g Delamotte NV £14.95 C&B. 
| p Extremely acceptable c h a mp ag ne 
f at the price, made by a house 
* owned by Laurent Perrier. 

Special fizz - tipples 
for Christmas mom 

Many deals are available from 
the chains and supermarkets but 
Towncnd of Hull (01462-586562) is 
taking a stand against the fierce 
mark-ups levied on big name 
champagnes. Orders must be tor 
;it least IS bottles of champagne 
(which may be mixed) and deliv- 
ery outside tholr area is £5L25 a 
case, hut Townend’s non-vintage 
bargains include Pommery 
£13.89. Pol Roger £1435. Veuve 
Clicquot’ £16. 7B and Bollinger 
£18.59. The following are some 
independent specialities. 

DuvaM-eroy Fleur de Cham- 
pagne 1990 £18.75 Rodney Densem 
of Nantwich 01270 626999, Ste- 
phenson of Nelson 01282-696827. 
Denso and appetising. 

Billecart Salmon Brut £19.49 
Savage. A special all-Chaidonnay 
cuv6e blended for this excellent 
Rouse's first British importer, 
V of the country's most tostidi- 
« ous pakites. Pur now or later. 

J • Delamotte Blanc de Blancs 1990 
C&B. £21,55 Grand cru fruit fash- 
ioned Into a gentle, almost soft, 
delightfully approachable vintage 
champagne. „ 

Vilmart Grand Cellier NV 
£2130 Gauntlcys. Best-value wine 
from this insider’s fovouriie: a 
wry deep- flavoured. Chardonnay- 
dominated wine. 

Dorn pfrignon 1990. Widely 
available at £50 to £80. Gold 
plated luxury: a particularly suc- 
iiaaful vintage. 


For those who drop 
in unexpectedly 

Any fine German wine, of which 
J&B has a particularly fine selec- 
tion. . 

Anjou. Hdut de la Garde 1997 
Ch Pierre Bise £7775 L&S. Mar- 
vrUous. open, charming white of 



Wines / Jancis Robinson 




? Take your pick 


15 pw cent alcohol which some 
tasters will reject simply because 
the piercing acidity is counter-' 
balanced by the sweetness of 
seriously ripe Chenin Blanc. Now 
or later. 

Brauneberger . Juftor-Sonne: 
nuhr Riesling Kabinett 1996 Fritz 
Haag £9.94 L&W. Sony about the 
name; the wine is much easier to 
assimilate. Crystal dear and only 
8 per cent alcohol. Ideal toe brac- 
ing mid-afternoon sipping, or 
stash it away in the cellar tor five 
or 10 years... 

Zeltlnger Sonnenuhr Riesling 
Spatlese 1995 about £12 M&V, 
Fortnum & Mason, Selfridges. 
Butlers of Brighton. Nutty, 
smoky, ftill. soft and delicious — 
hut not with food. 

More palate 
sharpeners 

Sherry is perfect and most is seri- 
ously underpriced. Virtually any 
sherry from Lostau is worth try- 
ing. 

La Gitana Manxanilla £2.64 
(halQL&W, £525 Tanners, £3.45 
Adnams, £3.50 Bib. The quintes- 
sential appetiser. Sherry at its 
tangiest 

Jerez Cortado Hidalgo £9 Tan- 
ners, £925 Adnams. Beautifully 
soft, aged, dry sherry. Great aper- 
itif. Good with hot soup and cold 
meat too. - 

For casual 
entertaining 

Pi not Bianco 1997 Drtus £7.77 
ABA. Elderflower-scehted, racy 
Friuli wine that would be an 
excellent substitute for Sancerre. 

•Monte Alto Soave Class! co 
1997 Ca ‘Rugate £729. V&C. What 
a shock for anyone expecting reg- 
ular Soave. This full-bodied, per- 
fectly composed, confident wine, 
was fermented in new oak; and is . 
still quite oaky, but the oak Is 
more than compensated for by 
.luscious fruit and floral, lime-lika- 


scents. An eloquent argument for 
spending that little bit more. 

Albariflo, La gar de Cervera 
1997 Bias Baixas £820 L&W. 
Fine, nervy, Galician, great with 
food; one of the best, and best 
distributed 1997s, although disap- 
pointing Albarinos are difficult to 
find. 

Mudhouse Sauvignon Blanc. 
Marlborough 1998 £8.45 ABA. 
Zippy, green and reviving New 
Zealander. 

"Gewurztraminer 1996 Bruno 
Sorg £&50 BBR- Excellent depth 
in a full, , aromatic Alsace wine 
with hints of smoked bacon and 
gingerbread; not one of the many 
vapid, air freshener models. 
Great with smoked fish. 

Mdcon Villages. Tete de Cuvfe 
1996 Verget £8.58 L&W, £9.99 
Uncorked. One of the more 
approachable 1996 offerings from 
H Maestro, Jean-Marie Guflens. 
Much taqter than the average 
Mficon. like a cross between 
M5con and Chablis. and with, a 
much longer future ahead of it 
Good value. 

- M&con Clesse Quint aine 1997 
Guillemot-Michel £9.60. Open, 
luxuriant, welcoming white bur- 
gundy with some depth, too. 

Terre Rosse Pinot Grigio 1996 
Vallanla £920 Wine Treasury. 
More like an Alsace Pinot Gris 
than the Italian Pinot Grigio 
norm: full and dramatic. 

Givry Oos des Vignes Ronries 
1996. Francois Lumpp £1095 L&S. 
Sleek, almost lean, but perfectly 
pure, lemony and 19%. Would 
keep welL 

Grand entertaining 

The racy, age-worthy 1996 white . 
burgundies currently on sale 
should age beautifully in bottle. 
The 1997s are much more flatter- 
ing to drink now. 

Prleler Pinot Blanc 2997 £825 
P&S, Taut, very youthful, dry 
'Austrian variation on a common 
Alsace theme. Almost like a top 
Friuli white. 

Urziger Wttrzgarten Riesling- 


Key to the wine cellar 


ABA 

Adnams 


Bib 

C&B 

EPope 


Gauntfeys 

GWW 

J&B 

L&S 

L&W 

P&S' 

C Piper . 

Savage Selection 

Tanners 

Uncorked 

V&C 

VR 

WiheTtoasivy 


MY 


Adam Bancroft Associates, London SW8 
. 0171-793 1902 
Of Southwold 01502-727222 
Beny Bros & Rudd* London $V|h 0171-396 9600 
and Basingstoke 

Bibendum Wines, London NW10171-722 5577 
Comey & Barrow, London EC1 0171-251 4051 
and W11 plus regional outposts 
Bdridge Pope, Dorchester 01305-258348 wfth 
Wine libraries in London ECS aid SW1 and 
Exeter 

of Nottingh am 0115-9110557 

Great Western IMtae, Bath 01225-322800 

Justerini & Brooks, London SW1 0171-493 8721 

and ftfinburgh 0131-317 8300 

Lea &Sandeoian of London SW10 0171-378 

4767, WSand SW13 

Lay & Wheeler of Colchester 012Q6-7W448 
PhBgias and Swiggott of London SW110171-924 
4484 

Christopher Piper, Ottery St Mary, Devon 01404- 
B14139 

of Northteach, Gtos 01451-860896 

Tamnere of Shrewsbury 01743-234500 . . . 

London EC2 0171-638 5996 

VfeNona & Crofla of Effinbiagh 0131 556 6066. , : 

Vintage Roots, organic wine speeiaBst of : 

Berkshire 0118-976 1990 

London SW8 0171 783 9999 Those who pay £80 

to join its ’syndicate’ get 25 per cent off list 

prices 

Noel Young of Cambridge 01223-844744 . 


Kabinett 1996 Merkelbach about 
£8.40 M&V, Selfridges. Bennetts 
of Chipping Camden. NY. Dense 
ami earthily perfumed. A Ries- 
ling to get your teeth into. 

"Dr Unger Riesling Spfltlese 
1997 Wachau £8.50 Buckfast 
Abbey. Devon 01364-544104. 
Thrilling combination of grape, 
(Austrian) region and year. Ripe 
but not sweet. 

Rully Premier Cru Rabource 
1997 Olivier LCflaive £929 C&B. 
Utterly correct Chalonnaise 
white burgundy for current 


drinking. 

Chablis Premier. Cru 1997 B 
Legland £10.95 Bib. Racy, classic 
mouthful for drinking over the 
next three or four years. 

•Chablis Vieilles Vignes 1997 
Olivier Savary £11.22 ABA. 
Lovely mineral depths and real 
green interest Now, but pref- 
erably later. • < 

*F X Pichler's 1997 Wachau 
whites £1Z50 (to £2790) Raeburn 
of Edinburgh 0131 3431159, Gaun- 
tleys, NY. The prima inter pares 
of Austria's great white wine pro- 


ducers from an extremely fine 
vintage. To drink or. preferably, 
lay down to astound your wine- 
loving friends in a decade or so. 

Pouilly Fuisse aux ChaiUoux 
1997 J-M Drouin £13.65 Wine 
Treasury. Very fat and rich; 
almost Californian in its broad 
appeaL 

Devil’s Lair Chardonnay 1997 
£13.85 ABA Ideally for keeping, 
which is more than you can say 
about most Australian Cbardon- 
nays. Cool and restrained. 

"St Auhin Premier Cru en 
Rfimtily 1997 Olivier Leflaive 
£1352 C&B. Perfectly delightful, 
delicate Cote de Beaune already 
Charming- 

Berry's Puligny-Montrachet 
1995 £14.50 BBR. Good value vil- 
lage wine from dependable 
G€rard Chavy reduced from 
£15.95 until the end of the year. 

Meursault Narvaux 1996 B 
Bacbelet £14.95 C Piper. Attrac- 
tively spicy, relatively open 
white burgundy. 

Riesling Furstentum Vieilles 
Vignes 1995 Blanck £16.95 
Adnams. Rich yet racy Alsace 
Grand Cm with grip and the sort 
of sweetness to stand up to onion 
tart Go for the Schlossberg 1995 
at £15.95 if you want something 
more austere, for now or the cel- 
lar. 

Fritz Dutton Ranch Chardon- 
nay 1995 Russian River Valley 
07.95 Uncorked. Fritz’s rich mar- 
zipan rendering of a vineyard 
most sublimely encountered from 
Kistler itry the Wine Treasury 
for a bottle or two). A white wine 
you could drink with Christmas 
cake. 

"Meursault en Luraule 1996 
R£mi Jobard £19.50 L&S. A great 
treat Already easy to lap up in 
its broad though by no means 
blowsy appeal. Jobard 's Bour- 
gogne Blanc 1996 at £10.95 L&S is 
another fine buy: extremely cor- 
rect if less glamorous and deep- 
flavoured. 

Viognier 1997 Calera £19.75 Bib. 
Dramatic cocktail of an 
extremely savoury nose, mas- 


sively spicy impact on the palate 
And neat, dry finish. This could 
stand up to the most fused dish 
conceivable. 

Cfcassagne Montrachet Premier 
Cru Les Vergers 1996 Fernand & 
Laurent Pillot £19.95 L&S. Where 
the Meursault is broad, this is 
razor sharp and sinewy but 
deeply exciting in a greengage 
sort of way. 

Condrieu 1997 F Vfllard £22.90 
ABA Very fine, concentrated, 
savoury style with more ageing 
potential than most Three differ- 
ent bottllngs of which Pondns Is 
the richest and Vallon the most 
elegant 

"Meursault Charmes 1995 Denis 
Boussey £26.95 Uncorked. 
Already some attractive develop- 
ment on the nose in this smoky, 
line-textured classic. 

"Pahlmeyer Chardonnay 1995 
Napa Valley £33.49 Reid 
01761-452645. Pure seduction. 

Treats 

If you don't serve sweet wine at 
this time of year, when will you? 
The fringe regions of Bordeaux - 
Monbazillac, Saussignac et al - 
are where the action is. 

Tirecul La Gravtere was the 
locomotive (originally imported 
by L&S. and now on brokers’ 
lists) but its superlative, 
painstaking influence is spread- 
ing as benevolently as noble rot 
itself. 

Muscat de St Jean de Mmervois 
1996 Perna Batut £1Z53 Pavilion 
Wines 0171-628 8224. The best pro- 
ducer of this usefhl appellation, 
with depth as well as scent. Just 
the sort of thing for a noisy 
Christmas lunch. 

"Coteaux de Layon. Clos Ste 
Catherine 1996 Dom Baumard 
£13.28 E Pope. Rich, lively, lovely, 
already gorgeous, like unctuous 
wine jelly. Would be a really 
reviving lift at the end of a meal. 

Tokay Aszu 4 Puttonos 1979 
50cl £9.60 Savage. An extremely 
outr6 Slovakian wine. Refresh- 
ingly homespun answer to the 
modern marvels being made 
across the border in Hungary's 
revitalised Tokaji area. 

Clos dTvjgne 1995 Saussignac 
50cl £9.90 J&B. Quite extraordi- 
narily sweet and open, and there- 
fore ready to lap up with all sorts 
of puddings straightaway. 

Coteaux de Layon Beaulieu 
l’Andaie SGN 1996 Ch de Pierre 
Bise 50cl £30.95 L&S. Zap! This 
wine already throbs with sweet- 
ness and spine but is clearly buflt 
to last tar years. 

"Saussignac Coup de Coeur 
1996 Ch Richard 50d £1L50 VR. 
Wonderful Truly exciting wine 
made in the image of first growth 
Sautemes but excitingly easy to 
enjoy now. Great combo of the 
nerviness of botxytjtis, the luxury 
of new oak and the ripeness of 
pears in honey. 

I CapitelU Recioto di Soave 1996 
Anseimi 37.5c! £999 V&C. Lovely 
intensity of ripe fruit and apple 
peel with hints of candied peel on 
the finish. Best with nuts, cheese 
or simply candlelight 
Ch Tirecul La Gravtfere 1994 
Monbazillac £21.50, 50cl £14.50 
J&B.. £15.95 L&S. Definitely 
worth a punt tor this gloriously 
opulent, accessible treat 
Kracher Austrian sweet wines, 
from £10.95 a half J&B for a 
blended Beerenauslese 1995. 
Zwischen den Seen Bouvier-Mus- 
kat TBA 1996, another Kracher, is 
£16 NY: deep-flavoured, ttngly. 
with real class. 

Stronger stuff 

See also fine, rare madeiras from 
Patrick Grubb Selections near 
Bicester 01S69-340229. 

Chairman's Late Bottled Vin- 
tage Port 1992 £9.19 E Pope. Good 
value for a port with this much 
character. Not the snavest port in 
the world but an interesting Sym- 
ington blend based on intense 
Rio Torto fruit 

"Berry's 1983 Vintage Port 
E1-L95 BBR. Reduced from £1790 
this month and a great bargain 
from the house of Wane (its 
much less fine Late Bottled Vin- 
tage 1984 costs more or less the 
same from the supermarkets). 
For this and the next 10 Christ- 
masses. 

Quarles Harris 1983 £19 J&B, 
£19.50 BBR. A star In a recent 
blind tasting of 1983 vintage 
ports; great value. 

Gould Campbell 1980 £18.75 
BBR. An exceptional 1980 that 
holds its own with, or even 
above, some famous names. 
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Home-curhd Ham 


Enjoy die traditional taste of ham on the bone. 
Succulent and toll of flavour- Perfect for Christmas 

- Wdis>ilre- thz fennly favourite. : * Shropshire Black - exc lu sive 
Cooked in brown sugic Mild and J f° DoSeshfl 1 - With molasses. 

; junipe r and herbs lor subtle 

i* ' jfc ' snx ^ d | halves, smoked, 

salmon ^oi aD ham. Ehy cured to | mmaobed. coofad oruacooked 
a full tod matme Qnns ■ ! phsaslicniui^e. 

jtuMjnamHOHMQffcuratKHrovmtttx-nMffiPKnjKiUiKiM; 


rRffi’H0\H 0 C? 0800 731 8643 1‘24 Hours'; 
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F or most of the 1990s Con- 
ran Restaurants has epit- 
omised the advance in 
British design and cook- 
ing standards as well as the UK’s 
greater interest in the pleasures 
of the table. 

Conran and Paul Hamlyn ini- 
tially put diet Simon HopUnnm 
in charge of the kitchens at 
Bibendiun In south-west London. 
Then the company went on to 
open Le Pont de la Tour with its 
new angle on Tower Bridge; to 
design the provocative steps 
leading down to Quagiino's din- 
ing area; and to let yon watch all 
the workings of Mezzo’s kitchen 
through a huge glass Wall. 

Perhaps it was all too good to 
last. Certainly I have not overly 
enjoyed their last two West End 
openings. Zinc Bar and the over- 
themed Sartoria, but 1 was genu- 
inely excited when I first saw 
Coq d' Argent, above No 1 Poul- 
try in the City, and then heard 
that the next venture was to be 
Alcazar, an old night-dab on 
Paris's Left Bank. 

Coq d’ Argent is a fine location 
while the timing of Alcazar’s 
opening appeared immaculate - 


Let down in London and Paris 

Two new offerings from the Conran empire leave Nicholas Lander disappointed 


just when British food and cook- 
ing were finally being taken seri- 
ously by the rest of the world. 
Sadly, on closer inspection, both 
disappointed. 

The Anglo-French party 1 
dined with at Alcazar left disap- 
pointed and bemused. Just what, 
we all wondered, is this restau- 
rant trying to be? Is this the 
new, dynamic face of British res- 
taurants striking out in Paris’s 
heartland? If so, why is the chef 
French? Why is there so tittle 
British produce on the menu? 
Why does it incorporate so little 
of the dynamism and fun of the 
earlier restaurants? 

If, however, this is a British 
version of La Coupole, Le Ddme 
and Lipp - as seems to be the 
case from the conservative menu 
and dull wine list - why bother? 
Neither the cooking, nor the 
design, nor the atmosphere at 
Alcazar give these admittedly 


modi older brasseries a run for 

their money. 

Anyone acquainted with Con- 
ran’s London restaurants will 
find reminders in Alcazar's inte- 
rior. The skylight is similar to 
Bluebird’s; there is the familiar 
Crustacea bar at the far end as 
well as angled mirrors along the 
walls (as in Quagiino’s), while 
the long glass wall separating 
kitchen and restaurant is 
straight out of Mezzo. Neither 
the restaurant chairs, nor the 
chairs on the bar tables on the 
first floor are too comfortable 
but the banquettes are fine. 

The British contingent natu- 
rally wanted to eat French but of 
all the airing we tried only, an 
extremely fresh salad of raw 
tuna was original and memor- 
able. Hie others - half a dozen 
oysters, a fillet of cod, a grilled 
entrecote and a braised cheek of 
beef - were merely ordinary. 


What was downright poor, and 
would have sent the chef to the 
back of any culinary class, was 
his rendition of the classic pot cat 
feu. Chopping the vegetables 
rather than leaving than whole 
and thickening the sauce with 
egg and cream a dd s nothing to 
this di*R 

O ur French friends nat- 
urally wanted to eat 
British. They had 
- heard that even 
Micfaelln-starred Alain Ducasse 
serves Colston Bassett Stilton on 
his cheese trolley and they 
promptly ordered an excellent 
first coarse of Lodi Fyne smoked 
salmon with crime fimche and 
galette. 

The aaimnm. they pronounced, 
was much better titan the Norwe- 
gian version usually found in 
Parisian brasseries. After that 
they were stuck for choke. There 


was nothing original or British 

or, in fact, any modern British 
interpretation of French classics 
to tempt them. Ihere was no 
Lancashire hotpot, for example, 
even on a cold November day; no 
cheeses other than French, and 
the desserts — tarts, peHts pots an 
chocolat and fresh fruit - wore 
predictable. 

One Parisian restaurateur I 
spoke too was disappointed. “I 
have enjoyed mating in Conran’s 
London restaurants," he said, 
“and hare I was expecting the 
same sense of fun. Perhaps even 
a ‘froggie’ mean that slightly 
poked fan at ns with frogs’ legs, 
Le rosbif with pamme purte and le 
crumble [a curre nt Parisian 
favourite) to finish. Bat there is 

nothing Him that *» 

Thanks to Conran’s genius for 
self-publicity, Alcazar will be 
busy for the innwndfate futur e. 
Bat in .Paris, a city of 1,000 bras- 


series, It needs a much stronger 
identity if it Is to shine. 

The role Conran obviously 
Hoc in mind for Coq d’ Argent is 
to file City of London’s 

gastronomic palate. The wine 
list, with enough great bottles to 
satisfy any trader after a suc- 
cessful day, will certainly do 
this, as will the gardens when 
they come Into' their own. In the 
interim, service - which 
included yet another gum-chew- 
ing waiter - and the cooking 
must improve subs tanti a l l y . 

Surely. I thought, Coq d’Ar- 
gent must be the place to eat 
classic coq au vm and it did 
appear gleaming in a bright cop- 
per pan. It was served equally 
correctly and presented, to the 
eye at least, all the right ingredi- 
ents: ehiekgn. bacon, mush- 
rooms, onions and sauteed 
bread. But it tasted dull. There 
were none of the strong, gutsy 


flavours that warm the cockles 
of so many Burgundian hearts. 
This tasted as though it w este.tbq 
(hi vm & la minute. 

What also bothered me about 
this menu was the choice of veg- 
etables on offer haricots verts, 
battered spinach or braised 
endives with walnuts. Surely 
there should be someone - dare I 
say a restaurateur? - pointing 
out to these chefs that not evefy 
vegetable, even in the deep mid- 
winter. has to be green. 

It appears that Conran’ Restau- 
rants, and consequently its cus- 
tomers, are suffering in the tran- 
sition from a collection of places 
that were regarded as “a string 
of pearls” to the mnlti-tentacldd 
group that appears to be Coh- 
ran’s personal goal. Standards 
have undoubtedly slipped, partly 
perhaps because its former man- 
aging director is nbw in Manhat- 
tan planning a restaurant which 
will open there late next year. 

■ Alcazar. 62 rue Mazarine, 
Paris 6th, tel: +33 56 24 02 02. 
Open all week. Set menu FFr180. 

■ Coq d’ Argent, No 2 Poultry, 
London EC2. tel 0171-395 5000. 
dosed Sat hatch and Sunday. 
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Chefs 


Class from Ducasse 

Nicholas Lander prepares for the latest offensive from a Michelin master 


S ince winning his 
sixth Michelin star, 
chef Alain Ducasse 
does not seem to 
have stopped work- 
ing and travelling. 

I caught up with him for a 
brief lunch in Paris last 
month. He bad just flown in 
from Singapore and 48 hours 
later was due to fly on to Loo 
Angeles - but be still had 
time to talk excitedly about 
his Italian restaurant, D Cor- 
tile. in rue Cambon. in the 


first arrondtssement, and his 
latest book, Flavours of 
France (£30 in the UK and 
available from Books for 
Cooks, London Wll, tel: 
0171-221 1992, fax 1517). 
which comes with the shop’s 
assurance that this is one of 
the few top chefs’ books that 
does not require a brigade to 
do the requisite preparation. 

Ducasse's next venture, 
the restaurant Spoon. Food 
and Wine, opens on Monday 
at 14 rue de Marignan, in the 


8th (+33 40 76 34 44). It will 
be his least expensive res- 
taurant to date with main 
courses averaging FFr140 
(£14£5). Equally impressive 
- if not shocking by French 
standards - wiQ be the wine 
list, overwhelmingly drawn 
from top producers around 
the world with only 10 per 
cent of the wines coming 
from France. 

□ a Cartile 37 rue Cambon 
(tel +44 58 45 671 

□ Flavours of France ( 264 


pages) is published in the US 
by Artisan and costs fSO until 
the year end and from then; 
860. 

■ Two restaurants in Par- 
is’s 9th arrandissement, not 
far from Gare du Nord and 
Eurostar, are offering excit- 
ing food and extraordinary 
value for money. 

Casa Olympe and Petrelle 
are small — the former seats 
no more than 40, while the 
latter has no more than nine 



2 bottles of each of the 
following wines for only 

£89.00 

(Normal price £100) 

includes P&P to any UK address. 
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Berry Bro? & Rudd 


’ Good Ordinary Gam Reliable, wt&stnuXmrd darei; extra 
inghas imparted a touch of dess. 

1 994 DomainednCardiral, Cotes de Francs ThedassofaSLEndStm. 

mthhvtij quality of fruit. \*ry stylish. 

1995 Ql Respide, Graves FuDflmvujed, round, padud with soft fruit, 
good texture and wtigfiL langfmdh. 

1995 Ch.Segonzac, Premieres GdtesdeBbye Probably the best wine 
fhmBlaye; subtle use of oak adds enrnplrdty to a very classy wine. 

199$ Ch. HautrLanveao, Fixmsac Interesting, spicy auTraits-and-rharries 
flavour. Full-bodied, chunky, powerful. 

1993 Ch-d’ Anghuto . Margairr WonderfuBy aromatic, supple and richly 
fruity. Quintessential Margaux. 

Telephone orders 0171 396 9669 Fax orders 0171 396 9611. 
teIesaies@berTy-bro5XO.tifc wwwi>eny-bn>sxo.uk 

All wines listed arc available by the individual botde at normal maH 
prices (normal delivery terms apply). 

Telephone 0171 396 9669 for more in formation. 

Last date for ordering (to guarantee ihe delivery ofwines before 
Christmas) I8di December 1998. Offer doses Sla December 1998. 


tables - and you must book 
well In advance for either. 

Casa Olympe is the latest 
home of Olympe Versini, 
who, having won two Miche- 
lin stars in the past, has set- 
tled for a simpler style of 
food - her present three- 
course menu, with a few 
supplements, is FFr190. But 
what generosity and fla- 
vours in a bright yellow 
soup cf pumpkins and mus- 
sels; an oxtail terrine; a lip- 
smacking, ox cheek cooked 
for not a minute less than 
the stipulated seven hours 
and, to finish, a heavenly 
blanc manger with diced 
almonds. 


Whereas Olympe is one 
long, narrow room; Petrelle 
is gmaii and rectangular and 
has been lovingly trans- 
formed by the staff of two - 
one waiter and the chef - 
with the help of carefully 
chosen prints and antiques, 
mostly with a food and wine 
theme. 

This is just the place for 
an intimate dinner as the 
food and service are so per- 
sonal There is a great wine 
list with a string of remark- 
ably inexpensive 1982 clar- 
ets. 1 found it difficult to 
believe that just one man - 
on Us own - was producing 
such wonderful flavours. Try 
the marinated, wafer-thin 
scallops, roquette with par- 
mesan paleaes and succulent 
veal shank with flat parsley. 

□ Casa Olympe 48 rue St 
Georges, tel +33 42 8526 0L 

□ Petrelle, 34 rue Petrelle, 
tel +33 42 82 11 QZ Closed 
Sunday and Monday hmdu 
FFr230 for three courses d la 
carte. 
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Csteh of the day: one of the fine photographs from Ducasse’s TRavows of France* 
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Talking real turkey 

Giles MaeDonogh goes shopping with Anton E delmann 



A nton Mahnann, 
chef at the Savoy. 
London, caters - 
with his 80-«trong 
brigade - to the tastes and 
whims of the world's richest 
men and women and a 
sizable number of City 
financiers for whom the 


hotel Is the favoured target 
far lunchtime forays. 

Christmas is coming, and 
although Bavarian-born 
Edelmann might prefer 
goose, he is aware that most 
of his customers want 
turkey. 

Turkey, however, is a 
nightmare. Than is so much 
tasteless rubbish on the 
market battery birds fed 
until they cannot walk, the 
sole appreciable advantage 
bong their meat yield and 
the fact that any monkey 
can carve them. 

Edelmann went shopping, 
and I tagged along. We drove 
to Eastbroak Farm in 
Wiltshire. Eastbrook is 100 
per cent organic with 
credentials from the Soil 
Association a pd an foe 
British and European * 
authorities which watch 
ova- the title. In season, 
ho w ever , it sells both 
free-range and organic 
turkeys, supplied by a farm 
in -nearby Oxfordshire, and 


another far away on the 
Lincolnshire coast. 

Visiting a turkey farm was 
a novelty. As we opened the 
gate Ruth Fronde's birds 
came over to greet us. They 

were white or bronze, 
weighing a modest 10kg to 
20kg. I was struck by their 


. Inside, the first batches 
were hanging. All fowl 

The bronze 
birds would 
be even 
fatter, and 
the flesh even 
sweeter 

should hang, even a modest 
chicken should get four 
days. These turkeys are 
strung up for a week to 10 
days. At the end of the barn 

pJnckers were working in a 
storm of white feathers. The 
slaughter took place in the 
next section. The birds did 
not have far to go. There 
was no shock. A sharp 
stroke and It was over. 

Next year, said Uni 
Finney, the marketing 
director of Eastbrook Farm, 


this small-scale operation 
may- no longer be permitted. 
Measures being drawn up in 
Brussels may require them 
to take the turkeys to a 
distant abattoir, or that a vet 
be permanently on hand at 
about £30 an hour. Costs, he 
said, could rise tenfold. 

Edelmann had 
disappeared. We relocated 
him among the turkeys. He 
was squeezing the flesh, 
admiring its unblemished 
whiteness and fine 
subcutaneous layer of fat 
The bronze birds, we were 
told, would be ever fatter, 
and the flesh even sweeter 
as a result 

We drove back to 
Eastbrook Farm, Inspecting 
fi elds foil of happy 
saddleback pigs. Angus cows 
and Suffolk and Hebridean 
sheep. Unlike the turkeys, 
these were property organic 
and nourished on the farm’s 
own feeds, including their 
carrots and potatoes. 

Some of this turned up at 
an excellent lunch. Helen 
Browning was the owner of 
the farm. I had expected 
somet hing a little more 

whimsical, but this was a 

new generation of organic 

Jannw. no clogs or hearts 
here but a well-educated, 
rational, tough and 


businesslike woman. Each 
new shock which emanates 
from the world of sloppy, 
conventional fanning assists 
her cause. 

Edelmann, a farmer’s son, 
seemed pensive on the drive 
back. I thought his silences 
betokened some deep 
thoughts on the nature of 
modern life. Later, I learne d 
that his head was simply 
filled with figures. 

He called me that night: 
“I'Ve bought the lot!" he 
said. 

■ Information: for 
reservations at the Savoy’s 
Fiver Restaurant call 
0171-836 4343. Eastbrook 
Farm, which stocks other 
produce, will sell directly to 
the public. Call 01793-790460. 


J James Tak Wines 


Sell your wine toss 
tel 

(0171)2236658 

fop 

(0171)223 6689 
seSf^udtwdnaxo* 


Stops 

Si Stiff 
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Landlords offer bargain rates :to win tenants . 
uring the -lean months." Anne Spademan reports 
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or those who like 
to flee the city in 
winter there are 
bargains to be 
had. Cottages and 
as used for holiday lets In 
r often struggle to 
takers from September 
til Easter - or even June, 
[any .landlords would rather 
-Jake a regular low rent than 
-Jjiold cjut for a couple of pre- 
.jaiumweeks over Christmas. 

Winter tenants able to 
:the most of such bar- 
include huntsmen and 
eld .sports enthusiasts 
Rooking for a base for the 
.^season. They .also Include 
.■city families f&oking for a 
Hjcosy weekend and holiday 
base, as well as those giving 
second-home ownership a 
itrlal run. 

Anyone seeking to rent in 
winter should bear in mind 
| v fhat as a general rule, a 
month's rent in winter is 
similar to a week's rent in 
summer. And the more tour- 
isty the area, the greater the 
(discount. i 

" In njany southern counties 
Jof England tenants can 
expect to pay about £450 a 
month for a -two or three 
bedroom bolthole out of sea- 
son . . .. 

The; price rises for the 
tswnlds. which is prime 
ter* weekending territory, 
d foils In Devon and Com- 
which many potential 
consider too out 
the! way.-. 

» For <those who measure 
distances In- flying rather 
than 'driving . time, some 
stunnfys J| rfllas are available 
for rent in. the south of 
France. Sotheby's Interna- 
tional has two properties at 
Salnt-Jean-Cap-lforott which 
command £33,000 a month in 
summer, now available for 
£14.000 a month.. That price 
suns tntfl 


Anyone who questions the 
benefits of the south of 
France In autumn and win- 
ter should remember- that 
visitors at the end of October 
this year spent their days 
sun-bathing on the beach. 

Tenants should not be 
afraid to negotiate over rent 
at this time of year, when 
landlords may have had a 
couple of lean months. And 
when working out the sums, 
they need to remember that 
long-term tenants pay house- 
hold bills as well as rent 

The Cotswold-based agent 
Butler Sherborn has several 
picturesque cottages and 
houses available for rent this 
winter. Rowlands Cottage in 


Rents rise 
nearer 
London as 
weekenders 
compete with 
L-timers 


full- 


Notgrove is a classic offer- 
ing. The detached cottage 
haw; a sitting room, rffning 
room and study, two bed- 
rooms and a pretty garden 
and is available furnished 
for £700 a month until the 
end of May. 

St Mary's Ctttage at Ship- 
ton- under- Wychwood is a 
three-bedroom semi- 
detached cottage with a 
courtyard garden and. park- 
ing. The guide rent is £750 a 
month furnished. The same 
agent also has a larger town 
house in. Stow-on-the-Wold 
available part-furnished at a 
guide rent of E1JX3D a month 
for six months. 

Vivienne Lumsden, head 
of Butler Sherborn *s lettings. 


era will pay extra for good 
quality kitchens and bath- 
rooms. There is also a pre- 
mium for being near a train 
station with regular services' 
to London. “Tenants often 
spend more than the week- 
end there - working from 
home, thanks to the m eri * 8 
of technology," she says. 

Knight Frank’s Ciren- 
cester office has demand 
from winter tenants looking 
far a hunting base. It cur- 
rently has four rental prop- 
erties with access to stables. 
There are two an the Glou- 
cestershire ^Wiltshire bor- 
ders, hath asking rents of 
£2,800 a month. 

The "MTU House has four 
bedrooms, an Aga kitchen, 
four stables and large gar- 
dens on the hanks of the 
Thames. Little Plestor is a 
slightly bigger property with 
only one stable, but a tennis 
court 

Knight Frank has three 
properties at about £700 a 
month, all offering two bed- 
rooms, a sitting room with 
open fire and gardens. One 
truly spectacular bolthole on 
offer Is at Alderley near 
Wootton under Edge. The 
Summer House is a grand 
folly with views across the 
Severn estuary, in three 
acres of grounds looked after 
by the landlord. Knight 
Frank is asking for a rent of 
£L2DG a month. 

In Devon the tenant has 
the upper hand, as landlords 
struggle for out-of-season 
bookings. Those willing to 
take on holiday homes 
designed for the summer 
market can- pay a lot less. 
John Gauge is currently 
charging between £200 and 
£300 a month for properties 
at bis Seamark development 
of five homes with an indoor 
swimming pool and games 



S p cr ht raSar bolthole: the Summer House b a grand tony wHh views i 


i ttw Severn estuanr 



Town house: Stuart House in Stow-on-the-Wokl, available for £1,000 a month 


-^Arises IarelkMxte**hat ratt+ ^ qOMitm the cb#£1& Urbur- 


lestone. That compares with 
a peak of £596 for the week 
of the eclipse next August 

Nearer London, rents rise 
as weekenders compete with 
fan-time tenants. Lane Fox 
has a newly renovated house 
available on an estate near 
Monk Sherborne in Bucking- 
hamshire. Orchard Cottage 
sits In rural farmland, 
within walking distance of 
the village church and can 
he rented for £1,000 a month. 

How do these costs com- 
pare with individual weekly 
lettings? An up-market 
agency such as Rural 
Retreats would charge about 


£650 a week for a three-bed- 
room cottage to sleep six in 
the autumn and spring half- 
term school holidays. At 
Christmas the same property 
would he £850 a week. A cou- 
ple of two-nigbt weekend 
breaks in between would 
cost about £270. 

Rural Retreats, which is 
particularly strong in the 
Cotswolds. does not allow Its 
landlords to take long-term 
lets over the winter because 
it has a strong demand for 
short winter breaks. English 
Country Cottages, whose 
properties are spread across 
the UK, will approach cot- 


tage owners if asked for a 
long let It is then np to the 
owner and potential -tenant 
to negotiate a price. 

■ Sotheby's International 
Realty 0171-293 &M3, Butler 
Sherborn 01993-822325; 
Knight Frank, Cirencester 
01285-658656: Lane Fox 
01256474647: Rural Retreats 
01386701177: English Country 
Cottages 01282443600. 


□ In last week's Rottingdean 
feature, Mr A.J. Commin 
was incorrectly referred to 
as Sir John Commin. He is a 
former director of Barings 
Bank, not former chairman. 


Keep the 
noise down 


S usan Hann little sus- 
pected the torments 
that lay in wait for 
her when she began 
The Dance Company in 
Beckenham, In partnership 
with David Finn. 

In 1994, they applied for 
permission for a change of 
use for their premises from 
light industrial to leisure 
and entertainment. After 
being granted two temporary 
planning consents by the 
local council, in 1997 the 
business was refused full 
planning permission on 
noise grounds. 

“I was devastated," she 
said. 

Repeated complaints about 
the premises had been ma d* 
by a neighbour and although 
these had not been proven 
by a noise test, the council 
refused permanent permis- 
sion. Buoyed by the support 
of their students, the part- 
ners determined to fight; 
they certainly had no wish 
to close the business. 

“We didn't want to be bad 
neighbours. Our attitude 
was, if there is a problem 
with noise we will try to sort 
it OUt," Said H ann. 

The company engaged 
acoustician Roger Tompsett, 
head of WS Atkins Noise and 
Vibration, of Epsom, to carry 
oat noise measurements, 
make recommendations for 
attenuation and prepare evi- 
dence for a public inquiry 
into the case. 

Tompsett 's measurements 
showed that The Dance 
Company's premises contrib- 
uted very little noise to. the 
surroundings and that some 
relatively inexpensive insu- 
lation work could reduce 
noise even further. This was 
confirmed by measurements 
taken later by the council. 

His evidence was accepted 
by the public Inquiry and 
The Dance Company won its 
planning permission. 

Many residents have com- 
plaints about noise that can 
lead to acousticians being 
called in to measure the nui- 
sance and give an expert 
opinion. 

Suppose, for example, a 
new road or railway is to be 
built a few dozen metres 
from your house. Noise and 
vibration can affect you and 


your property in several 
ways. Consider construction. 
Vibration from bridge piles 
being driven Into the ground 
could affect the fabric of 
your house and shake up 
your family. The noise of pil- 
ing together with the roar of 
construction machinery 
could disturb you. Once the 
road or railway is complete, 
the traffic upon it could spoil 
your enjoyment of your 
property. 

For all these acoustic phe- 
nomena there is a British 
Standard. There are also reg- 
ulations and legislation - for 
example, the Noise Insula- 
tion Regulations, under 
which insulation work may 
be carried ont on your home 
at the expense of the high- 
way authority. 

The standard insulation 
provided is not aesthetically 
appealing and, providing 
acoustic standards are met, 
residents can usually apply 
for the cost of the standard 
equipment - secondary glaz- 
ing and a special acoustic 
ventilator - to be paid as a 
grant towards the cost of 
their preferred equipment 

Noise can contribute to 
loss of value on a property 
caused by a new road and 
substantial compensation for 
this can be claimed under 
the land Compensation Act 

Noise must also be consid- 
ered when a housing or 
office development is 
planned. Council planners in 
England consult Planning 
and Policy Guidelines when 
deciding whether to permit a 
development and the evi- 
dence of acousticians Is 
often used in support of an 
application. 

Of course, noise, which 
can be simply defined as 
unwanted sound. Is the 
cause of many disputes. One 
man's symphony is all too 
often another man's caco- 
phony and here again the 
acoustician can give an inde- 
pendent view on whether a 
noise constitutes a nuisance. 

Susan Hann describes 
Roger Tompsett's contribu- 
tion as “fabulous” and 
acousticians help many 
people with similar problems 
- In a quiet way, of course. 


Rhys Owen 
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the right site. 
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West Sussex 

Funtington. 

Chichester about 5 miles. 

An elegant Georgian house, listed Giade H, set 


m 


some 


4 consent for 4 substantial 

properties and one stable conversion. 

Main house: 4 reception rooms, kitchen/break&st 
room, domestic offios, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
2nd floor self-contained 2 bedroom flat 


Formal gardens and paddocks. 

For sale byfonnal tender 26 Febiuaiy 1999. 
Preliminary particulars now available. 

Full particulars to be released in January 1999. 

Apply: Chichester office. 

Telephone- /0I2431 786316. 
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Ba&ymore Properties 
appoints new 
Sroup Hnancte/ Director 


Ca ^mu t F ropa Ub s has a tp anted 
Brian Fagin as Group Financial 
Director. He joins the Company 
fim OCC pie when he served in a 
sfciflar capacity with DCC 
H raWi ca B iimted. ftewousiy Me 
ftgan worfed in . senior manege- 
ment p osi tions with QUO 03 
tinted and Hops pic. He is also 
a former EXrector/Manpger - 
General Practice with KPMG 
Stokes Kennedy Crowley- . 


Co mm en ti ng on tus appoint- 
ment, the Chaa-man of BaSymore 
Pioparties Sean Mutryan said: 
“Vito av pieassd that Brian has 
OgnMd «p jam Bafomore. Brian 
brings wihh him a great deal of 
raper i an ca which wg strengthen 
our management teem in fine 

with the continued growth of our 

compansT 


This opportunity provides a perfect advertising vehicle to 
all property agents and developers who are currently 
promoting their properties within the UK and on a global 
level. 

Renowned for award winning editorial and excellent colour 
reproduction, this supplement will be distributed to an 
affluent audience of 1.2 million people in over 140 
countries. 

Prime positions in mono/colour are still available, however, 
due to demand it is recommended to book early to avoid 
disappointment. 

Preferential rates are being offered to those who wish to 
advertise, however, bookings need to be confirmed before 
31 December 1998. 


For further information please contact; 
The Property Team in London 
Tel: +44 171 873 3211/3591 


Fax: +44 171 873 3098 


email: robert.bryson@FT.com 
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Gardening 

Restoration need 


never be a tragedy 


T he problem of 
ageing gardens is 
peculiarly British. 
There are so 
many gardens 
which have had one owner 
for a long time or were laid 
out 60 or more years ago. 
Buyers and public authori- 
ties rush in with varying 
degrees of optimism. Resto- 
ration is as much of an art 
as new landscaping, but 
there is not a lot of good 
advice about it. 

My basic suggestion is to 
wait, weed and chuck out It 
seems to coincide pretty 
much with that of my col- 
league Stephen Anderton, 
whose new book. Rejuvena- 
ting a Garden (Kyle Cathie, 
£1959), con tains much Which 
is Invaluable for those who 
inherit a geriatric garden. 

Anderton's book Is two In 
one. The main text is broken 
up with bold headings - we 
pass from Do I need a skip? 
to Chemical versus organic 
methods and major ques- 


Robin Lane Fox tells you how to beat about the bush 


tians such as Financing the 
work - but he foils to say 
anything very practical on 
these issues. L do wish pub- 
lishers would allow, or 
oblige, their expert authors 
to tell us what they really 
know without pre-arranging 
their text into inept little 
sections which ask questions 
but do not answer them. 

The second part of the 
book is in the style which 
practical people such as 
Anderton handle best It is 
an alphabetical list of many 
types of shrub, tree and 
hedge accompanied by the 
author's opinion on then- 
susceptibility to backing, 
pruning and hard treatment 
I recommend these sections. 
Anderton has years of expe- 
rience behind him and is 
just the person to tell us 
what other dictionaries still 
ignore - whether or not a 
mature Kolkwitzia or CalH- 
carpa will survive serious 
trimming bads into shape. 

Suppose you have a holly 


tree which has become too 
large or straggly. Anderton 
assures you that you can cut 
it right down to the base and 
expect it to shoot again. On 
the other hand , he reminds 
us that it is not much good 
cutting hard into a birch 
tree which has grown too 
tall or wide. Unlike holly, it 
does not respond when hit. 
That other overgrown legacy 
from the 1950s, Rhus 
Typbina or the Stags Horn 
Sumach, is apparently no 
more wflhng to regenerate. 
It is worth knowing this 
before you set about a tree 
now broader than its former 
owner ever intended. 

The most valuable part of 
the hook is the short section 
on cutting overgrown 
hedges. Anderton has no 
real answer to the problem 
of overgrown Leylandii 
Cypress and tends to think 
that cutting out the main 
leader merely encourages a 
side branch to develop as a 
leader instead. I have had 


some success with an old 
un trimmed hedge by cutting 
it into a V-shape, removing 
the main -leaders and trim- 
ming side ones. This opera- 
tion encourages the hedge to 
put its energies into its 
width before resuming its 
height and has stalled my 
monsters for the past four 
years. The problem is ulti- 
mately hard to solve, but 
perhaps not as desperate as 
Anderton implies. 

His advice on cutting box 
and yew hedges is excellent 
and anyone who has inher- 
ited this problem should 
now consult him. It takes 
nerve, but box In its larger 
varieties can be cut 
extremely bard. Old hedges 
could actually be cut right 
down to ground level and, to 
your amazement, would still 
reclothe themselves with 
green. Anderton does warn 
us not to be so severe with 
the dwarf box which we 
often inherit nowadays as an 
overgrown edging. He sug- 


Woukl you open up the view immediately or wait and see wtat winds the trees keep out? L * nw,t *s n * 


gests we should cut this 
variety one side and one 
year at a time; it is slow to 
regenerate if you take it 
down to ground level. 

I can only endorse this 
practical advice. He advises 
us to feed old, tired box, but 
I would add that the best 
cheap fertiliser is dried blood 
applied in springtime. 

Elderly yew hedges are a 
slightly different matter. 
Surprisingly, they too will 
regenerate if cut right back 
to old wood, but you should 
consult Anderton for the cor- 
rect stages in which to pace 


the job. He is right to advise 
that one side of a yew hedge 
should be taken at a time. I 
like his description of the 
job: “It should feel rather 
like filleting a fish, except 
that you keep the bones, the 
upright trunks and 
branches, and throw the 
flesh, or green growth, 
away.” He reco mma nds be- 
ginning on the side which 
catches the most sud, and 
suggests leaving a fallow 
year and then attacking the 
top. Then In the third year, 
the other side can be cut 
back to bare branches. 


Anderton advises attack- 
ing the job in spring and 
concludes from personal 
experience that a hedge can 
be completely rejuvenated - 
a “tight, healthy and man- 
ageable" screen of yew, 
within five or six years. 
There are variations to this 
process and he advises us 
well on the value of- prehmi- 
nazy feeding and watering. 

Among shrubs, he. is also 
authoritative when telling 
us which to cut down In one 
swipe and which to take 
down in stages. Suppose you 
have inherited that lovely. 


but familiar, relic fron the 

- j.950s,-civergrown -forsythia 

in a bright yellow foht and 
an - excessive - tangle of 
shrubby winter boneysickle. 
Forewarned by Anderton, 
you set about the forsythia 
and, cut it right down to 
'ground level in late winter, 

- expecting it to regrow from 

- apparent extinction. Water 
Honeysuckle, by contrast, 
should not be cut ffet, but 
reshaped - . in stages. He 
i$minds us that it Hovers 
bettor on 'old wood. 

Time and again, he reoam- 
maids a reduction in 'partic- 
ular shrubs, phase by phase. 
It is great fun to -massacre 
an o vergrown huddleia and 
see it recover, buddlefes can 
be cut right down in .spring 
toffinorless. 

I wish I could believe Ids 
advice for eradicating the 

• awful horsetafi. He tells us 
to swish the stems, when 

- fully developed th summer 
with a stout bamboo cane in 

- order to bruise them/. but not 
to smash them. The, idea Is 
that a spray of Glyphosate 
will then penetrate past the 
plant’s scaly skin agd into 
its system. “Several treat- 
men ts will be required.” 
Anderton warns, “because 
all the regrowth will not 
appear at once." 

After six years of swish- 
ing, my horsetail has 
increased slightly -and I 
remain to be persuaded that 
there is any solution- .which 
does not do as much- to reju- 
venate as to kfll. 


M any leaseholders 
keen to extend their 
lease or buy the 
freehold of their 
home face an unpalatable choice. 
Do they pay over the odds to 
reach a private settlement with 
their landlord, or do they go 
through the complicated and 
potentially more expensive for- 
mal process enshrined in the 1993 
Leasehold Reform Act? 

The British government’s 
recently published consultation 
paper on the leasehold system 
offers little hope that such deci- 
sions will be made any easier in 
the short term. 

The paper expresses plenty of 
sympathy Tor leaseholders' 
plight The government accepts 
that, in spite of decades of 
reform, leaseholders remain at 
the mercy of sometimes unscru- 
pulous landlords, who retain 
power over properties in which 
they have only a relatively minor 
interest 

As a result the government 



On the Move /Anne Spademan 

Tea and sympathy but no new lease of life 


plans to make it easier for lease- 
holders to gain the freehold of 
their property; it also plans to 
give them the right to manage 
their property, regardless of who 
controls the freehold, and it 
states its commitment to intro- 
ducing the internationally used 
system of comma nhold for own- 
ership of flats. 

However, when it comes to 
promises of action, it is all jam 
tomorrow. In her introduction to 
the paper, Hilary Armstrong, the 
housing minister, recognises that 
primary legislation will be 
required for most of her proposed 
reforms. “We will legislate when 
parliamentary time allows,” she 
says ominously. Given the gov- 
ernment’s intention to introduce 
the reforms in one single, grand 


package, the system may not 
Improve for years. 

There are about 2m lease- 
holders In England and Wales. If 
they wish to “enfranchise” their 
property - take control over the 
freehold - they have to jump 
through a series of complicated 
hoops. 

The government plans to make 
this easier by widening the 
grounds on which leaseholders 
and buildings qualify for enfran- 
chisement and lowering the num- 
bers of leaseholders required to 
take part. 

Of particular interest is the 
relaxation of the “residency” test 
Under the plans, residents would 
qualify if the flat was their prin- 
cipal home at the time the 
enfranchisement procedure 


started (rather than for the previ- 
ous 12 months), or if they had 
lived there for 18 months in the 
previous five years (rather than 
three years in the past ID). 

The government will also be 
considering an easing of the sys- 
tem for extending leases as part 
of its consultation process. 

How difficult the existing pro- 
cedures are is revealed in a study 
of a sample of leaseholders who 
have used the Leasehold Enfran- 
chisement Advisory Service. 
Only 4 per cent had successfully 
gained control over their freehold 
using the formal system. A fur- 
ther 16 per cent had reached a 
private settlement with their 
freeholder. 

Another area for potential 
reform is the valuation process. 


At present, particularly cm the 
large London estates, lawyers 
and surveyors spend expensive 
time arg u i ng about the sum the 
leaseholders have to pay for the 
freehold. Leaseholders have to 
pay the “reasonable” costs- of the 
landlord, as well as their own 

costs, as they have initiated the 
process. 

The government proposes a 
number of alternative ways in 
which a figure could be reached 
more cheaply. One key proposal 
is the suggestion that a formula 
be devised to establish at what 
rate the value of a property 
shrinks as the lease expires. 

One of the best bits of news for 
leaseholders is the plan to give 
them the right to mana g p their 
blocks. The consultation paper 


points out that it is bad -manage- 
ment, rather than fears about 
diminishing assets, which 
prompts most leaseholders to buy 
oat their landlord. . 

However, the paper points out 
that this area is fraught with 
complications. It Taises- the sug- 
gestion that anyone nominated 
by the leaseholders to manage 
the property should be able to 
prove they have a -sound finan- 
cial base. Tim Curran, a surveyor 
specialising in leasehold enfran- 
chisement, points out that the 
same requirement is not made of 
landlords, who can buy up free- 
holds at auction simply by produ- 
cing the cash. 

The paper does not wholly 
reject the landlords’ case, though - 
it points out a few of the strong'- 


arm tactics some use.- jit says 
landlords frequently place insur- 
ance business to maximise their 
commission, .rather than in the 

- Interrats of the cover and jits cost, . 
for example. 

One problem the government 
faces is that the worst abases are 
perpetrated by smaller landlords, 
yet- it. is the large London, estates 
which dominate the landlords’ 
comer in the debate. The !&w has 
to apply to two very different sets -. 

of problem-, j. M 

The government makes dear* 
that in future it would like to see f/ 
a system of coommonhold.for own- V 

- endup of- flats., This , would mean 
each fiatrowner had a -share in 
the common aspects, of foe build- 
ing, which they took owton buy- 
ing the property. 

- . Those who wish to take part in 
the consultation process should 
contact Ian-FueH at the. Depart- 
ment of the Envir onment , by Fri- 
day March 12 1999. 

. n Leasehold Enfranchisement 

‘Advisory* Service ffl Tt-493 jg. 
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EXCEPTIONAL HANDCRAFTED APARTMENTS 
SUPPORTED BY AN EXCLUSIVE RANGE OF SERVICES: 


CONt.lt Ri.i , VMM I'A R K I X(, , POimRU.I, I W XDiO. 
' HA.MH1-.RM AIP, C LSI \ h SS SC IT I A.X'I) HI- WITH SPA. 



WITH THE Hot S£S Of PARLIAMENT AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY AS rtS NEIGHBOURS. AND OVERLOOKING- ONE'OF LONDON'S 
OLDEST GARDEN SQUARESWT JOHNS IS THE CAPITAL'S MOST ELEGANT RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT. - 


A magnificent selection of new mansion apartments and penthouses in the heart of 
Kensington, with 24 hour porterage, parking and fitness centre. 

An outstanding living and investment opportunity. Prices from £365,000 - f2^mflKon. 


I M - F,rTE P Ip ™ £ MIGHE.1T SPECIFICATION USING MATERIALS Of UNCOMPROMISING QUALITY. 

UTT AT St John's is enhanced by a range of services and facilities that surpass those available in aSy other 

. AMBTMENT COMPLEX IN THE CAPITAL 


FOXTONS 


A development by Hutchison IDH Development in 
partnership with Hutchison Whampoa Property 


SEVENTEEN UNIQUE APARTMENTS CREATED BY IN TERNATIONALLY ACCLAIMED DESIGNER John STEfANIDE. - ■ 
1 BEDRO ™ * P * R ™* NTS •. 2 bedroom apartments ' 1 “penthouses. from: 

from £ 230,000 \ from £ 399,000 £ 1 , 900,000 
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SHOW APARTMENTS READY TO VIEW TODAY 
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mar Grover 
explores 
ie mosques, 
ouks, cafes, 
louses and 
courtyards 
of Aleppo 


disrobed in a circular hall 
beneath a lofty dome and. 
: swaddled In towels, shnf- 
; fled to the steam room. 
> Heat lapped my skin, visi- 
" was poor. 1 was sweating 
a. cheese ' as a mumbling 
ow led me like a Iamb to the 
•oom. - 

readeagled on tiles, Z was 
d and prodded, pummelled 
»ked. The masseur returned 
what resembled a stringy 
1 wig. It augured an 
3per end or one last lather, 
d?” he croaked. “Marvel - 
' l squeaked. 

xutes later, sipping tea on a 
1. I examined my new 
>bed sett. Hammams — Turk- 
yle bath houses - are an 
fal part of Aleppo and the 
centmy Hammam al-Na&ri, 
red in 1385, is one of Syria's 
lavish. I felt supple, 
ger and primed tor the old- 
mtinuoufily Inhabited city in 
rarld. 

nascus, the capital, hotly 
ites such claims. Aleppo, 
the Turkish border, scoffs. 
to - like Syria itself - is a 
le through the centuries, 
tes start the show around 
1C, followed by Assyrians, 
ana and Greeks, 
ne and Byzantium directed 
AD637, when Arabs took 
e stage; Hamdanids, MJrdas- 
eljoks, Ayyubids and Maine- 
mixed walk-on parts with 
Jg roles. Ottomans were the 
from 1516, the French 
taaive stagehands between 
nrs, It was independence, of 
e. which really brought the 
» down in 1946. 

Urgin g from the h ammam in 

t sunlight I made straight 
he citadel Aleppo's most 
ms landmark sits on a 
d with « dry, wide moat 
comes 1 for the views and an 
sing Mameluke gateway 
mched by an arched bridge, 
an pagan temple/ to church, 
;ue to fortress, palace to 
this citadel has seen it all; 

• and remains scatter its 
a. ’Ttalab’', the city's Arabic 
from 'the wend far 
it was fay the mosque of 
that Abraham xeput- 
xl hi# cow - and where 
for a cap of coffee, 
s great trading days, 
i eastern caravans headed 
to the Met fl tem m ean' and 
ey, art gone. Yet it retains 
panache, wad the sights are 
tly spread. T sued down 
old quarter, a collage of 
3&, domes and vaults, pen- 
square minarets, ugiinees 
gance. Hidden from view, 
ous covered souks thread 
capillaries for a reputed 
l (19 miles). Once the dty*S 
od, today they are rivalled 
by Cairo’s. 

into .Souk al-Attartne, 
extravaganza of cub- 
shops and! boutiques, 
(sous traders .offered skins 
elts. robes and carpets, 
“mister* like figs, dates or 
ah? What about sheeps’ 
laurel soap or 30 styles of 
s 'bucket? Donkey trains 
i one way, porters flowed 
er. You can haggle over 
'trankincenae and myrrh, 
is a place to stroll at will, 
ilrectkms as well as montt- 
to take one’s fancy. 

I seemed adrift, for an 
on inquired of my ohJec- 

Clock Tower eventually. 

bod! 0 be exclaimed. "You 
ttt lost" to a genie’s Dash, 
hafag ushered along, curi- 
zt his cathohc English. 
ModaXte proved a gentle 
informal and almost pater- 
, a could meet again by the 

Mosque -if I came, good; if 

i good but not bad. 
he warned, ware some 
r holds by the Ottoman 
;»Towar near Bah al-FSraJ. A 
,Of cheery decadence runs 
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Souk R to me: Bab al-Faraj street near Aleppo’s dock tower 


Ancient citadel 
has seen it all 


through do wnto wn like a drain. 

From sin to salvation is just a 
few minutes’ walk. The nearby 
Jdelde Christian quarter - all 
narrow lanes, arched blind alleys 
and beiis. enigmatic mansions 
with elaborate doors - is predom- 
inantly Armenian. Many fled 
from first world war Turkish per- 
secution, and today it is a haven 
for a bewildering array of sects, 
each with its own church. 

\ All stand within a stone’s 
throw hut no one is throwing 
stones. You can dabble in Grego- 
rian Armenian, Greek Orthodox 
and Syrian Catholic, not to say 
(keek Catholic and Maronite, 
too. 

Food for the soul is fine, actual 
food even better. Sissl House may 
sound like a . camp rendezvous, 
but this chancing 17th century 
Jdelde mansion Is a cut-glass res- 
taurant. Candlelit tables fill a 
deep majestic courtyard and 
there appear to , be no menus. 
Maybe I Should, have worn a tie - 
the waiters wore seventh urron- 
cttsst men t snootiness. Looks may 
not kill but they can curdle. We 


In need of a congenial beer, we 
made. straight for the Baron 
Hotel - what was adequate for 
AtatUrk, Roosevelt and Philby 
was good enough for me. Com- 
pleted In 1911, it was run by 
Armenians for colonials. Deep . 
armchairs, French windows and 
high ceilings cmce made it feel 
like the Ministry erf Society. 

Its most famous (and infamous) 
patrons have died, the paint has 
peeled and one hopes they keep it 
going, for decay is rarely mare 
wir p a grng - I lolled in the lounge. 
Guests stared through a glass 
cabinet, intrigued by the copy erf 


information : 

.. "M Few Ipta^natipaBi cajiiw* • 

: cOnmetwtth Aleppo. 

, MOMms, 0171-838883* 

quotes fares Trotn £383. 11 if h 
naore competflJon so Dwiian mi . 
STA'-OfTf-an «2B 2 quote* Worn 
*25fc Yob cM than late an 
kWnuV flkMM). Cheapest . 
bnMnSyrbn/Ur.vb 
BwniifUi, BOBftnm Jfanay. 

15 fa April. 

fa^Aqooraroodstloifa Al eppo free 
pterityof hotetemf - 
guesthouses. Top-«rf-ti»-rsno* : 
baipfstetkf tobeioverpilced. - 
.The Baron Hutto offers decaying 
rooms for about £20 to £25 ana 1 
'Is, convenient for«xploriqg fee \ 

<*y- . 

■ Ahmad Modatta can be 
contacted st PO Bax 5814, . 
Aleppo. Tel: *863 071718. -• . 

Lawrence of Arabia’s 1914 bilL 
In the world's oldest inhabited 
city, it seemed obligatory to visit 
its oldest inhabited house, in 
among the souks lie several 15th 
and 16th century khans, cara u an- 
serais, where merchants un- 
loaded their animals, wheeled, 
dealed and slept Elegant arcades 
girdled courtyards but most 
remaining today have been 
roughly adapted to modem 
needs. Rban al-Nahasto is little 
different and might pass unno- 
ticed but for the house of 
Adolphe Poche. the late Belgian 
consul I made an appointment 
From 1539, its labyrinthine ped- 
igree has embraced Venetian 
nobility, a French consul's 

daii gh tPT and her glaRS.n’wrrhawt 
husband from Bohemia. “Poche 
may seem French but it is a 
Bohemian name.” explained 


“^besa are tough times for 
Hong Kong hotels; first 
the handover, to China, 
*■ then economic turmoil 
od southeast Aria. For far- 
- visitors, however, this Is 
lerful news: luxury may 
p be as idforifajbfe again- 

e Mandarin Oriental rates as 
the grander domes. And 
a place which ha# plenty 
bss opposition: The Fen- 
The RtMferlton. The 
d Shangri-la,, the Grand. 
I Harbour View and the 
to name but a few... . 

» Mandarin's 25 storeys 
iit a skyscraper when ft was 
to 1969; now. it is dwarfed 
®taboat«*erytiatog. and by 
/ Kong standards, 1963 is 
it is also one of the tew 
which has’ balconies for 

st every W 30 fo-Th«e ®re few 

bbc to town; the idea ofteao- 
#jl a railing with a G and T, 
tog the harfworvtow. is 311 

nure treat, too. 

■ Wdtoga haw- found their 
ok blocked by 
• going up on retdato**® 
The Mandarin'S view, hew" 
seems to be protected fay 


Jenny Marrach, the owner. 

She showed me some of the 18 
rooms, repositories of Byzantine, 
Hittite and Palmyrene relics. The 
first camera in Syria, a fantastic 
contraption, lies in an open trunk 
while old photographs HU 
another room. A framed Venetian 
flag hangs there. “Once, to the 
library, Agatha Christie waltzed 
with my father," she said- Privi- 
lege and grace seemingly infused 
all its occupiers. 

I opted far Ahmad ModaUa's 
tour. We met at the Great 
Mosque and hastened to its 
arcaded courtyard where blind 
men with sticks sang plaintive 
hymns. In the main prayer hall, 
we stood before a reliquary said 
to c o r r^in the of Zachari a h, 
father of John the Baptist 

Ahmad is a sprightly man and 
we combed the old quarter 
exhaustively. I learned of Alep- 
po’s famous soaps and scrubbers, 
tees, spices and cloth. At Bhnar- 
isfan Argun, a mental hospital 
built in 1354 by a Mameluke 
prince, we saw tiny courtyards 
with cells. 'Treatment by water,” 
ha explained - all had fountains 
- and as patients responded to 
melodious gurglings, they 
snapped cubicles for rooms. 

We finished beneath the citadel 
at Sultaniyyeb Madrasa. one of 
the city's finest religious schools. 
Wispy-bearded men prayed 
before the mihrab, an extrava- 
gance of multi-coloured stone. 

. “Come,” said Ahmad, entering 
a side room with flat marble 
tombstones anchored to the floor. 
He opened four concealed doors. 
Steps faded into the gloom, yet 
only one passage makes the cita- 
del. “Which one?” 1 asked, but he 
simply shrngged theatrically. 


ie Grand Hotel: 


Wonderful, wild 
Waterfall Way 


W earing smart creain 
cotton trousers, e. 
neatly ironed blue 
striped, shirt and a 
brown leather jacket, Cyril 
stopped his battered Toyota 
truck to offer help. 

1 certainly needed it. r had 
grounded the absurdly low rear 
step of our hired campon-van to a 
shallow dtp beside the road, leav- 
ing the wheels sp inning use- 
lessly. At first right Cyril and his 
truck did not match. But it was 
his gnarled and practical hands 
which gave him away. 

He quickly produced a jack and 
with it we lifted the van enough 
to slide a couple of boards under 
the tyres. It was sufficient to free 
ns. Concerned that 1 may have 
delayed him , for he looked as 
though he was going out to 
lunch, 1 apologised for holding 
him up. 

“No worries mate,” he res- 
ponded. Tve been to a funeral 
but Tve got 1,160 sheep to shear 
this week, it’s a good week's 
work and Tve just lost half a day. 
StUL the men don't arrive till one 
o'clock “ He sped off to a cloud of 
dust to his waiting flock, having 


Michael J. Woods discovers a spectacular 
landscape a mere hour's flight from Sydney 


General information 

■ Michael Woods traraded as a guest of Air New Zealand and 
the Aastralian Tounst Commission. Afa- New Zealand has retian 
flights to Australia from £710 per person. For farther I n f o r m ation 
and reservations cad the Air New Zealand Travel Centre on 
0171-838 1604, . . . . 

■ For further information on Australia and a free copy of foe 
180-page Travellers Guide, call the Aussie HefaSne on 0990 561 
434, 

■ To drive the Waterfall Way, hire a campervan from Sydney and 
chive north orDvm the nearby coastal town of BaObia. Baftia 
Campenrans, 299 River St, Banna, NSW. Tefc+ffl 66 811 555, fax: 
+61156 884 721. A .two/ttvae-bertti campervan costs 
approxi ma t el y £420 for seven days, including unlimited mileage. 
You may drive on a va&d overseas- driver’s Sconce for the same 
class of vehicle. 

UK visitors need a visa far Australia and can gat a free 
three-month one through the Australian High Commission or your 
travel agent far a small charge. Ask about the electronic tagging 
vehicle (ETA), which can be obtained over the phone - 
0881-600383. 


try by starting at the home of 
one regional university and end- 
tog at another, Coffs Harbour, on 
the coast. 

Often bewildered by the choice 
and variety offered on the Aus- 
tralian continent, when we came 


confirmed that the spirit of across Waterfall Way, an area 


neighbourliness still survives to 
rural Australia, even just an 
hoar's flight from Sydney. 

We tamed towards HHlgrove. a 
ghost town where only a handful 
of houses remain of the thriving 
community of 3J100, who came 
here 100 years ago to pursuit of 
gold. 

This is a town which has disap- 
peared, a fact emphasised not 
only by the collection of historic 
photographs of HiUgrove in the 
former school, but also by the 
neat but poignant signboards 
which line the streets naming the 
buQdings which once stood there. 
Of the srix hotels, four churches, 
hospital, banks, police station 
and stores, not a trace remains. 
When mining failed here and the 
people left, they dismantled the 
buildings and carried them away, 
mainly to nearby Armidale. 

This historic town marks the 
be ginning of the Waterfall Way, a 
route which takes the traveller 
over the New England tablelands 
and down the escarpment to the 
Pacific. It not only calls at a num- 
ber of spectacular waterfalls on 
its lio-mile (177km) journey, hut 
passes through a series of 
national parks of World Heritage 
status and has a certain symme- 


relatively close to Sydney, we 
decided to take a look, like a 
tortoise with its home on its 
back, the camper-van gave us the 
perfect freedom to dally and lin- 
ger as we p leased, using simple 
and free national park sites over- 
night and waking to the wonder- 
ful liquid notes of Australian 
magpies and the rumbustious, 
hysterica] giggles of kookaburras. 


T he village of Ebor, popu- 
lation 100. lies about 
halfway along the 
Waterfall Way. It was 
there that enormous volcanic 
eruptions took place about 18m 
years ago. Molten basalt was 
poured over the existing sedi- 
mentary rocks, forming cliffs 
nearly 1,000ft (300m) thick. 
Uplifted and eroded, they create a 
dramatic escarpment above Bel- 
hngen. The basalt columns are 
dearly visible at the upper and 
lower Ebor falls where the Guy 
Fawkes River, following the 
Demon Fault line, plunges over 
the hard, grey stone into unfath- 
omable pools. 

These river valleys form dra- 
matic gorges in an otherwise 
well-ordered pastoral landscape 
noted for the high quality of the 
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Hire a camper-van if you want to see dramatic scenery touhsu nm sou* vuh 


Tough times for Hong Kong hotels 

John Westbrooke views the former colony's travails from the comfort zone 


fang sfatf, the geomancy that lias 
vaWwd Chinese construction. 

In this case; the dragon living 
on Victoria Peak needs a dear 
route down to' the harbour for a 
drink. The ground floor of the 
dramatic Norman Foster-de- 
signed Hongkong and Shanghai. 
Bank, across from the hotel, is 
entirely open for this purpose. 
The dragon then crosses Statue- 
Square outride the hotel, ducks, 
round the modest Star Feny.ter- 
rmvuiT god drinks his . ffiL - 
' The harbour itself fa one ot tha 
world’s great waterways,- even as 
it sfcrinks under reclamation. 
Cruise liners and ferries, barges 
and sampans, and the occasional 
ionic,- cross paths constantly. 

. Beyond is the skyline of Kow- 


loon, on the mainland, just 
starttogto move upwards: height 
restrictions have been removed 
since the old airport. , which was 
almost in the middle cf the town, 
closed. (The new airport, Chek 
Lap Kok, also designed by Foster, 
fa on another island half an hour 
west. Initially known as Chek 
Lap Kokup, it seems fa be work- 
ing fine now J 

The Mandarin Oriental's top 
floor affords food as well as har- 
bour views. -One. <rf two restau- 
rants there. Mas Wah. serves 
Cantonese, fare, the dominant 
local cufafae. The other, Vong, a 
cousin of tte VoDgs to London 
teid New York, . mingles French ■ 
told Astern, reflecting the cos- 
mopolitan mbs’ that is also part 


of the territory’s tradition. 

But what the hotels of the 
region are really famous for is 
service. Can they still cope to an 
age of economic crisis? 

Although Europeans or Ameri- 
cans wfD now find Hong Kang a 
great bargain, there have been 
sharp 'falls to visits by other 
Asians, agrees Liam Lambert. 
Mandarines general manager. 
Some hotels have held their rates 
and have empty rooms; to keep 
its market share, his . has 
trimmed prices - but not service. 

There are staff everywhere, 
and all so polite. (People who live 
to Britain notice this sort of 
thing.) Room service arrived 
swiftly; the record was about 10 
seconds from the time we acci- 


dentally leant on the bell to the 
time of the knock on (he door. 

Supersize beds, personalised 
stationery, fresh fruit on the 
table and orchids to the vases, 
and an FT at the door every 
morning; what more could you 
want? A sauna to yourself? Then 
stay to the Pine Suite, not the 
biggest but the nicest. 

But is newly Chinese Hong 
Song still a place to visit? Yes. 
says Lambert firmly. “Ton do 
hear people ray. It must have 
lost its colonial character*. But 
that never was a real attraction. 
There was nothing specially Brit- 
ish about it, and that hasn't 
changed." That was my impres- 
sion. too. 

On my first visit 16 years ago. 


Hong Kong seemed essentially 
Chinese, and it still does (though 
westerners, now as then, seem to 
get through border posts more 
easily than mainland Chinese). 
Despite the appearance of troops 
and armoured cars for the hand- 
over ceremony last year, which 
did little for tourist confidence, I 
saw no sign of the military to the 
streets. 

Instead, outside the hotel on a 
Sunday the roads are closed to 
traffic and overflowing with 
women. They are mostly Filiptoa 
maids on their day off, sitting, 
chatting, eating, swapping 
photos, reading newspapers and 
playing cards; the air is filled 
with the birdsong of Tkgalog. 

Downturn or no, Hong Kong is 


wool produced from its sheep. 

Farmers like Cyril collect a pre- 
mium for fleeces free of burrs 
and seeds, and fit their stock 
with plastic coats to protect 
them. The yawning spaces in the 
ground only became apparent 
when a roadside sign indicating a 
waterfall revealed the flow from 
some otherwise innocuous creek 
plunging into a ravine. Almost 
all are within national parks - 
often on the fringes, for such 
gorges mark the beginning of 
wild and broken country, still 
clothed in largely untouched for- 
est, where agriculture is impossi- 
ble. 

Australia has 25 types of rain- 
forest but as I was struggling to 
recognise more than six tree spe- 
cies, the differences were not 
always readily apparent 

Dry rainforest and cool, tem- 
perate rainforest looked much 
the same to me. It was only to 
the subtropical one, in Dorrigo 
National Park, that the differ- 
ences between the soaring grey 
trunks in airy open glades on the 
plateau and the shadowy, dense, 
creeper, fern and epiphyte fes- 
tooned trees became obvious. 

At the Dorrigo Rain Forest 
Centre we discovered the spectac- 
ular Skywalk where the national 
park service has made brilliant 
use of the steep escarpment by 
supporting a wooden pier on deb- 
cate steel towers. As the forest 
falls away down the slope, the 
deck remains level with the cliff 
top and allows you to survey the 
forest canopy from above. The 
dark green tree tops formed a 
dense - and appartoxtly solid - 
undulating mat and, like beguil- 
ing clouds seen from an aircraft, 
gave the seductive appearance of 
being firm enough to walk on. 

Once we had wound our way 
from the escarpment, we stopped 
at Never Never Creek In the hope 
of spotting a platypus. It was 
almost twilight before we found a 
likely looking pool and settled 
down on the edge to watch. 

Within minutes there was a 
sparkle and a glint in the gloam- 
ing or the bank as the creature, 
bill laid on the surface, paddled 
its body into open water. With a 
gentle plop, it upended and duck- 
dived out of sight We watched it 
and another for about 20 minutes 
before it became too dark to 
make out which were the ripples 
made by the platypus and which 
by the rising breeze. 

Later, before ending our jour- 
ney at Coffs Harbour, we called 
in at Nambticca Heads, a one- 
time thriving port and shipbuild- 
ing centre. 

Half sunk in mud. at fbe river's 
edge, are the logs used to support 
the keel of a barque. Royal Tar, 
when it was built there in 1872. 
Of the four main logging mills 
there is no trace. In their heyday, 
three alone were stripping and 
sawing timber at the rate of 
109, 000ft a week. It is a wonder 
that New South Wales has any 
forests left, let alone the beauti- 
ful ones we had travelled 
through along Waterfall Way. 


still growing. The New Territo- 
ries, the land near the Chinese 
border, used to be rural. Now 
there are little clumps of sky- 
scrapers everywhere, making 
Manhattan look like Norfolk, and 
even these are towered over - 
deliberately - by buildings in 
Shenzhen, on the Chinese side. 

Take one of the HK Tourist 
Association’s Heritage Tours to 
see the last relics of traditional 
life - temples, walled villages, 
ancestral halls. Hotels built in 
2963 will probably soon qualify. 

One last test for the Manda- 
rin's staff I have toothache. Head 
concierge Giovanni Valenti, a 
sympathetic fellow-drUlophobe, 
reaches for the phone. Wi thin an 
hour. I'm to a bright, modem sur- 
gery a block away, where an 
English-speaking dentist whips 
out a decaying wisdom tooth. So 
there will always be a little part 
of me in Hong Kong. 

■ The Mandarin Oriental can be 
reached on 0800 963667 or 
taiouj.mandarin-orientaV.com. 
Until March 31 roam rates ( one or 
two adults plus free child) begin at 
£139. Cathay Pacific flies from 
London to Hong Kong twice a 
day: fares front £845. 
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Snapshots from Kenya: left, Calvin Cottar outside a 1920s-styte tent; centre above, camped out in Shaba, in northern Kenya; below left, the widebeest migration crossing the Mara River; right, breakfast au savage in the bush; right, sweet dreams 

Romance full of pedigree and promise 

Motorised trawls through the Kenyan bush are all very well, says Lucia van der Post, but real wilderness is much harder to find ■ 


I like a bit of history with 
my Africa. And I like a bit 
of romance and a touch - 
but only a touch - of dan- 
ger so that I can kid myself 
I am being intrepid. 

Most of all. what I really want 
is a sense that I am somewhere 
remote and wild, that I have only 
to reach out to touch the wilder- 
ness. This may not sound much 
and you may think it is obvious 
but, trust me, this Is what costs 
in Africa today and it Is so devil- 
ishly hard to And. 

Motorised trawls through the 
African bush are two a penny 
and very nice, too, for first or 
even second-timers wbo like their 
holidays safe, sure and comfort- 
able and are panting to see the 
“big five”. 

• But for those who find them- 
selves hooked on Africa, there 
comes a time when they want 
something different, something 
lonelier and wilder. They want, 
as Elspeth Huxley puts it in The 
Flame Trees of Thika, a match- 
less evocation of pioneering days 
in Kenya, "to taste the solitudes 
where nature keeps her pure and 
intricate balance free from the 
crass destructiveness of man”. 

Not every guide can take you 
there. Some do not have the taste 
for it and some do not have the 
know how, but Calvin Cottar and 
his 1920s safaris come with the 
kind of pedigree and promise that 
is hard to resist. 

Calvin's family have been m 
Africa ever since his great-grand- 
father, Chas Cottar, arrived from 
Oklahoma in 1904 in the best tra- 


dition of African adventurers 
with a dark and mysterious past 
(best not to ask). Like others 
before him “he came, he saw. be 
couldn’t leave". 

Calvin Cottar grew up wander- 
ing the Kenyan bush. In his early 
days, before it was banned, he 
was a hunter, which means that 
he looks at the bush with a differ- 
ent. keener eye, and there is little 
that he doesn't know or cannot 
do in it 

If you are going somewhere 
wild and lonely, you need some- 
one like him to go with. He 
remembers what Africa used to 
be like. He heard from his father 
tales of the old-style safaris, of 
the luxury, the glamour, the long 
lines of porters, the seven-course 
meals, the journeying to places 
“way past the last piece of habi- 
tation”. and it is this old-fash- 
ioned safari that he has recreated 
in remote parts of Kenya. 

Not that this is about roughing 
it; it is. as Cottar puts it. “about 
romance". He wants to connect 
people’s imagination with what 
they've read In books and seen in 
films, to bring alive an experi- 
ence they've often been dreaming 
about for years. 

In remote high country filled 
with wild bush and great cedar 
forests outside the little visited 
south-eastern border of Masai 
Mara at the end of long rough 
winding roads, he has conjured 
up Oientoroto, a fantasy world, 
an old-style tented camp in 1920s 
style. 

There are four cream canvas 
tents (Which means the camp can 



The authentic face of Africa: a tribesman near Shaba 


only take eight people at a time), 
with canopied verandas to sit out 
on and look at one of the best 
views in Africa. There are four- 
poster beds swathed in mosquito 
nets (very conducive to a little 
white mischief) as well as old- 
fashioned bath tubs, shower 
units and plenty of old-style 
service. 

Early-morning tea and drinks 
are brought to the tent-door and 
the large mess tent has Persian 
rugs on the floor. There is silver 
and crystal on the table, meals of 
several courses and, in the cor- 
ner. scratchy 78rpm records play 
on the old gramophone. 

But the really great thing 
about having Cottar and bis team 


to yourself is that you do pre- 
cisely as you like. You do not 
have to confine yourselves to the 
set-piece safari routine but you 
go where the mood, the wind, the 
animals, the migration takes you. 
He will take keenies out fly- 
camping in his concession area to 
watch the smaller migration in 
the Loita hills or to walk and fish 
- pleasures and freedoms forbid- 
den in all the national parks and. 
more to the point, dangerous 
without an experienced and 
accomplished guide. 

While we were at Oientoroto 
we got word that the migration - 
that vast gathering of about 1.6m 
wildebeest, lm zebra, other 
plains game and attendant preda- 


tors - was in the Masai Mara and 
about to cross the Mara River. 
This is one of the greatest, most 
glorious sights in Africa and one 
that I had never seen in my 
many visits. 

We spent a whole day lurking 
in the acacia trees by the river 
and what sights we were 
rewarded with - the streaming 
lines of banked-up wildebeest, 
their piteous whinnying, then- 
evident implacable impulsion to 
cross the river coupled with their 
very real fear of doing so, the 
piled-up masses eventually 
almost falling down the sandy 
river banks, the crocodiles swim- 
ming in for the kill, the splashing 
and the danger. It was an alto- 
gether unforgettable sight, bar- 
rowing certainly, but moving in 
its rawness. 

Other days we walked up 
gorges hoping to spot where the 
Verreaux Eagles nested or to see 
the Lammergei er fly, listening to 
the Colobus monkeys in the 
trees, catching a glimpse of a 
reedbnek and a steinbuck. 
Another day we tracked the pride 
of lion that had made such a 
racket in camp the night before, 
and on yet another we paid a 
visit to a nearby manyatta, 
the traditional home of the 
neighbouring Masai, whom Cot- 
tar and his fianefe Louise know 
well and who provide most of 
their staff. 

With Pater Behr, his partner 
and coowner of the company, we 
journeyed up to the far north 
into Shaba on the eastern border 
of the Samburu National Park, 



and. once we had arrived we 
never saw another souL 

We spent long days out in the 
open Land-Rover and for those 
who. .like me, have a taste for 
t he se r em ote, desert lands, with 
high skies and a landscape filled 
with dry scrub and bush and 
winding rivers and the scary 
sense that if you broke down no 
one would ever find you (an illu- 
sion shattered by the use of 
radios and mobile phones), Shaba 
is the place to go. 

Shaba Is one of tire few places 
where one can see Gravy's and 
Burchell's zebras grazing side by 
side so that for the first time I 
could compare what the text- 
books so competently describe - 
the Gravy’s is bigger, has bigger 
ears and finer stripes. 

We. saw thfi.gerunoak and the 
reticulated giraffe and more rap- 
tors than I have seen in one place 
before but, best of all, we never 
saw another car or tourist 

We woke each morning to the 
croaking, groaning and trilling of 
a million frogs demented with 
lust, saw the herons fly in to 
broach the feast that lay before 
them and by midday the heat 
would be heavy, the clouds lower 
and storms would be flickering tn 
the distance. 

Evenings were delicious. Show- 
ered and changed, we would sit 
outside our tent sipping our 
drinks while the insects battered 
themselves to death against the 
oil lamp. It seemed for all the 
world as if we had Africa to our- 
selves. 

Only the paucity of game 


(Elspeth Huxley recounts b? in 
the Africa of her day “a m# bad 
no need to stalk and era; he 
hatj only to stand still aohoot 
and something would- faH. the 
discreet presence of serity . 
guards in the ramp and t dis- 
covery of • a poacher's wow 
reminded us of how Afri< has 
changed, At night, we'dake 
some rattling good pionrfng 
books to read and scare ouilves 
to sleep. • i 

It takes money to by-ptf -the 1 
tourist herd and- its migtory 
trails and take up temporairesi- 
dence in your, own remote Infer- 
ness camp. But for those wt can 
afford it it is an experienftrf a __ 
different intensity to a Vt to'" 
the well-trodden tourist pas. 

The price. you pay, thooj is,, 
tfiat the game is ‘sparser tn in 
the crowded game parks, -sk is - 
a good idea to put in thredays 
at the Cottars’ old family une, 
Bush Tops, which is rightiside 
the Masai Mara. Here thens as 
much game as the heart dues. 

Isak Dinesen had a way (put- 
ting thing s? “Looking harhn a 
sojourn in the African highids, 
you are struck by the feelg of . 
having lived for a time up the 
air." Coming back was ner so 
hard to do. 

■ The 1920s safaris cosSSIO 
(£370) per person per dayir a 
group of eight people. BusiTops 
is $325 per person per day. 

Book through Cazenove <2 oyd 
Safaris, 3 Alice Court, 116 kray 
Bridge Road, London SWliNQ. 
Tel: 01S1S75 9666. 



A small town in 
Germany with a 
right royal history 

Giles MacDonogh visits the principality of Coburg and 
considers its tangled links with the British throne 


F or such a tiny speck on 
the landscape, Coburg 
cun claim a dispropor- 
tionate amount of Impor- 
tance in modern European his- 
tory. True, its early development 
was little different from many of 
Germany’s minor RcsidenzstOdte: 
a Saxon princeling established 
his court and fortress there and 
surrounded himself with the 
attributes uT might. In Coburg, 
the imposing castle, or “Veste’*, 
still dominates the town. 

It was up at tbe Veste that 
Coburg made its first claim to 

fume. In the 16th century, it was 
the southernmost territory of the 
Saxon margraves. The margraves 
were the protectors of Martin 
Luther. In 1530, the imperial 
authorities in Augsburg tried to 
arrive at a compromise between 
the secessionary Protestants and 
the Church. Luther, tbe man. 
who had brought the rift about, 
was lodged in the Veste, scrib- 
bling books and letters and pen- 
ning amusing lines on the drudg- 
ery of translation. 

In Coburg - some would have 
it - Luther created the modem 
German language. The rooms 
where he performed this feat are 
lovingly preserved, along with 
bis portrait by Cranach the 
Younger. 

With Luther’s departure 
Coburg went to sleep again for a 
couple of hundred years. Some 
lavish baroque ceilings were put 
up m the ducal residence, but 
otherwise Coburg was uncon- 


scious of its significance until the 
end of the Idtli century. Then, 
the reigning duke. Frederick 
Anthony, took stock. He had a 
territory the size of a pocket 
handkerchief, a comfortable pal- 
ace in the Schloss Ehrenhurg, a 
grim fortress up the hill, a fen* 
country seats of a modest son 
and five supernumerary children 
to many*. 

His offspring proved his great- 
est resource. Ferdinand married 
a Catholic Hungarian and bis 

Queen Victoria 
had a special 
affection for the 
place which had 
nurtured 
her family 

progeny went on not only to 
found the crown of Bulgaria but 
to regenerate that of Portugal; 
Antoinette married the Duke of 
WUrttemberg; Julian? a Russian 
grand duke: Leopold married 
Charlotte, heiress presumptive to 
the throne of Great Britain, who 
sadly died (he was later compen- 
sated with the crown of Bel- 
gium); and Victoria, the Duke of 
Kent. The sole product of this 
last union was Queen Victoria. 

Ernest went on to rule Coburg. 
He is best remembered for his 
good taste. He redecorated tracts 



of Schloss Ehrenhurg in the con- 
temporary neoclassical style and 
brought In Prussia's greatest 
architect, Schinkei, to make fur- 
ther improvements to his prop- 
erty. He had two sons, another 
Ernest, and an Albert and ...you 
guessed it. he married his cousin 
Victoria. I shall not even begin to 
unravel the knotted branches of 
the Coburg tree after that 

Queen Victoria had a special 
affection for the place which had 
nurtured both her mother and 
her beloved husband. She wait to 
Coburg many times. She loved 
the intimacy of the small and 
romantic Schloss Rosenau with 
Albert and her suite of rooms at 
Schloss Ehrenburg. where she 
had Germany's first water closet 
installed in a bedroom cupboard. 

As Coburg was spared the wan- 
ton destruction of the second 
world war, all these thing s are 
there to see in what is a more 
than usually attractive small 
German town. Albert himself 
stands proud above the billowing 
sausage stalls on the market 
square, but in many ways his 
brother, Ernest D. was an even 
more important figure. He repre- 
sented a school of princely liber- 
alism which offered a solution to 
the problem of Goman unity rad- 
ically different from that eventu- 
ally enacted by tbe Prussian 
kings and Bismarck. 

Ernest fl was the last of the 
Coburg dukes in the direct line . 
When he died Queen Victoria 
returned the favour and des- 
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Coburg: Queen Victoria went there many times. She loved the intimacy of Bt with her beloved AR>ert 


patched a son to be duke. He was 
the sailor Alfred. Duke of Edin- 
burgh. After the death of his only 
son be locked himse lf away In 
the gardener’s cottage at Schloss 
Rosenau and never re-emerged. 

When the reclusive duke died 
in 1300 another duke had to be 
procured from Victoria's 
reserves. This was her grandson, 
the 16-year-old Charles Edward, 
Duke of Albany. As he spoke no 
German Die Coburgers thought if 
a good idea to send him to the 
cadet school in Lichterfelde in 
Berlin where he could be dose to 
his cousin, the Kaiser. 

It is thought now that the last 
Kaiser turned the boy’s head, for 
he became more German than 
the Germans themselves. His loy- 
alties were severely tested by the 
first world war. In 1911. he 
resigned as a colonel of the 
Seaforth Highlanders. Three 
years later he went- even further 
and decreed that no more 
Englishmen could inherit the 
duchy of Coburg. This decision 
preceded by several months his - 
cousin George Vs renunciation 
of SaxeCoburg and Gotha, and 


adoption of the name Windsor. 

The duchy had only a few more 
months to live before it sue- 
Climbed, with all the other Ger- 
man prin c ipaliti e s, to the revolu- 
tion. • Although a private 
individual now, Charles Edward 
still enjoyed the love of his Cob- 
urgers, and with their consent be. 
made the town into a haven for 
the German right. 

In 1922, Hitler made his flret 
visit and swastikas hung from 
the gates. Charles Edward never 
lost his faith in the Fahrer. In 
1332. he became head of the Ger- 
man Red Cross. This position 
allowed him to undertake propa- 
ganda missions for the Nazis. It 
was he who was entrusted with 
the job of ensuring good relations 
with his cousin, the Prince of 
Wales, later Edward vm and the 
Duke of Windsor. 

After the war, Charles Edward 
was interned by the Americans 
and lived a miserable existence 
in one of their camps until his 
sister. Princess Alice of Athlone, 
convinced the authorities to 
release him. He survived nnHt 
1954, blind but unbowed, still 


speaking German with an 
English accent, in the chauffeur’s 
house at Schloss Calienberg. 

- His grandson. Prince Andress, 
speaks with an American accent 
He spent his childhood across the 
Atlantic after the war. He is 
frank -about Charles Edward, and 
feels that it is the legate of his 
anti-English gestures and 
involvement with tbe Nazis 
which prevents his cousin Queen 
Elizabeth from visiting Coburg. 

She is the only one who won't. 
The other cousins are often in 
evidence: her husband’ and sons 
have made the journey, like the 
k in g s and queens of Belgium, 
Sweden, Spain and Norway and 
the pretenders to the thrones of 
Portugal and Romania. They all 
enjoy -the friendly atmosphere of 
a little place which, in its heart 
of hearts, is very aware' of its 
own importance. 

■ Giles MacDonogh stayed, at the 
Coburger Tor hotel in Ketschen- 
darfer Strasse 22 , Coburg (teL +49 
3561 250 74) which is also the 
hum’s best restaurant Lufthansa 
■ fffes hoice a day to Nuremberg 
from London Heathrow. 
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□ LITTLE LEARNING: If 

being a beach bum is bewj, 
try a holiday with Art Histf 
Abroad (+44 01823 3233£ It ■ 
provides accommodation; 
travel and tutors: A- level < ■ - 
courses in Florence, [ ■ 

architectural tours of Lonqi 

- Roman ruins, Dutch painty in 

Amsterdam . . . You don’feve 
to have studies! art history- 
before, and you can hav^ 
tour tailor-made. . — \J* •• 

□ OPEN TO ALL COM&. 

• Of the 50m people with > • 

disabilities in the Europea! 
Union, 36m are able to 
and a booklet called AU \ 

[aims tp.prayide thorn 
details of UK hotels and. T- 
restaurants which can • 
accommodate them. £4.91 
from bookshops or pubfigfe- 
BIG Group ^)1 71 -383 233 : 

□ AS SHE IS SPOKE: ? 
Swahffi has 50m speakera>ut 
“safari* is the only word tr. 
have made it into English^ 
the rest, Suteri iddogo 
nitajaribu kuttafufa katfca « - - 
kitabu hiki (“Wait - I’ll try v- 
find it in this book”) , . . 

Planet's new Swahili !.• 
phrasebook, £3.99. 

□ EAT AND RUN: Bright? 
winter Sundays by taking *- 
bronch or afternoon tea bjgfl 

- stewards serve good fof 
and champagne as musfefcs - 
stroll through the carriage^' ' 
216-hour trip on Orient- 

; Express’s British Pullman: 
Victoria station costs £99; 
0171-805 5100. 

EUROSTAR launches 
overnight train to the Aipirv 
ski resorts of Moutiers. Akjfa 
Piagne and Bourg St Maine, 
leaving Friday evenings; to 
0171-922 6030 : . ; 

John Westbroofce 
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at the Pig Trough 

St Anton's early snowfall adds an extrai 1 feelgood factor 
to what Amie Wilson suspects could be H vintage season 

K arl Senn looked posi- kar, was down a steep snowfield strutted lake means the resort 
tlvely nappy as he which scarcely been «nWw< jlmryat nniimH nH supplies o i 

nislied around serv- We rushed to reboard the Schxnd- water this season for snow-mak- 
ing piping hot moun- ler&ralbatm. On the way to the -ing. 

tain food and endless tnn .Ton* TTOintoil rtii t Cftlwi i ii fa - Ailtcir? a rtf fhti ■ chrtTK? 
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K arl Senn looked posi- 
tively happy as he 
rushed around serv- 
ing piping hot moun- 
tain food and endless 
schnapps. ”1 wasn't expecting so 
many people,” he said anxiously. 
“I have hardly any staff.” 

After a morning skiing 
un tracked St Anton powder, my 
huge plate of Tiroler Bauem- 
grostl, .diced pan-tried potatoes 
mixed with ham and bacon, was 
as deliciously satisfying as the 

skiing 

With the earliest, heavy snow- 
fall in St Anton for more tha n a 
decade - repeated In many Aus- 
/•trlan and Swiss resorts - the feel- 
/ws good factor could hardly have 
y f ' been higher.- If I were booking a 
. ski holiday, as long as there was 
good snow,- December is when Fd 
do it,” said my Danish-born guide 
Jens Borgnaes. 

In between forkfuls of Berner 
Witrstl (sausage stuffed with 
cheese and wrapped in bacon) he 
continued: “There’s a great ambi- 
ence in the resort, everyone’s 
fresh and unstressed. There's so 
much snow - natural combined 
with a big increase in snow-mak- 
ing - we could have opened two 
weeks ago. 

“Just look around the balcony. 
On a day like this in February 
you just couldn’t get a seat” 

I bad resolved, on this opening 
weekend of the season, not to ski 
but to wander the streets of St 
Anton instead, watching others 
prepare for curtain-up. Fat 
chance. 

Jw “You have come all this way 
Lf^not to ski - with all this wonder- 
1 ful snow?” said the incredulous 
/ Wilma Himmelfreundpointer 
from the tourist office. Protest 
was useless. Within 15 minutes 
the Alber rental shop had thrust 
me into the state-of-tbe art tools 
of my trade, and Borgnaes was 
itching to get at the powder. 

We enjoyed a couple of warm- 
up runs in the wfat at Galzig 
waiting for the spectacular Schin- 
dlergrat chair to men, and then 
we headed for unbacked powder. 
Our first run, into the Scfaindler- 


kar, was down a steep snowfield 
which had scarcely been sullied. 
We rushed to reboard the Scfdnd- 
lergratbahn. On the way to the 
top, Jena pointed out Schmein- 
strtige - a- run which translates 
as “pig trough”. 

“Maybe we should do some- 
thing there?” he said. “Are you 
hungry? Maybe well do it just 
before lunch." We turned left at 
the top thift time, instead of 
continuing down the long trail 
towards Stuben, we cut left along 
the high SchtntterhOnge trenexae 
overlooking the Ubnerhatte, 
where huge fbmfrg of un-ski ed 
•powder awaited us. 

Although the 
snow cover was 
unusually good, 
the odd rode 
lurked below , . 
the surface 

Borgnaes took off with a 
whoop. 1 followed him down, 
turning his tracks into respect- 
able eights. Now I was ready for 
the Pig Tftxgh. 

Hardly bad we gorged our- 
selves an the first few turns than 
Borgnaes ripped the bottom of 
one of hi6 new Salomon 
X-Screams on a rock. Perhaps we 
had been over-enthusiastic in our 
attempts to relish the first day of 
the season. 

Although the snow cover was 
unusually good, even on the clas- 
sic off-piste areas below the Vai- 
luga, there was obviously still 
the odd rot* lurking just below 
the surface. We skied down to 
Steissbachtall, the homeward- 
bound run nicknamed Happy 
Valley, and called it a day. 

That night we strolled last pre- 
Christmas stalls along St Anion’s 
pedestrianised main-street, to the • 
inevitable strains of “Silent 
Night”. High above us, snow-can- 
nons sprayed theft- icy contents 
into the 'night air. A newly con-. 


structed lake means the resort 

Sag jlmryat rmTwnH nH' supplies Of 

water this season for snow-mak- 
ing . • ' . 

- Outside .many, of the shops 
were arrangements of potted fir 
trees with . red and gold ribbons. 
Wreaths and gold-painted candles 
and other - n>rishmm decorations 
were , being unloaded outside 
hotels. Swedish staff from the 
Drop-In night-club were selling 
GWuvein and gingerbread bis- 
cuits. - 

- Opposite, the Harlekin restau- 
rant lured passershy with fasci- 
- nating film-clips of pre-war St 
Anton .(including superb slow- 
motion sequences of Hannes 
Schneider, “father” of the Arl- 
berg ski technique, pivoting on 
Ms poles in mid-air) mid bowls of 
steaming Schupfnudebi (noodles 
with sauerkraut and bam). 

Everywhere night-clubs were 
advertising season-opening par- 
ties; But would skiers have the 
energy to attend? “Aprte-eki on 
the slopes is twfraifng more and 
more important,” said Himmel- 
freundpointer. “Skiers tend to 
stay oh the mountain longer, 
drinking at mountain huts and 
skiing down at dusk. Sometimes 
. they are so exhausted they don’t 
go out again in the evening.” 
This, of course, does not dampen 
the enthusiasm of those who do. 

T pdpgd. one of St Anton’s jokes 
is that when the resort moves its 
railway station from the centre of 
town to the Rendl side of the 
resort in the autumn of 2000 - in 
thnp for the World Alpine Cham- 
pionships - it will have little 
effect on the noise levels in town 
since the guests' brouhaha is con- 
siderably fonder than the odd 

passing t rain. 

At the moment, it looks set to 
be a vintage season. 

■ Amie Wilson’s visit to St 
Anton was orga nise d by the Aus- 
trian Tourist Office, 14 Cork 
Street, London W1X 1PF. Tel: 
0171-623 046L Re flew to Zurich 
with Swissair, and continued Ms 
journey to St Anton by train. Be 
stayed at the four-star Grieshof 
Hotel. 
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Movers 

and 

shakers 


■ Need a private jet to take 
your mother Christmas shop- 
ping in Paris? Or a helicopter 
at Sam to catch the last roll of 
the dice at the casino in 
Monte? Want to be fixed up 
with a yacht in St Tropez at a 
moment's notice? 

Of course you do. In which 
case, you will need a Mr Foot 
It could be Sean Shelley, 
director of Shelley Ashman 
International, a company 
which prides itself on running 
a discreet and personal travel 
service 24 hours a day. 

From wealthy families, pop 
stars, musicians or captains of 
industry who need to move at 
short notice, the company will 
arrange your requests, no 
matter how bizarre, without 
batting an eyelid, so it says. 

Shelley utilises personal 
contacts throughout the world 
to get jobs done. Each 
customer is assisted by a 
named individual who will take 
care of needs and requests 
personally. Each client is 
promised a progress call 
within 10 minutes of his or her 
initial request 

“Sean is yet to disappoint,” 
says the company’s 
spokeswoman. 

And the scale of charges? I 
think if s fair to say that if you 
need to ask you can’t afford it 
□ Shelley Ashman 
International, New Bam Farm, 
Buctdebury Village, Reeding, 
Berkshire, RG7 6EF. Tel: 
01189-714714. 

■ For those who travel by 

more conventional means 
abroad, particularly to northern 
France, Hoverspeed Is 
providing an hourly shuttle on 
its Dover-to-Calais hovercraft 
service next year. There wBI be 
14 return departures a day 
during peak periods, with 
ffights on the hour every hour 
from 6am to 9 pm. A new fast 
check-in procedure should 
give a motorway ^to- motorway 
time of just 50 minutes. The 
company is also increasing 
frequency on the Folkestone- j 
Boulogne SeaCat Service, with 
up to six returns daily. Tel: 
08705-240241. I 

Jill James 
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TREASURE- BEACH, tt«M- PMOU0H. 
Ttts Sandpiper, odrh. Rnr CUjb, 
ombum cove or gutter bat. 
14 mans FROM £4293. BASED UPON 
treasure Birch aw a comcorde out- 
bound FUSKT, WMRGfiSZORK 
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Enjoy The 
Festive Season in 


Elegant 


Surroundings 


Antkzua -tutor Bay. Gnosn rooms 
COMPLEMENT IT* SPECTACULAR, FMLM-fnNSEB 
MACH AMD IVRflUOSE WATERS. 7 WSH1S PROM 
£2275. (FREE DOINEIB- ASK FOR DEEMS). 
Grenada calabash. Take up our vert 

SKOAL OFFER ON A VERT SPCCUL DS5TBU310H. 
STAY 7 NMfflS, PAT FOR 8, FROM £1 385. 

Nevis Kkbst Pvamtxxiom. colonial 
KLECAWCE OR THE CARIBBEAN'S MOST Ml A Wi t 
bland. Stay 7 rkshts, pay for 6, from 
£1510 HALF BOARD. ' . 
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BKaPOOT TRAVEL 

NEW YEAR 

Qntty Oak* CkaHunh cstfK 
SbednMMf4ta& 
dufom 

Teh 01491 579m 


iSwHwlMkpMV. 

- MK1UBSX. MOmUCEr • 
HttMUTwiiUta 
Superb ktCBtioo on the ptoc . 
Tfci: 01983 405555 
Mbj tMotgOW 

FRANCE 

INVITATION TO 
TUSCANY. 
Romantic cottages and 
Insu rious uttaa to let w 

someofihstowSetfareM 
of Tuscany. 
1)1214295018 or 
0171 8087111 . 
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Xmas 

in the Alps 

I$2vt '100 ipct.el f-z’. ihilct df«'S 

isip-miia 

loi 71*96 2*9933 


HIMACHAL 

HELICOPTER SKIING 

SKI IN THE HIMALAYAS 
Superb potrdcr skiing in Uk 
grauen range on earth. Small 
aoup*. bust verticals. From 
D5J 575tVweek 

Tel: 0171-681-2032 

wwwJifamirtiatfore 

VAL « MBS AND<MURCWVa.qwaV 

MMd (MM. TW»M bgraK «k< er m8 
tttraoflWBjuOW* 8 ® 8 ® 
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SPAIN 


La Manga Club 
& Marbella 
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Ho&kp 


01444 401234 


GERMANY 

GERMANY OWf MM COM flgbM 
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BBitats Nok 2BG* 22. AM Ca 

O0W1M cwra 0161 ZDOO 

ASIA BOOBS ATOL 2977 IAEA. Op«H 7 
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AUSTRALIA 

ULTIMATE AUSTRALIA, New Tu N n d 6 
FS- Cermd lb* en» apecWN* for Be 
. mast prol awl nra l kWm and 
. HBriDMBr MaorM Bfaaoita. ca* to 
tmottvm oar Indim. Tmal P urt W n 

01284 7S2Z5S A0TA V5732 

NEW YORK 

W central Park Suites 

fatrbomemNewIoritay! 

S^BESUtacaaOOn-eKJmralB 
ackrin UpnvEai.atoRMUMa. 
MyFtmMM.IOBMA ... 
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W^RLD-UNK 

AroRs far JOOL coosoBdMors 
, TEL: 0171 538 8273 

INDIA 



r uMte 


LrarlDUS remott todees. WaKng, 
canoeina, nfing and whUf safaris wtti 
the wy b« guides. Supert wfldBe. 

Adventure with comfort. Cal us to cre£a 
your ideal satan. 

TetyOlfiM) 828979 Fax: 838879 

6B Pifemka RU. NbAMRA NM1 SEX 

AFRICA m 

EXCLUSIVE ™ 


SOUTH AFRICA 


CAPETOWN, CUFTON 6 LLANDUDNO. 
Houses and apartments, saa utaws. 
Tel: 0101 4088107 Roc 0181 7159231. 
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Enpy booiiy and sackaion bi smai 
wcfaahw camps a nd tadpra. 
Excelsrt game tdsudna «4h top 
guldss In opsn vatdetas, boats, 
on toot or hombaefc. Foiow tffc 
pflh • weak on a tropkel bRndL, 
Iht 01489 878593 Fte 01489 878504 
J0WT vairure TRWB. PLC 


Travel Supplement 

January 16 1999 


Do you have a holiday property to let? 

Why not advertise to over 1 mffffon wealthy 
Weekend FT readers in our 16-page pull-out & keep 
Travel Supplement on January 16 1999, 
from as little as £27 + VAT. 

Option 1- CLASSIFIED 

£40 B6r colurym cm (mono} 

£50 per column am ( colour ) {+VAT1 


Lake Maggiore 

ITALY 

- 5 Bed buddy villa 
•Maid Service 

- Swimming Pool 

* + « 

£2,000 PER WEEK 

Ai^UMtaD year round 

. 4441718734457 

eg. 4cm = £160 l*WTl 


Option 2- UNEASE 

£9 per line (min 3 lines] l+MO) 

LAKE HAfiOORE. ITALY. 5 bad homy 
vfllB. meM ssrvSce, swinrolnfl pooL 
£2.000 pw week. Amiable al yoi 
round. Tat +44 171 H73 4457. 

eg. 4 lines = £36 l+VATl 


Ring 01622 630770 
for your Pckf^s Holiday 


WALXMd A CYCLINQ HOLIDAYS, 
HSOM, SwfeU. Dry Sucre Waning 
w e o handa. ACORN ACTIVITIES 
014S 830083 - ed bnctaea 


ACTIVITY HOLIDAYS ka FaMteA 
CouptoB, Sfeipee and Graupe. ACORN 
ACTIvrTJES 01432 890083 


To reserve your advertisement, 
please complete the form below or call: 

+44 171 873 4457 

(no later than December 22 1996) 


DwdmBWsphane 

PWeebtxL tstaotwfl mane) ul£. (coni 

PROM I* 4MEX- / ws»- / msiIRWRD* / CHEQUE* {psyaUs Ur The finwdd ItaBN 
-dn as Bopdcaue 

Out cad number - — FnxWe / 


Brass sand or to this farm together «Ui law adwrttamem ax Hefcn Ayes, finsncai Ttmas. 
On» SorifMsrli Bridge, London EK1 3HL at read) us by Decernbsr 23 19BB. 

Fax: +44 171 873 3765 
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SPORT / MOTORING 


Horse racing 

Bloodstock 
HQ hardly 
a foal’s 
paradise 

Colin Cameron charts the risks facing 
‘pinhookers’ who buy and sell at 
Tattersalls auctions at Newmarket 


I n good time for tonight's 
National Lottery draw, the 
last of more than 2,600 
horses passed through the 
auction ring at Park Pad- 
docks, Newmarket, In Suffolk, 
yesterday, bringing to a close the 
two-week Tattersalls' December 
sales and the town's own season 
of speculation. 

About 1.000 of the latest draft 
were foals, all sold without 
name s. No real bint in the cata- 
logue, either, of the potential 
trouble they might bring to those 
who bought them. Calling them 
all caveat emptor would Just 
about cover it 

Tattersalls is the centre of 
Europe's bloodstock market and 
its December sales, which open 
with four days of foals, draw 
some of the bloodstock world’s 
biggest gamblers, the “pinhook- 
ers". This small band of special- 
ists was busy last week buying 
weanlings, some barely six 
months old, with the intention of 
reselling th»m again next year as 
yearlings at the ripe old age of 
one. 

Pinhookers play the market 
because they believe that they 
can pick out foals who will 
develop, by next autumn's auc- 
tion season, into yearlings full of 
racing potential and attractive to 
the market If a foal does, indeed, 
go “the right way” physically it 
can mean a handsome profit 
But foals mean risk. With foals, 
what can go wrong will. The 
front legs can grow faster than 
the hind set Or neither pair can 
grow at all. Physically, it's 
largely nature's call. Then there 
is the curse of youthftil exuber- 
ance. A paddock can seem the 
perfect nursery for the young, 
until you leave a foal in one. 

It is not only the potential 
physical Improvement of a foal in 
the months ahead that concerns 
its pinhooker. Bloodstock values 
are based on pedigree as well as 
looks. While a foal is happily 
flowering in a field, older siblings 
are hopefully winning at the 
track. Pinhookers pray that fam- 
ily exploits create premium 
demand for their own investment 
one year on. 

And, of course, don't forget the 
effect on bloodstock values of the 
economic climate. Pinhookers 
cannot really hedge against a 
market crash or currency wobble. 

I knew all this in 1991 when t 
took a share of two weanling fil- 
lies in a syndicate venture. But, 


like most pinhookers, it didn't 
stop me, either. 

The foals, “my" foals, together 
cost 5.500 guineas at the same 
Tattersalls auction, seven years 
ago. One was a daughter of the 
former top-class racehorse Per- 
sian Heights, out of a mare called 
Snowkist, the other by Common 
Grounds, out of Final Decision. 

The daughter of Persian 
Heights would become Persian 
Snow. A better name for her 
might have been “Hi-fated". The 
other filly was eventually regis- 
tered as Sweet Decision by her 
new owners, a confident billing: 

For the pair, the racecourse 
was a long way off when, they 
arrived at Shaunlara Stud and 
the care of Simon Hanson, their 
purchaser and surrogate parent 
for the year. For Persian Snow, 
there were problems almost 
Immediately. First, she showed 
signs of colic. An infection then 
developed around her navel 
whidh had to be drained of puss. 

Come the spring, and wrapped 
in three blankets with bandages 
round all four legs to keep her 
warn, Persian Snow did not 
exactly look like she would make 
an attractive sales offering later 
in the year. 

As Persian Snow recovered, 
her family was at least doing its 
best to boost her market value. 
Fyfield Flyer, her maternal 
brother, aged two, won a brace of 
good races and was shaping up 
well for a crack at prestigious 
autumn events. Come the sale, 
Persian Snow’s pedigree was at 
least hot 

But ultimately Fyfield Flyer 
flopped at Ascot as favourite in 
the Cornwallis Stakes on the Sat- 
urday before his sister’s big day 
at the Tattersalls October Year- 
ling sales. So did the market Day 
one of the auction was later 
billed as bloodstock’s own “Black 
Monday”. Persian Snow was 
knocked down to Epsom trainer 
Brooke Sanders for a modest 
5,600 guineas. 

Sweet Decision’s turn in the 
ring came after Persian Snow in 
November, at the less prestigious 
Tattersalls Autumn Yearling 
Sale. Health-wise, Sweet Decision 
had been her paddock compan- 
ion’s opposite. And she had 
grown, but only erratically. As a 
yearling she was no natural ath- 
lete. 

She saved her own mini-drama 
for the month before sale time. 
During October, Sweet Decision 



Ga m b li ng on winners at yearling auctions In Newmarket can be a greater risk than betting on the track rMrJmi 


threw a “splint”, which meant 
she developed a bone growth 
on her leg between knee and fet- 
lock. 

The final bid for the filly was a 
reflection that this aesthetic 
imperfection can cut a yearling’s 
value by up to 50 per cent - and 
the sparse crowd which gathered 
for her sale. Sweet Decision was 
Reg Payne's for just 1.400 guin- 
eas. Sold didn’t seem the right 
word as she departed for her new 
home in Somerset with Michael 
Williams. Payne’s trainer. 

P ractically giving away 
Sweet Decision did not 
help smooth the emo- 
tional farewells every 
pinhooker endures at 
this point of separation. But for 
Persian Snow worse was to come. 
The news was as abrupt as the 
blow of the auctioneer’s gaveL In 
the spring, having shown prom- 
ise on the gallops, she died with- 
out warning. The adage, what 
can go wrong, will, applies to 


young racehorses, as well as to 
foals, in this case fatally. 

A sad end to just another pin- 
hooker's hard luck story? Yes. 
but only half so. The bloodstock 
wheel of fortune barely ceases 
revolving for tragedy. 

Soon after Persian Snow's dis- 
tressing end, there was word 
from Sweet Decision's West 
Country stable. The filly, whis- 
pered those in the know, was an 
even bigger steal than her sellers 
first feared. 

Aged two and hyped. Sweet 
Decision made a promising race- 
course debut Soon she won at 
Leicester. Although I viewed It 
only from the betting shop, I still 
felt compelled to tell the cashier 
proudly I used to own her as a 
foaL Whenever she finished in 
tbe frame during two more sea- 
sons' racing. I told anyone 
nearby my part in her success. 

At four came retirement to the 
paddocks for the challenge of 
motherhood. Since then. Sweet 
Decision has been back in Han- 


son’s care. With time, nature has 
beeo kind. And there have been 
foals, two to date, the second of 
which was sold for 30,000 guineas 
last week, like its mother, at the 
December sales to pinhookers. - 

Sweet Decision herself was also 
back at Newmarket. After the 
opening week’s foals, and the 
weekend off, selling resumed on 
Monday for five days - 1,400 fil- 
lies and older mares, with a fair 
proportion in foal themselves. 

This time Sweet Decision 
entered the ring as “believed” 
pregnant to Entrepreneur, the 
2DQQ Guineas winner of 199? now 
at stud in Ireland. She faced the 
market on Wednesday morning 
as Lot 1.364. 

Someone bid 50,000 guineas, 
but that was less than her 
reserve. She's come a long way, 
has Sweet Decision. Once a pin- 
hooker’s gamble, now a mare 
with a name, looks, pedigree and 
the next generation already on 
the way. she wasn't going to be 
given away again. 


Michael Thompson-Noel 




A ll my friends are enter- 
ing next year’s London 
Marathon, or. trying to, 

for it is becoming 
harder to gain . a place on the 
starting- fine; I live in -Hotting 
BED, London's coolest neighbour- 
hood, which used to despise the 
marathon, but now everyone in 
NH wants to be among the 30.000 
runners next April 18. 

I was in. tine gym tbe other 
evening, groovin’ on the tread- 
mill, when I noticed that the 
man on the next machine was 
runnin g at least S% times fester 
th # n I was. Name of Joseph. 
Exceedingly hairy-chested- 
- Later, when we were doing our 
stretching, I asked Joseph if he 
was a professional runner. It was 
that or a serial killer, I thought. 
“Yes,” he said, in thick, zero- 
t em peratnre Russian. “Am train- 
ing for London Marathon. And 
you. my blond friend?” 

“Oh, nothing much,” I said, 
garftig at myself In a fnXHength 
mirror and wiggling my ham- 
string. *T11 be doing the . 2000 
Olympics” - I did not say which 
events - “and then calling it a 
day.” Joseph was impressed. We 
have become close buddies. 

This week the organisers of 
the London Marathon reported a 
15 per cent increase to about 
90,000 in applications from those 
wanting to compete. As well as 
my friend Joseph, they include 
Brazil’s world marathon record- 
holder, Ronaldo de Costa; 
two-time London Marathon win- 
ner Antonio Pinto; and Olympic 
champion Josia Thugwane. But, 
obviously, they also include 
thousands of hopelessly unreal 
parvenus, which is why yon 
won’t be seeing ms in the Lon- 
don Marathon. 

□ bn 

The Maldives, a cluster of Indian 
Ocean coral islands, was the 
smallest nation compe ti ng at the 
Asian Games in Thailand. But 
they have been booted out with- 
out succeeding in their humble 
aim of winning a. single soccer 
match. There are only, about 
250,000 Maldivians - all of them 
soccer-crazed - and they 
watched nervously as their team 
competed ta the Bangkok -prelim- 
inaries. But it all came to 
naught. 

So keen are the Maldivians on 
soccer that they chartered four 
Indian cargo ships to bring tons 
of extra sand and thousands of 
slabs of green grass to make 
proper soccer fields in the capi- 
tal, Male. On other islands, play- 
ers wait for low tide so they can 
get more space in which to play. 

“I worked hard on the team for 
the Asian Games.” said coach 
Solokho Vyacheslay this week. 
“I tell titan: don't eat so much 
rice, eat more protein. But every 
time I see them dining, I look at 
their plates and there is the heap 
of rice.” 

In Bangkok, there was a tiny 
Maldivian consolation. Their 
team lost 4-0 to Qatar and 3-0 to 
Tajikistan, but that was better 


t jinn Mongolia's 15-0 rout. by j 
Uzbekistan- . . - 1 

ODD . V 

This week the Associat ed Pres si 
sews agency asked its intern** 
f jnim i subscribers to nominate-* 
the top sports stories of 1998. Tb. 
refresh clients’ minds, AP listed, 
a range of big stories in randnA 
order. Perhaps you thought 198&\ 

was a quiet year, spartswise. Bat, 
it wasn’t, as Ibis abridged (ante, 
slightly rewritten) version .oft 
AFs poetical list demonstrates^ 

France toms soccer World Ciq£ 
after Brazil flop in final - 
tery over Ronaldo. Rupert Mum 
doch s BSkyB offers film far Mew 
Chester United. European soccer V 
turmoil over proposed- - Supers 
League : -•«- 

Mike Tyson regains boxing* 
licence. Euander Holyfietd. Len- 
nox Laois move towards heavy-, 
weight title unification bout j 
Marion Jones dominates women's* 
athletics. 

Mark O'Meara wins two golf 
mayors but Tiger Woods stIU No ll* 
Colin Montgomerie tains Euro* 
golfs money title for sixth straight? 
year. Pete Sampras again tri". 
umphs at Wimbledon but strugt, 
gles against Rios and Rafter for> 
top slot. Sweden, beats Italy hr 
Daois Cup final Doping - scandal, 
wrecks cycling’s Tour de 
triggering new anti-doping 
does. vJ 

Irish swimmer Michelle De' 
Bruin banned for four years far. 
tampering with drugs sample. 1 
Mika Bakkmen wins motor roc.' 
ing’s Formula One title. South 
Africa sets rugby union records;. 
Bribery allegations m Pakistani: 
cricket. England rallies to wifK, 
Test series against South Africa: 
1993-99 NBA season t hr eatened btf 
lockout Michael Jordan leads 
Chicago Bulls to another NBA?, 
title - contemplates ret ir ement :< ' 

US major league baseball staf 
Mark McGwire hits record RL 
home runs, but is criticised fon> 
using androstenedkme. New York 
Yankees win record 125 games 
and World Series. Detroit. Ret^ 
Wings capture second straight 
Stanley Cup. Sweden taka world > 
ice hockey championship. Denoaf 
Broncos win Super Bowl endxnjf 
NFC domination. - * 

Canadian snowboarder at the 
Nagano Olympics stripped of gold' 
medal far positive marijuana test! . 
then reinstated. Hermann Male* 
dominates men’s skiing with 
Olympic gold and World Cup 
overall title. Alberto Tombd 
retires. £ 

Awesome Again wins Breeders: 
Cup Classic while Real Quiet 
takes Kentucky Derby. Three . 
horses die as Earth Summit win± 
notorious Grand National steeply, 
chase at Aintree racecourse 
England. 

Quite possibly, tbe grisly- 
deaths of those three horses at 
Aintree will be seen, in retro^ 
spect, as one of the biggest Inter? 
national sports stories of 1998*. 
and help bring closer the beloved 

day when British jumps racing 1 st 
banned. 
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M ulti-purpose 
vehicles 
fMFVsi, people 
carriers or. as 
the Americans insist, mini- 
vans, gain in practicality 
what they lose in conven- 
tional good looks. Some. like 
the Renault Espace and Mit- 
subishi Space Wagon, were 
designed as MPVs. Others 
began life more humbly as 
delivery vans, becoming 
MPVs when they gained win- 
dows along the sides and 
rows of seats in what had 
been the load space. 

In the mid-1980s, when 
MPVs were the choice of a 
tiny minority only in 
Britain. Renault dominated 
with the Espace. Then, three 
years ago. Ford moved in 
with the Galaxy and Espace 
became an upmarket niche 
product. Galaxy, together 
with its near-identical VW 
Sharan and Seat Alhambra 
stablemates, swept ahead- 
Together,- Galaxy. Sharan 
and Alhambra, all made in a 
joint-venture plant in Portu- 
gal, have scored 18.486 UK 
sales so fer this year com- 
pared with 2.763 Espaces. 

But Renault, aware that 
not every family drawn to an 
MPV needs or can afford one 
as large as a Galaxy or 
Espace, launched the 
Mgga&e Scenic is months 
ago. It was a masterstroke. 
Scenic, no bigger overall 
than a M£gane hatchback 
but much roomier, with five 
seats that can be moved 
around or taken out, was an 
instant success. 

Of more than 75.000 MPVs 
sold in Britain ibte year, 
more than 32JM0 have been 
Scenics. The popularity of 
MPVs seems bound to 
increase. Car-leasing compa- 
nies report that one com- 
pany fleet in four now offers 
them. 

What is the attraction, 
apart from a huge amount of 
interior space? The high 


Motoring 


Vroom with a view 

Stuart Marshall charts the irresistible rise of people carriers 


seating position, appeals, as 
with 4x4 sports utilities, 
because it gives a command- 
ing view of the road and 
makes women drivers feel 
they are less likely to be bul- 
lied by aggressive males. 

Although MPVs now 
account for 3.7 per cent of 
the UK market, compared 
with a derisory 036 per cent 
at the start of the 1990s. they 
are still seen as a more indi- 
vidual land of car than a 
hatchback or estate. And the 
small and medium-sized 
ones - the Renault Megane 
Scenic and Ford Galaxy, for 
example - are quite like nor- 
mally shaped cars to drive. 

An MPV buyer must nev- 
ertheless adjust to two oddi- 
ties. First, he (or she) will 
not see any of the short bon- 
net from the driving seat; 
and second, there Is almost 
nothing left of the car 
behind tbe rear window. All 
this makes an MPV for less 
difficult to park than its 
bulk might suggest. Large 
external rear-view mirrors 
come in handy when revers- 
ing into confined spaces or 
up curving drives. 

Children like MPVs 
because they get a better 
view of the outside world 
than they do from a norma] 
car. They are ideal femilv 
transport, especially for the 
school run, because the 
larger models hold Six chil- 
dren - all safely belted in. 
Whenever I take my grand- 
children to their schools, 
every other vehicle In the 
car parks seems to be either 
an MPV or a large 
four-wheel drive. The MPVs 
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MtstejishPs Space Wagon: sflky-smooth, spacious and ec o nomi c^ 


with slitting passenger doors 
are particularly easy to load 
or unload when they are 
parked In a multi-storey. 

Far me, the main snag 
with an MPV is that niflicrne 
full use of- their versatility 
involves taking some of the 
seats out I find this objec- 
tionable on two counts. 
Despite what the manufac- 
turers say, the seats are usu- 
ally awkward to remove and 
in some cases so heavy to 
handle you could do yourself 
a mischief. 

A nd what on earth do 
you do with them if 
you need to convert 
yonr seven -seat er 
into a load-carrying Eve-sea- 
ter on the spur of the 
moment? This could easily 
happen. If you wanted to 
carry home a piece of furni- 
ture you happened to spot in 
an antique shop many miles 
from home, you could hardly 
leave the seats behind. The. 
Honda Shuttle was an hon- 



ourable exception because 
its third row of seats folded 
down into the floor at the 
touch of a button. This will 
also be a feature of the medi- 
um-sized Vauxhall Zaflra, 
soon to make its debat. 

Earlier this month, I sam- 
pled two of the latest MPVs 
to reach Britain - the third- 
generation Mitsubishi Spare 
Wagon and the Chrysler 
Grand Voyager turbo-dieseL 
The Space Wagon was pow- 
ered by Mitsubishi’s 24-Htre, 
147-horsepower GDI (gaso- 
line direct injection) engine 
which approaches diesel 
economy if driven on a light 
throttle and is a silky- 
smooth performer. Average 
feel consumption should be 
dose to 30mpg (9.41/lOOkm). 

Styled to look more like a 
car than a van. it has a 
roomy interior with six or 
seven seats, according to 
model, and a low enough 
roof to cross the Channel in 
Le Shuttle's double-deck 
wagons. The optional auto- 


matic transmission has eleo- 
tronics that detect different 
driving techniques . and 
adapt shifting points to suit 

On the French autoroutes 
it cruised quietly at I30kph 
(Slmph) with a great deal of 
power in hand and the 
nicely weighted power- 
assisted steering marip town 
driving and manoeuvring in 
tight places effortless. The 
ride was -particularly good. 
Lightly loaded, the Space 
Wagon dealt shock-absor- 
bently with rough lanes and 
glided over sleeping police- 
men. Heavily loaded, the 
suspension' felt a little firmer 
but the Space Wagon was 
just as comfortable, and han- 
dled with the same car-like 
confidence. 

Prices of the Space Wagon 
start at £17,795 for a GL 
manual seven-seater and go 
up to £22,485 for an auto- 
matic only GLS with six 
individual seats.- All models 
have, twin airbags, on-board 
computer, power-operated 
windows and door mirrors 
and three-point belts for 
each seat Tbe GLX and GLS 
versions have air condition- 
ing and anti-lock brakes. A 
satellite navigation system 
with full-colour, eye-level 
read-out Is a £999 optional 
extra on any Space Wagon, 

The Chrysler Voyager and 
Grand Voyager are for buy- 
ers — the UK prime mlnistar 
among than - who reckon 
-that IT you are going to have 
an MPV, it might as well be 
a really big one. Until now, 
the Choice of engine hna 
been limited to a petrol Z5- 
litre four-cylinder or a 3.3- 


litre V8. The former felP- 
over worked, the latter was. 1 
muscular but rather thirsty*-' 
for Europeans paying four' 1 
times as much as Americans'! 
for their petroL 

So, Chrysler has just intro* 
duced much more frugal ver J . 
sions of both five-sea* Vay^ 
ager and seven-seat Grand 4 
Voyager, powered by an-' 
indirect-injection 2. 5-litrc 
turbo-diesel engine frorf.i 
Italy. Typically, it produces'* 
ample pulling power at quite? 
low revs, allowing a 
light-footed driver to' achieve. 1 
up to 35mpg (around 8i/i 
100km). Only nwnmi tranSf. - 
mission is available but the* 
five-speed gearbox is pteaAi 
ant and, used freely, prcM 
vides brisk acceleration.' 
High gearing - almost’. 
SOmpb per X,000rpm In fifth ■ 

- makes motorway cruising-* 
as relaxed as It is econ- 1 
raniral 

The Grand Voyager 2.5 Tl?' 

I tried was massively capa - 
cious. It was easy to drive, If 1 
rather van-like, with the tun’ 
bo-diesel sounding refined, 
providing it was not allowed 
to labour in high gear. Prices^ 
of these very large MPVsT 
which are made in the U& 
bat assembled in Austria? 
are spectacularly compete ■ 
ttve. startitig at £19,820 for a • 
Voyager, and £21,920 far a' 
Grand Voyager. 

They include air conditiou 1 - 
lng, anti-lock brakes, power- * 
adjustable and fold-flat doot 
mirrors and captain's chairs 
(they swivel round to face 1 
backwards) for driver and* 
front passenger. . ^ 
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What’s on 
around the 
world 

M AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 
RQksmusoum 
Tel: 31-20-673 2121 

• Adriaen de Vries ( 1566-1626 ): 
UnpertaJ Sculptor. Major exhibition 
cstebrating the work of the Dutch 
sculptor, who worked for Emperor 
Rudolf H and other European courts. 
Around 40 bronzes wilt be on display, 
borrowed from public and private 
collections In Europe and the US; from 
Ota 12 to Mar 14 

•*.Shakuda- display of Asiatic objects 
highly popular in Europe and imported 
krtarge quantities by the Dutch East 
Mdia Company. Mainly they were 
luxury goods such as sword huts and 
tobacco boxes; to Apr 5 
y #n7he Festival of Lithography; 

• ; celebration of the 200th anniversary of 
■ toe discovery of lithography. Includes 

• works from the collection by 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Cdzanne. Manet, 
and Dutch artists including Van Gogh: 

•- .. to Jan 10 

■ ■ ■ ; VAvan Gogh in toe Rijksmusoum: 

./« ing the period of the Van Gogh 
:■ • 4 lEtseum’s closure for renovation and 
■ r Wilding work, a selection of its finest 
holdings will be exhibited in the 
Rijksmuseum's South Wing; to Mar 7 

ii 

OPERA 

r Netherlands Opera, Het 

• Muziektheater 

' Tel: 31-20-551 3911 

- ; The Queen of Spades: by Tchaikovsky. 

• Conducted by Semyon Bychkov tii a 

. ; new staging by Lev Dodin; Dec 14, 17 

: ■ BARCELONA 

EXHfBmONS 
Fundacili Joan Mr6 

To/: 34-93-329 1908 
www-bcn.fimfro.es 
Magritte: exhibition celebrating the 
centenary of the artist's birth. Includes 
" more than 90 paintings and SO 

• photographs; to Feb 7 

.(Bail Picasso 
- 'f« 34-3-319 6310 

- iffitasso - Engravings 1900-1942: 

’ temporary exhftxtion with more than 
' 250 works from the Mus6e Picasso In 

Paris, it presents Picasso's engravings 
as a diary, and follows the different 
themes and techniques' that Wormed 

- -■ his work; - to Apr 4 . . 

. - i BERLIN 

CONCERTS 

■ . Konzerthaus . . 

Tpl; 49-30-203090 

• Berlin Symphony Orchestra: . 
conducted by Otto Rutharibecg in 
Mendelssohn's Pauius oratorio, with 
fte Pro Musics Chofc; Dec 12 

. • Recital by soprano FeUdty Lott and 
raezzoaoprano Ann Murray, of woiks . 
by, Purcee, Scfkanam and others. With 
• pianist Graham Johnson; Dec 17 

• Rundfijnk-Stiiforteoichester Beriire . 

- Anducted by Robin Gritton in 

■ •• jltawWs Messiahs with the 
y fitindfunkchor Berlin; Dec 14 

• BIRMINGHAM 

EWHiBmoN : 

Blnnlngham Ito w wa and Ait 

^ ‘f! T&44-121 -235 2834 

Sir Edward Bume^lones: comprising 
i more than 200 works, including 
’ ’ tapestries and iewefiery as weH as 
■ . patirtings; to Jan 17. than touring 

■ BONN 

EXHIBITION 

Kunst- und AussteUungshalle der 
BondesrepubGR Deutschland 
Td: 49-228-917 1200 
www.taft~bonn.cfe 

High Renaissance in the Vatican: Art 
and Culture at toe Papal Court 
(1503-34). The earty 16th century saw 
Rome establish itself as the centre of . 
aft in Europe: toe Vatican 
commissioned work from such great 
artists as Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo and Raphael. This 
exhibition displays some of toe 
tterpisces that resulted, as weH as 
tiling the contexts in which they 
i produced: to Apr 11 

'4 CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 
Art Institute Of Chicago 
Tel: 1-312-4433600 

vwwjrtic.edu - 

Mery Cassatt: Modem Woman. 125 
p ai n ti ngs, drawings and prints by the - 
only American feinted to exhibit tit the 
Impressionist exhtoittons in Paris. 

Otosety assoetated-with Degas, Monet 
and Pisano, to later Ws she became a 
celebrated coBector ^aral patron: to 
Jan 10 

OPBiA 

Lyric Opera of Chicago .. 

TtiC 1-312-6322244 

www.brfeoper8.org 
Rise and Fall of the City of. 

Mahegonny. by Kurt Wsffl. libretto by 
tetott BmchL Conducted by Sylvaln 
Gambraltog. with a cast including 
Catherine MaflSano and Ktin Begley; .. 
Dec 13 

M DUBLIN - ; 

me 

Theatre 

-1-878 7222 

: by Sheridan. New ■ . . 
•^srooucuorr directed by 

yf »(ad designed by ^ - 
^ r uahtirro by Trevor Dawson, to Jan 23 



Magritte; to Feb 7 


Ham ManOng^ portrait of Maria Porfinart, m the Vn Eyck to BrueghaT aahBiWon at New York's MetropoOtan Museum of Art 


travels to Italy for the first time since 
1900; from Oecr76 to Jan.24 


lighting by Trevor Dawson; to Jan 23 

— 

4 FLORENCE 

ri- LiDawfeoftrBmeB&io: Leonardoda 

* J VtocTS 1«a 

mistress of Duka Ludovico of MBan 






r 




■ FRANKFURT 

EXH©rnoNs 
ScHrn KimsthaBe 
. Tef: 49-59-299 8820 

• . Abarto Giacometti: retrospective of 
work by the Swiss sculptor and 
painter. Also featuring pitots and 
drawings, the exhfoitfon charts 
Giacometti’s artistic output from his 
early years to 1920s Paris to Ns death 
to 1966; to Jan 3 

• Treasures from King Zhao Mo: Ktog 
Zhao lio’s tomb, sealed to 122 BC, 
was accidentally discovered in 1983 by 
construction workers. This exhibition 
displays toe many treasures buried 
there, the first time they have been 
seen in the west; to Jan 22 

OPERA 
Oper Frankfurt 
Tfet 49-69-21237 999 
www.frankfurt-buskiess.de/oper 
m Die Zaubernote: by Mozart. 
Conducted by Guido Johannes 
Rumstadt in a staging by Alfred 
Ktrchner. With a cast including Britta 
Stalimeisier and Kirsten Blanck; 

Dec 12 

. • Eugene Onegin: by Tchaikovsky. 
Conducted by Catherine RGckwardt to 
a staging by Rosamund Gilmore, with 
sets and costumes by Carl Friedrich 
Oberte; Dec 13 

■ HELSINKI 

OPERA 

Finnish National Opera 
Tek 358-9-403 021 

Anna Botena: by Donizetti. Conducted 
by Maurttio Borbactoi in a new staging 
by Jussi Tapda, with designs by Anna 
Kontek. The title role is sung by Rfikka 
Hakola/Cyntitla Makris; Dec 14, 17 

■ HONGKONG 

DANCE 

Sha Tin Town HaO 

Swan Lake: by Tchaikovsky. Performed 
. by tite Kirov Ballet; Dec 12 

■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITION 

Museum of Fine Arts, Houston 
Tat 1-713-639 7750 
www.mfah.org 
Brassal: "The Eye of Paris. A 
retrospective of BrassaTs work that 
coincides with the 100th anniversary of 
his birth. Includes photographs taken 
during nocturnal wanderings with the 
flfineur and poet L6on Paul Fugue; to 
Feb 28 

■ LAUSANNE 

exhibition 

Musfee Cantonal des Beaux-Arts 
Tak 41-21-312 8332 
Courbet - artist and promoter more ... 
than 70 paintings by Gustave Courbet 
(18i9-77). indudtog landscapes, 
portraits and nudes. The exhi bition - 
concentrates upon Courbet’s artistic 
output after 1855, especially that 
produced during Ws exfle ip . 

Switzerla nd; to Feb 21 : 

1 LISBON 

EXHIBITION 


Rndagao Arpad Szenes - Vieira da 
. SBva ^ . 

Tek 351-1-388 0044 
Alberto Giacom etti : Arpad Szenes and 
Vieira da SSva met Giacometti to toe 
1930s, through gaBery owner Jeanne 
Bucher. The 19 sculptures and 20 
drawings on display here are loaned by 
the Maeght Foundation, Satot-PauL 
and include such famous pieces as 
Femme de Venise and Homme qui 
mantoe; to Jan 31 


■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
Barbican Hati 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
www.barblcanujrg.uk 

• Candtde: the Inventing America 
series continues with toe London 
Symphony Or c hestra, conducted by 
Kent Nagano, presenting a concert 
performance of Leonard Bernstein’s 
1955 musical Cast tociudes Patricia 
Routtedge; Dec 18. 

• London Symphony Orchestra: Sir 
Colin Davis conducts a series of works 
by Bgan Dec 13 

EXHIBITIONS 
National GaBery 

Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Mirror Image: Jonathan MIBer on 
Reflection. Show expkxtog toe 
representation of mirrors to art, curated 
by Mffler and featuring loans from 
public and private coflections; to 
Dec 13 

Royal Academy of Arts 
Tek 44-171-300 8000 

• Picasso: Sculptor and Painter in 
Clay. This first major exhtofflon of 
Picasso's ceramics w91 include around 
100 pieces, many of which have never 
before been exhibited; to Jan 1 

• The Au Bak Ling Coflection: 100 
Masterpieces of Imperial Chinese 

' Ceramics, 12th to 18th Centuries. 
Includes works from the Song, Yuan, 
Ming and Qtog dynasties; to Dec 20 

Tate Gallery 
Tat 44-171-887 8000 

• John Singer Sargent large-scale 
retrospective containing 150 paintings, 
including major public and private 
loans. Includes late landscapes and 
American and British society portraits; 
to Jan 17 . 

• Turner to the Alps: (mdertaken to 
1802, this was Turner’s fast vis# to 
continental Europe. The exhibition 
contains 68 works on paper, revealing 
tiie artist's ihftfal impressions of the 
.landscapes he .encountered; to Feb 14 

Victoria and Abort Museum 
Tat 44-177-938 8500 

• Aubrey Beardsley; more than 200 
drawings, print s , pesters and books 
created during the brief period of the 
artist's fame; to Jan 10 

• GrinBng Gtobcns and the Art of 
Carving: drawings, carvings and 
refigioifi refiefs are displayed alongside 
the Cossmo panel, commissioned by 
Charles H and toe woodcarver’s 
masterpiece; to Jan 31 

OPERA 

English National Opera, .London 
CoSseum 

jet 44-771-632 8300 
XaTtavtata fay VerdL Jonathan Maoris 
. production indudes Sandra Ford and 
Christopher ScbttKlones among toe 


J 


cast Paul Daniel conducts; Dec 12 

THEATRE 

Lyttelton Theatre 

Tek 44-171-928 2252 

Betrayal: by Harold Pinter. Trevor Nunn 

directs Pinter's 1978 play, with a cast 

including Anthony Calf and Imogen 

Stubbs; Dec 14, 15. 16, 17 

■ LOS ANGELES 

OPERA 

L_A Opera, Dorothy Chandler 
Pavilion 

Tel: 1-213-365 3500 
Fantastic Mr Fox: world premiere of 
Tobias Picker’s opera based on Roald 
Dahl's story. With a libretto by Donald 
Sturrock and designs by Gerald Scarfe. 
Cast includes Gerald Finley and 
Susanna Guzman as Mr and Mrs Fox; 
Dec 12, 15 

■ MANCHESTER 

CONCERT 

Bridgewater Hall 

Tek 44-161-907 9000 

Halte Orchestra: performing Elgar/ 

Payne’s Symphony No.3. Mark Elder 

conducts; Dec 17 

■ MILAN 

EXHIBITION 
Pinacoteca di Brera 
La Dama con I'ErmelGno: Leonardo da 
VmcTs 1489 portrait of tins young 
mistress of Duke Ludovico of Milan 
travels to Italy for the first time since 
1800; to Dec 13, then transferring to 
Florence 

■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 
Phflharmonie Gasteig 
Tek 49-89-5481 8181 

• Munich Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Daniele Gatti in works 
by Berg, Wagner and Hindemith. With 
mezzosoprano Marilyn Schmiege; Dec 
16, 17. 18 

• Rundfunkorchester des Bayerischen 
Ftendfunks: conducted by Heinz 
Hennig in weeks by Bach, Schubert 
and Mendelssohn-Bartooidy; 

Dec 13 

• Tschaflrowsky-Symphonte-Orchester 
des Moskauer Rundfunks: conducted 
by Vladimir Fedossejew in works by 
Dvorak and Tchaflcovsky. With cello 
soloist Mlscha Maisky; Dec 15 

EXHIBITIONS 
Haus der Kunst 

Tel: 49-89-211270 

• Lyonel Feininger (1B71-1956): From 
Gekneroda to Manhattan. First 
comprehensive retrospective of the 
Germ an- American painter, who was 
forced to leave Germany during the 
1930s and subsequently worked in 
New York. The 120 works on display 
include important public and private 
loans, and paintings by some of 
Fetningeris contemporaries; to 

Jan 24 

• The Night exploring toe 
development of the nocturne, or night 
time scene, to western art from the 
15th to the 20th century. Includes early 
examples by artists including Cranach, 
baroque works by Caravaggio and his 
foBowers, and works by the German 
romantics. Other artists represented 
include Goya, Munch. Max Ernst and 


■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Muspum 

Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenhekn.org 
1999, Rendezvous: in their holdings of 
artworks from 1900 to 1945, the 
Guggenheim and the Centre Georges 
Pompidou are remarkably similar, with 
one often owning a prefimtoary study 
for a painting In the collection of the 
other. The closure of the latter 
museum has created the occasion for 
this exhibition, which brings together 
related works by the same artist, or 
works by different artists on the same 
theme; to Jan 24 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
www.metmuseum.org 

• Clay into Art Selections from the 
Contemporary Ceramics Collection. 61 
pieces from toe museum’s collection, 
demonstrating tiie breadth of style 
characteristic of post-war ceramics; to 
May 30 

• Degas Photographs: bringing 
together 35-40 photographs, most of 
which were made in the 1890s. Mainly 
they are figure studies, self-portraits 
and portraits of the artist's circle; to 
Jan 3 

• From Van Eyck to Brueghel: Early 
Netherlandish Paintings. Almost 100 
paintings from the collection, exhibited 
together for the first time; to Jan 3 

• Heroic Armour of the Italian 
Renaissance: Filippo Negron and His 
Contemporaries. Includes more titan 60 
richly decorated suits of armour, worn 
by Renaissance kings and captains. 

■ Indudes public and private loans; to 
Jan 17 

• Letters in Gold: Ottoman 
Calligraphy from the SaWp Sabanci 
Collection, Istanbul. 70 objects ranging 
from the 15to to toe 20th century; to 
Dec 13 

• Louis Comfort Tiffany, celebrating 
toe 150th anniversary of toe artist’s 
birth, this exhibition, drawn from the 
museum's collection, includes 
leaded-glass windows and lamps, 
vases, furniture, enamels and jewellery; 
to Jan 1 

• Mary Cassatt Drawings and Prints. 
Coinciding with a major retrospective 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Metropolitan Museum has organised 
an exhibition of most of its extensive 
collection of Cassatt’s work; to Jan 24 

Museum of Modem Art 

Tek 1-212-708 9480 
wwwjnoma.org 

• Jackson Pollock: first US 
retrospective of the Abstract 
Expressionist since 1967. Including 
more than 100 paintings and 50 works 
on paper, the show promises to be a 
highlight of the New York art calendar; 
to Feb 2, then transferring to London 

• Mlrd's Black and Red Series: A 
New Acquisition in Context Joan 
Mirb's 1938 Black and Red Series, 
consist tog of 8 etchings, is a recent 
addition to MoMA’s permanent 
collection. It is displayed alongside 
works by contemporaries including 
Dali, Ernst, Picasso and Man Ray; to 
Feb 2 

Pierpont Morgan Library 
Tek 1-212-685 0008 
Charles Dickens - A Christmas Carat 
the manuscript of Dickens's novel is 
the centrepiece of this holiday 
exhibition. Also on view are several 
other items relating to the wok; 
to Jan 3 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 

Tel: 1-212-362 6000 
www.metopem.org 

• Die ZauberflOte: by Mozart Laura 
Aikto, Matthias Goeme and Franz-Josef 
Sefig make their Met debuts in John 
Cox’s production. Charles Mackerras 
conducts; Dec 14, 17 

• La Travlata: by Verdi. Production by 
Franco Zeffirelli with a cast including 
Ainhoa Arteta and Roberto Aronica. 

. Carlo Rizzi conducts; Dec 12 

• Lucia di Lammermoor by Donizetti.- 
New production by Nicolas JoSi. Ruth 
Ann Swenson sings toe title role and 
Carlo Rizzi conducts; Dec 15, 18 

■ OTTAWA 

EXHIBITION 

.National Gallery of Canada 
Tel: 1-613-990 1985 
Songs on Stone: James McNeill 
Whistler and the Art of Lithography. 
Around 200 works by the American 
expatriate, including draw togs, etchings 
and paintings; to Jan 3 

■ PARIS 

CONCERT 

SaDe Playel 

Tel: 33-1-4561 6589 

Orchestra de Paris: conducted by 

Wolfgang SawalHsch in works by 

Beethoven. With soprano Susan 

Anthony and mezzo-soprano Magana 

LJpovsek; Dec 12 

EXHIBITIONS 

Grand Palais 

Tek 33-1-4413 1730 

Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master of 

the Renaissance. 50 paint togs, many of 

them on loan from churches and 

museums in Italy; to Jan il 

Muses cfOrsay 
Tef: 33-1-4049 4814 
wwwJ4usee-Orsay.fr 

• Millet/Van Gogh: display of 85 
works brought together to demonstrate 
the Influence of Millet on the work of 
Van Gogh; to Jot 3 

• Stephane MallarmS (1842-1898): 
retrospective exploring the work of the 
French Symbolist poet, and Ws 
influential relationships with his 
contemporaries; to Jan 3 

Musde du Louvre 

Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 
www.louvre.fr 

Portraits from Roman Egyptr touring 
exhibition of mummy portraits, 
originated at toe British Museum. 

Painted on wooden panels, linen 
shrouds and plaster masks, they were 


created during the first three centuries 
of Roman role in Egypt; to Jan 4 

OPERA 

Qpfra National de Paris, OpSra 
BastiHe 

Tek 33-1-4473 1300 
www.apefa-de-paris.fr 
The Merry Widow: by Franz Leh&r. 
Conducted by Armto Jordan and with a 
cast Including Frederica von Stade and 
Hakan Hagegard; Dec 12 

Theatre des Champs Elysdes 

Tek 33-1-4952 5050 
The Magic Flute: by Mozart 
Jean-Claude Maigoire conducts and 
the staging is by Pierre Constant With 
La Grande Ecurie et la Chambre du 
Roy and toe MaWse du Centre de 
Musi qua Baroque de Versailles; Dec 
13. 15, 18 

■ PHILADELPHIA 

EXHIBITION 

Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-215-763 8100 
www.philamuseum.Qrg 
Delacroix: The Late Work. Organised to 
celebrate the 200 th anniversary of toe 
artist’s birth, this exhibition, first seen 
in Parte, ‘includes 70 paintings and 40 
works on paper, to Jan 3 

■ PRAGUE 

DANCE 

National Theatre of Prague 

Tel: 4202-2108 0131 
www.anet.cz/nc/ 

The Nutcracker by Tchaikovsky, in a 
staging by Russian choreographer Juri] 
Grigorovic, with sets and costumes by 
Simon Vlrsatedze; Dec 17, 18 

OPERA 

National Theatre of Prague 

Tel: 420-2-2108 0131 

www.anet czJnd 

The Devil and Kate: by Dvorak. 

Conducted by Jan Stych in a staging 

by Marten Chudovsky, with sets and 

costumes by Adolf Bom; Dec 12 

THEATRE 

National Theatre of Prague 
Tel: 420-2-2108 0131 
wwwjnetcz/nd 

The Servant of Two Masters: by Carlo 
Goldoni. Directed by Ivan Rajmont; 

Dec 18 


■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 
Palazzo defle Esposoaonl 

Tel: 39-06-474 5903 
Valori Plastici: taking its title from that 
of a short-lived magazine published by 
Roman art dealer Mario Brogiio, this 
show includes sculpture and paintings, 
mainly by Italian artists, but also 
including little-known works by 
Picasso, Klee and Grosz; to Jan 18 

Palazzo Ruspofi 

Tel: 39-6-6830 7344 . 

www.palazzonjspoll.it 

The Denis Mahon Collection: last stop 

for the touring exhibition of more than 

80 Italian baroque paintings collected 

by Denis Mahon. Includes works by 

Guercino; to Jan 15 

■ SAN FRANCISCO 

OPERA 

San Francisco Opera, War Memorial 
Opera House 

Tel: 1-415-864 3330 
www.sfopera.com 

Peter Grimes: by Britten. Conducted 
by Donald Run nicies in a staging by 
John Copley, with sets by Carl Toms. 
The title rote is sung by Thomas 
Moser; Dec 13 

■ TOKYO 

EXHIBITION 

Metropolitan Museum of 

Photography 

Tel: 81-3-3280 0031 

Love's Body: Rethinking Naked and 

Nude to Photography. Includes works 

by Alfred SOegBtz, Robert 

Mapplethorpe and Catherine Opie; to 

Jan 17 

■ VIENNA 

OPERA 

Staatsoper 

Tek 43-1-51444 2960 

• Aida: by Verdi. Conducted by Vkrtti, 
with a cast including Olga Borodina 
and Maria Guieghina; Dec 13, 16 

• Le Propheta by Meyerbeer. 
Conducted by Vkrtti; Dec 12, 15 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
wwwuiga.gov 

• Bernini's Rome: Italian Baroque 
Terracottas from the State Hermitage 
Museum, St Petersburg; to Jan 18 

• Edo: Art to Japan 1615-1868. 
Consisting of almost 300 works; this 
exhibition provides a comprehensive 
survey of Japanese art produced 
during the prosperous and peaceful 
Edo period; to Feb 15 

• Van Gogh’s Van Goghs: 70 
paintings loaned by the Van Gogh 
Museum in Amsterdam. Includes such 
icons as The Potato Eaters (1885); to 
Jan 3 

Phillips Collection 
Tel: 1-202-387 2151 
Impressionists in Winter Effets de 
Neige. Inspired by Sisley’s Snow at 
Louveclennes, this display includes 62 
works from 44 collections; to Jan 3 

■ ZURICH 
EXHIBITION 
Kunsthaus Ziaich 
Tel: 41-1-251 6765 

Max Beckmann and Parte: more than 
100 masterpieces of modem art from 
public and private collections around 
toe world; to Jan 3 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustln 
e-maiksusannaJustinOfLcom 
Additional fetings supplied tty 
ArtBase, tefc 31-20*64 6441 
e-mafbartbaseOpLnet 
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Wall Street 


London 


Titans go into 
the confessional 

Top names admit there is little cause 
for optimism next year, says John Anthers 


E ddie George un- 
wrapped his Christ- 
mas present for the 
market this week 
but investors gave the luke- 
warm response of a 10-year- 
old who has been given a set 
of handkerchiefs by an aunt. 

The governor of the Bank 
of England might have 
expected a more enthusiastic 
reception to the half-point 
cat In domestic interest 
rates. After all, a couple of 
weeks ago, analysts bad 
been expecting either a quar- 
ter-point reduction or no 
change at aO. But a steady 
ratcheting up of expectations 
has developed this month, 
rather as the appearance of 
wrapped Christmas presents 
round the tree whets the 
avarice of children. 

By the start of this week, 
some were starting to talk of 
three-quarters of a point, or 
even a AiQ paint, off rates. 
The economic d«ta ar>ri the 
statements from the corpo- 
rate sector had been so 
gloomy as to appear to 


But couldn’t you do better? asks Philip Coggan 


F or the first tune in 
weeks, there is a dis- 
tinct taste of fright 
on Wall Street. As 
winter weather at last came 
to New York, so also did 
news of alarming falls In 
sales from a range of Amer- 
ica's corporate titans, along 
with the end of the market's 
brief inriiqp summer. 

The 9 ,374.27 which the 
Dow hit at the beginning of 
Thanksgiving week is 
looking a little distant. Trad- 
ers are certainly not back to 
the raw terror that held the 
market through much of 
August and September. That 
is demonstrated by the con- 
tinuing stream of mergers 
and acquisitions, and the 
even greater stream of gos- 
sip that more deals are to 
come. 

But the final month of the 
quarter brings with it “pre- 
announcements’’. when com- 
panies that are plainly on 
course to disappoint the ana- 
lysts own up to the Street 
early. It is known as “confes- 
sion season". This week has 
seen a trail of corporate sup- 
plicants looking for forgive- 
ness. Most, alarmingly, have 
come from some of the safest 
and most reliable traditional 
blue-chip stocks. 

Companies tumbling 
because of fears about their 
chances of increasing reve- 
nues next year have 
included a swathe of 
branded consumer products 
giants including Coca-Cola, 
Gillette, and Procter & Gam- 
ble. All have vast interna- 
tional businesses and the 
kind of brand names that 
were supposed to make them 
all but immune to recession. 

Add to this list Merck, still 
the biggest US pharmaceuti- 
cals company, which took 
the opportunity on Thursday 
'to douse optimism about its 
hopes for next year, and 
Union Carbide, the chemi- 
cals conglomerate which did 
the same earlier in the week, 
and things do not look 
healthy. Utility companies 
also warned that the fourth 
quarter would be disappoint- 
ing because the good 
weather for much of the US 
has cut electricity power 
consumption. 

Perhaps most impressive 
was Wednesday's announce- 
ment from J.P. Morgan, the 
investment banking power- 
bouse, that it expects to earn 
less in the present quarter 
than it did in the last 
As Morgan depends on the 


Weakening brand loyalty? 

MMghfed average of Cora-Gota. Proctor a Gamble end Stotts 

ratefire&j the SSP Compete 



movements of capital mar- 
kets, ifhich nearly melted 
down In the third quarter 
and have done little but rally 
in the fourth, this was quite 
an achievement 

But it is the performance 
of the consumer products 
giants that gives greatest 
cause for concern in the long 
term. While they are all 
great companies, they no 
longer look recession-proof. 

It is hard to see how any 
of them can resume the kind 
of growth that would justify 
their present multiples, and 
the nature of their business 
means that their bad news 
probably foreshadows prob- 
lems for the rest of the mar- 
ket. Coca-Cola, the biggest 
brand name in the world. Is 
the best example. It endured 
one of the sharpest correc- 
tions of any big company 
during the summer, as the 
chart shows. 

It snapped back during the 
October rally but never 
reclaimed its highs. Yester- 
day it admitted that several 
of its “key" markets - 
including Brazil, Germany, 
Japan, Russia and south-east 
Asia - had been “impacted 
by economic uncertainty and 
volatility". 

As a result, its earnings 
per share will be almost 20 
per cent lower than Wall 
Street estimates this quarter, 
and its shares felt the fall 
heat, falling 5.4 per cent to 
S62% at the opening. This 
puts it more than 20 per cent 
below its high of almost $89. 

It was vulnerable to such a 
foil because it remained at a 
massive multiple - 45 times 
its historic earnings. This is 
roughly double the average 
price-earnings ratio for the 


Standard & Poor's 500 index. 

Such a rating nukes sense 
for growth stocks that look 
nvp increasing their profits 
consistently, most obviously 
at the moment in the high- 
tech sector. But the pros- 
pects for swift growth in soft 
drinks are limited. 

That multiple is being paid 
for the defensive qualities of 
reliably huge revenues and 
for Coke's marketing bril- 
liance, but not' for the pros- 
pect of growth. This is why 
it is so damaging that Coke 
is wanting on revenues. 

But Coke is not alone in 
trading cm a very optimistic 
multiple. Procter is Gamble, 
which also had an awful 
week but is only 10 per cent 
off its high, trades at a mul- 
tiple of 30 while Gillette, 
which is more than 30 per 
cent below its peak, is on 45. 
the same multiple as Coke. 

It was not all bad news for 
the equity markets this 
week. Bond yields continued 
to plummet and the yield on 
the benchmark 30-year Trea- 
sury bond forced its way 
below 5 per cent for the first 
time in the two decades that 
it has been traded. 

That, however, was mainly 
because of pessimism about 
the global outlook. Such low 
bond yields have helped to 
sustain the still massive 
multiples of the global con- 
sumer products companies. 
But there is precious little 
else to support them. 

Dow Jonas bid Average 


domand decisive action. 

Figures on manufacturing 
output released on Monday, 
showed that ft fell 0.4 per 
in October and 0.7 per 
cent on a rolling three- 
month basis, the sharpest 
(frfs (hu» in almost four years. 
Meanwhile, a survey from 
the British Retail Consor- 
tium indicated that high 
street sales in November 
were 0.4 per cent lower 
than in the same month in 
1997.' 

The effect of the slowing 
economy on the corporate 
sector was shown by a con- 
tinuing stream of profit 


than our (M per cent fore- 
cast," says Michael Saun- 
ders, UK economist at Salo- 
mon . Smith Bamey/Citi- 
bank. 

“With falling underlying 
infla tion and failing .mort- 
gage rates, the headline 
retail prices index is likely 
to fell below 1 per cent dur- 
ing 1999." If so, that would 
be the first time inflation 
had fan«i that low since the 
early 1960s. 

The result should be that 
interest rates fen much fur- 
ther than people bad been 
CT ptyttng only a few months 
ago. The short sterling 


warnings, or downgrades of future, the market’s vehicle 
forecasts by analysts, for speculating on interest 


Among the leading stocks 
affected was British Airways 
but several smaller groups 
were also hit. Including 
Prism Rail, Royal Doulton 
and David S .Smith- 
Economists are revising 
down their forecasts rapidly 
for next year. “There are 
still risks that growth in 
1999 will be even weaker 


rate changes, points to 5.5 
per cent by the end of nest 
year but Ian Scott, European 
strategist at Lehman 
Brothers, is looking to 4.5 
per cent (which probably 
means mortgage rates below 
6 per cent) in 12 months’ 
time. 

While those levels seem 
remarkable by the standards 
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Wgh e x pectations under the tree . 

of recent history, remember 
that interest rates across the 
rest of Europe have been 
brought down to 3 per cent - 
and seem likely to fell fur- 
ther next year. That should 
provide a level or support for 
the market, especially as 
institutional investors seem 
already to have accumulated 
a hefty amount of cash. 

Another factor that might 
help bolster the markets is 
takeover activity: The corpo- 
rate sector has rediscovered 
the urge to merge that it. lost 
temporarily during the mar- 
ket plunge of mid-July to 
early October. • J " 

Scottish Power announced . 
a deal with US utility Pacifi- 
Coip; British Aerospace is 
expected 'to announce a~ 
link-up with Dasa of Ger- * 
many stone time soon; while 
the big deal of the week was 
the merger oflong rumoured 
takeover target Zeneca with, 
Astra of Sweden. 

In a world of slow growth 
and low inflation, it is very 
difficult for companies to 
increase revenwfcs.^ Many 
have gone through several 
rounds of cost-cutting 
already in the 1990s,- there is 
little fit left to discard. 
Merging two companies 
together, and eliminating 
duplicated services, offers 
one of the few routes to 
profit improvement. 

Whether it will necessarily 
rejuvenate the stock market ' 
is another matter: Many of 
the recent deals have been 
all-paper affairs, which 
means no premium was paid 
for control and no new cash 
was injected into the mar- 
ket 

And Lehman Brothers, in 
a study of four sectors that 


had been particularly prone 
.to merger activity - pharma- 
ceuticals, oils, telecoms, and 
beverages and tobacco - 
found there was no evidence 
- that such actions were a 
sotfree of stork market out-, 
performance. 

In any case, investors evi- 
dently took little heart from 
tins week’s deals or the rate 
cut, as theFTSE 100 index 
shed 118A points yesterday 
to end the week at 5.54L7. 
The International back- ' 
ground did not help. With a 
profits warning from the" 
Swedish mobile telephone 
group Ericsson and the rum- 
bling-impeachment process 1 
involving President Bfll Clin- 
ton. . ■■■■' 

. • ■» • • • 

B 6ttd yields dropped, 

' vrittr- the bench- 
mark 30-year -yield 
foiling below 5 per 
eent The spread of corporate 
bonds over government debt 
.rose as investors showed 
signs of returning to the 
preference for safe havens 
thaty marked August and 
September. 

Trading is now expected to 
be quiet until the endoftbe 
year as markets prepare for 
the introduction of Qie euro. 
But, before the year, ends, 
one should say goodbye to 
the companies that are. due 
to depart the FTSE 100 index 
after the quarterly review. 

Nycomed Amersham, the 
.healthcare group and British 
Land drop out as do tech 
groups Sema and .Misys. 
Back in come Dixons and 
Hanson, and tobacco groups 
Imperial and Gaflaher. Fags, 
retailing and builders? Real 
ghosts of Christmas past 
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T he past year has offered 
something, at different 
times, to almost all 
kinds of investors: bulls 
and bears, speculators and the 
risk-averse. So, in looking back 
at the predictions I made 12 
months ago, I can boast that I 
hit 'some bull's-eyes - but I also 
have to confess that, in some 
respects. I veered quite wide of 
the mark. 

In UK equities, the challenge 
then was to Judge if investors 
were over-estimating the pros- 
pects for growth and, if so, were 
share prices vulnerable to an 
unexpected earnings crunch? 
Optimism ruled at the beginning 
of 1998 but I warned that, in a 
year's time, we just might be 
assessing seriously the prospects 
for a 1999 recession. Alas, how 
right; indeed, it might be that 
the recession has begun. This, 
arguably, is why the Bank of 
England ent another half a per- 
centage point to! its repo rate on 
Thursday. 

Meanwhile the consensus fore- 
cast from l/B/E/S, the earnings 
data compiler, for UK earnin gs 
per share growth has been, down- 
graded progressively from 11 per 
cent in January to zero, or even 
slightly negative, now. Overall, 
this has scarcely seemed to mat- 
ter, although there have been 
some wild swings between the 
individual sectors, with same of 
the big telecoms stocks doubling 
while many industrials have 
crashed. 

The search for residual growth 
- or, foiling that, for defensive 
qualities - has grown more 
intense*. The blue chips in the 
FTSE 100 index, 1 suggested. 
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Europe tops the table 

But clouds are darkening the economic outlook 


would follow the Dow Jones 

Industrial Average. In fact, the 
Footsie is showing a rise of 8 per 
cent for 1996 so for. against 12 
per cent for the Dow. 

As for smaller companies, l 
said that, after a disappointing 
1997. it was unlikely 1998 would 
hold anything better for thpwr in 
fact there wa s an early summer 
rally by tbe UK’s second-liners 
but, in the end, the Small Cap 
(excluding Investment Trusts) 
Index is down 15 per cent 

My main error was in being 
too pessimistic -about Wall 
Street. With an eye on the Asian 
crisis and global deflation, which 
was bound to maka US naming* 
forecasts unachievable, I 
suggested as a central expecta- 
tion that tbe Dow, than 790825, 
would not beat its 1997 high of 
'8259-21 during 199&. However, I 
mentioned the possibility that 
another surge of liquidity would 
drive the US market afa~n higher, 
and this is what happened in the 

early months 

What then? I thought there 
would be a significant setback 
lata: in the year and. Indeed, we 
bad a spectacular summer col- 
lapse that took tbe Dow to a tow 
of 7589.07 at the end of August. 

Yet, there followed an aston- 
ishing recovery to a fink peak of 
9374J27 in November. F-arnlngq 
downgrades have been brushed 
aside, although it can be argued 
that the crazy wave of specula- 
tion in. often flimsy internet 
stocks is a classic symptom of an 
end -of -cycle binge- US second-lin- 
ere, though,' as measured by the 
9 per cent fell in the Russell 2000 
index. Show net declines, much 
as in tbe UK. 


Wall Street has by no means 
been the best performing market 
around the globe, however. A 
year ago, 1 suggested, that the 
very best returns would , come 
from bottom fishing to the trou- 
bled Asian markets, but that yoii 
would need to be very lucky. 

- Indeed, the Korean market has 
achieved a strong recovery, yet 
you could have lost money again 
in Indonesia or Hong Kong. The 
worst performing regions turned 
out to be east Asia and Latin 
America. 

The best national stock mar- 
ket, in &ct,.has emerged as that 
of Finland, up 79 per cent, 
thanks partly to it being one of 
the euro-bubble markets benefit- 
ing from the convergence of 
interest rates towards 3 per cent , 

Meanwhile; continental 
Europe has been the beat region 
globally, with share prices up 
more than 20 per cent on aver- 
age, in starling terms, thanks to 
relati vely strong economic 
growth and. increasing signs of 
shareholder-friendly trends s uch 
as cross-border corporate 
restructuring. European mar kets 
have not rallied as strongly as 
Wall Street since the summer, 
however, and the economic cli- 
mate Is turning much more 
doubtful Shocks reached even 
the glamorous mobile phones 
sector this week- as Ericsson 
issued a profits wanting.- 

The economic consensus how 
is that there will be a further 
sharp foil in growth worldwide 
next year, to Httle more than 1J ' 
per cent During 1998, the -mar- 
kets have been adjusting only 
slowly to this prospect- and, 
already, manufacturing industry 


can be said to be in recession in 
most countries. 

Thus, domestic overheating in 
the UK never turned out to be 
the threat I feared at the begin- 
ning of the -year, although head- 
line retail price inflation, f opped' 
4 per -cent. at one stage and aver- 
age earnings growth exceeded 
the Bank of England's danger 
level of 5 per cent before 'the 
statistics - were withdrawn . as 
possibly misleading. y 

With inflation wilting 1 away, 
however, it has been an excel- 
lent year for the G10 government 
bonds .(although bonds of emrag- 
mg economies, notably Russia. ' 
have often proved disastrous). In. 
the UK, long gilts have given a 
total return of 25 per cent, sigrdf- , 
taanQymore thaahavg equities, 
as yields have tumbled from &3 . 
to 4J> per cent; the total return , 
oh. War Loan baa been per ! 
cent Perhaps this reflects hopes 
.of convergence with the still 
lower yields on euro-denomi- 
- Bated -bonds. But fears of a 
depression-type scenario are also 
spreading. 

The year ends with investors 
distracted by mega-mergers and 
the imminent launch of the euro 
from the increasingly poor cor- 
porate, earnings prospected Sep- 
tember's hedge funds debacle 
.gave a. warning of how fragile 
today’s sophisticated and 
high-flying securities markets 
can be* Should this week's . Bank 
■ cut be viewed positively, as pro- 
viding a boost for the markets, 
or negatively, as demonstrating 
tbb progressive weakness of the 
economy? The stock foar ket 
seems unable to make its mind- 
up. Perhaps in 1999 it will. ' . 
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Week ahead 


The scale of the slowing of 
consumer spending during 
the year will be evident 
when retailers MFI and Car- 
petright report. Their results 
are expected to show large 
pre-tax declines. 
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Monday; Hotel and pub oper- 
ator Vans Is likely to pro- 
duce a set of strong figures. 
Williams de Brae expects an 
advance from £38. 3m to 
£40m, which puts the broker 
at the middle, of analysts' 
forecasts that range between 
£38 .5m and Mum. 

A strategic review con- 
cluded that Vaux should get 
out of brewing and wholesal- 
ing and focus on leisure 
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Greycoat,, the property . 
developer; was the subject of 
a £407,000 purchase, writes 
Chris SUL Peter Thornton, 
chief executive,, acquired 
256^75 shares at I47p and 
Anthony Turnbull, non-exeo- 
utive chairman, bought 
20,408/ Greycoat recently 
entered a joint venture to 
acquire the NatWest Tower 
in the City of London. 

□ Sir lUchard Greenbury, 
chairman of Marks and 
Spencer, displayed a vote of 
confidence to his board by 
acquiring .25,000 shares at 


4I7p. M&S shares have fallen 
more than . 40. per cent 
against the market over the 
past year following board- 
room wrartglmgs. 

□ Three directors bought 
shares at> Westminster 
Health Care Holdings.. 'Pat- 
rick Carter, --chief exeeoftve, 
and Martin Bradford, 'execu- 
tive director, picked up 
200JD00 .each whBe- Stephen 
Puna, finance director, 
acquired 52,000. These deals 
follow a profits warning and 
the collapse of the. share 
price to an all- time low. . 
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operations, which include 
the Swallow Hotels chain 
and 160 managed pnbs. 
There might be news on 
progress in this direction. 
Tuesday: An enormous fall 
In interim pre-tax profits, as 
weakening co nsum er confi- 
dence combines with a stra- 
tegic shake-up at the com- 
pany, is expected when MSI 
Furniture Group reports. BT 
Alex Brown expects a 
decline of 66 per cent, to 
£12m, in the underlying 
result. But this does not 
include exceptionals of £20m, 
so the headline pre-tax fig- 
ure is likely to plunge from a 
profit of £36.4m to a loss of 
£8m. 
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Bids / deals 

Zeneca, Astra link up 


Zeneca, the UK drugs group, 
and Astra, the Swedish phar- 
maceuticals company, joined 
hands in a £21bn merger - 
Europe’s most valuable yet, 
writes Rahul Jacob. 

While it was seen as a 
merger of equals, its corpo- 
rate headquarters are to be 
in London and Tom McKfl- 
lop, head of pharmaceuticals 
at Zeneca, was picked to 
head the new company as 
chief executive. 

AstraZeneca announced 
that It expected to make cost 
savings of gl.lbn over the 
next three years. About 6300 
employees are to be let go. 
most of th«n in administra- 
tion, Zeneca's shareholders 
will have 533 per cent of the 
merged company and those 
of Astra, 463 per cent 

The companies' product 
lines oveziap in areas such 
as cardiovascular, asthma 
and anaesthetic drugs. 

□ m an early sign of consol- 
idation in the European tele- 
coms industry, Global Tele- 
Systems, a US group with 
huge operations in eastern 
and central Europe, is buy- 
ing Esprit Telecom, in a bid 


to drastically increase its 
network and customer base. 

The company will have 
about 35,000 business cus- 
tomers in western Europe 
and S£00km of highcapacity 
fibre cabling. GTS Is propos- 
ing to exchange 089 of its 
shares far each Esprit Tele- 
com American Depositary 
Share. The offer values each 
Esprit ADS at a 23 per cart 
premium. 

About 65 per cart of the 
holders of Esprit voting 
stock accepted the offer. 

□ GKN, the British engi- 
neering and aerospace com- 
pany, continued its shopping 
spree, buying Inter lake, a 
leading US maker of pow- 
dered metals and aero- 
space components, for 
S55SXEL The deal holsters 
GEN’S position as the lead- 
ing maker of powdered 

metal components. 

The company has spent 
£U!bn cm acquisitions in the 
past couple of years. The 
purchase will increase 
GEN’S share sales from the 
US to 20 per cent of its total 
turnover compared with the 
present 15 par cent. 


■ Last week's prefimbiary results 
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We are all dreaming 
of a tight Christmas 

David Schwartz advises caution during the weeks ahead, 
despite December’s profit-making history 

M ost Investors the chances for a price rise following October. Viewed response I 
welcome the this December are looking from this perspective, the cuts is a a 
end of the year weaker than usual despite a election effect is quite dra- The Me 
with good rea- likely Christmas rally. The malic. Report flm 


M ost investors 
welcome the 
end of the year 
with good rea- 
son. December has become 
a solid little profit-maker 
and British shares have 
risen in two out of three 
years since 1970. 

According to Datastream/ 
ICV, the average December 
price increase during this 
period is equivalent to 130 
points on today's FTSE loo 
index. Even occasional 
down years are often rela- 
tively painless, typically 
with falls of l to 2 per cent 
Despite the favourable 
overall trend, however, 
there are some big intra- 
month differences worth 
noting. 

Profit odds are often weak 
near the start of the month 
and improve steadily as it 
progresses. Over the long 
run, shares rise just 40 per 
cent of the time during the 
first quarter of the month 
(1st to 8th), one of the very 
worst quarters of the entire 
year. 

In contrast the final quar- 
ter of the month (24th to 
31st) rises in four out of five 
years, the best quarterly 
record of the year. Hie late- 
December surge occurs so 
frequently that pundits 
even gave it a name - the 
Father Christmas Rally. 

No one really knows why 
the stock market runs to 
such extremes from early to 
late December. Prevailing 
wisdom blames those City 
institutions that squeeze all 
of their year-end trading 
activity into the first two 
weeks of the month. 

Precisely why this behav- 
iour hurts shares at the 
start of the month and helps 
at the end Is unclear. What- 
ever the real cause, differ- 
ences in profitability 
between the two parts of the 
month are striking. 

Sadly, history warns that 


the chances for a price rise 
this December are looking 
weaker than usual despite a 
likely Christmas rally. The 
culprit is the explosive 
rally that began early in 
October. 

The lessons from the past 
teach that strong rallies in 
October and November are 
in many cases followed by 
December declines. Since 
the great Depression of the 
1930s, there have been 10 
large October/November ral- 
lies that increased UK share 
prices by 9 - per cent or 
more. 

Shares fell in December in 


following October. Viewed 
from this perspective, the 
election effect is quite dra- 
matic. 

There have been 14 mid- 
term elections in the US 
since the second world war. 
UK share prices rose in the 
next 12 months (November l 
to October 31) in 13 of those 
years, regardless of which 
party won the election. 

The single exception was 
five decades ago, following 
the 1946 election. Even then, 
UK shares rose from 
November through to the 
following summer before 
being derailed by a newly 


History warns that the chances 
for a price rise this December are 
looking weaker than usual 
despite a likely Christmas rally. 
The culprit is the explosive rally 
that began in October 


all but two of those years. 
With a track record like 
this, history suggests a note 
of caution in the weeks to 
come. 

Looking further ahead, 
history also shows a 
clear-cut link between US 
mid-term elections and the 
direction of the stock mar- 
ket in the next 12 months. 
The news will cheer inves- 
tors on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Most election analysts 
examine stock market 
trends on a calendar-year 
basis. The trouble with this 
approach is that US elec- 
tions are conducted at the 
start of November. Signifi- 
cant election effects some- 
times occur very close to 
election day. 

For this reason, it pays to 
redefine the year following 
a mid-term election as run- 
ning from November to the 


emerging balance of pay- 
ments crisis. 

Since then prices have 
risen in the year following a 
midterm election 12 times in 
a row. The Footsie stood 
near 5.400 at the start of 
November. If the year ahead 
follows past form, prices 
should stand higher at the 
end of 1999. even if the rally 
is very weak. 

According to the McClel- 
lan Market Report, a US 
investment newsletter, a 
similar trend runs on Wall 
Street US prices have risen 
steadily in the aftermath of 
every mid-term election 
since 1940, 14 times in a 
row. 

The UK stock market fre- 
quently follows Wall Street 
so this copycat trend, should 
not be too surprising. But 
we do not always follow 
Wall Street’s lead. Differ- 
ences in each market's 


response to interest rate 
cuts is a case in point 

The McClellan Market 
Report finds that the first 
cut in a US interest rate 
down-cycle virtually always 1 
improves Wall Street’s rate 1 
of return for the 12 months 

fiftgqd Losses tend to ghHnlc j 
in down years. The rate of ; 
gain accelerates in profit- 
able years. 

In contrast, moves to j 
lower rates in the UK axel 
associated with double-digit : 
rallies in the year ahead . 
barely half of the time - a I 
sobering thought for those | 
people who may be expect- ^ 
ing solid gains In the year 
ahead. 

It is hard to put a precise 
figure upon the effect of a 
rate cut. Investors often 
tend to anticipate that one 
is on the way and thus 
begin to bid up prices before 
the cut Is announced offi- 
cially. 

Even so, the UK stock 
market’s behaviour in the 
12-month aftermath of a 
first rate cut is worth think- 
ing about. Prices either fell 
or rase by less than 25 per 
cent following the first cut 
in 21 of the last 25 down- 
cycles since I960. 

What makes this trend so 
thought-provoking is that 
the Footsie stood at 4439S on 
October 8 when the first cut 
in the present down-cycle 
occurred. Even if shares 
were to gain 25 per cent in 
the next 12 months, the 
Index would stand near 
5.875, very close to last 
month's high. 

In other words, history 
warns of low odds that UK 
shares will rise above their 
recent highs in the next 12 
months. A lower price is 
touch more likely, although 
the midter m election effect 
suggests a minimum of 
5,400. 

■ David Schwartz is a stock 
market historian. 
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Saigon is celebrating 300 years of history but some 
thin gs are off the agenda, says Jonathan BirchaD 
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Meet me at the t-bar 

Forget coffee, a tradition from the east is spreading westwards, says Gillian Cribbs 

H igh on the craggy Downstairs is a cavernous seating experience,* he says. “Take Japa- the rich and famous and Inter for tl 
mountains of China’s area with bfatroetyle tables, bright nese Pearls [the rolled tips of agreen general population. 

Fujian province grows squashy sofas and an alcove housing tea scented with jasmine flow- hi the 17th century,, taxes on t 
a rare wild tea, highly a low, oriental table. There, an a ers] . . .just watching them unfurl made it rare and expensive, but t] 
prized for centuries by cold Saturday afternoon in Novem- like a hud and releasing their deli- free trade acts of the early 19th ca 


H igh on the craggy 
mountains of China's 
Fujian province grows 
a rare wild tea, highly 
prized for centuries by 

the Chinese. 

It grew in such remote and inac- 
cessible places that the monks in 
nearby monasteries are said to have 
trained wild monkeys to pick it - 
hence its name. Monkey Picked 
Oolong. The practice may have faded 
into legend, but a tiny crop of this 
pure, delicate tea is stiff harvested, 
making it one of the rarest and most 
expensive in the world. 

But Monkey Picked Oolong, and 46 
other exotic teas, is available to fad** 
away from the t-bar, Britain’s first 
designer tea shop, which opened in 
London recently. The cafe, in Baker 
Street, is the brainchild of tea and 
coffee merchant Whittard of Chel- 
sea, and is the first in a new wave of 
modern tea bars set to sweep the 
capital next year. 

With its minimalist blue-and-white 
decor, chrome tables and beech 
floors, it is worlds away from the 
cosy, chintzy image of a traditional 
tea shop. Emma Gray, assistant 
manager of the t-bar, says: “We try 
to cultivate an atmosphere of calm- 
ness and serenity . . . It’s the opposite 
of the in-your-face ethos of US-style 
coflee bars.'* 

Dressed In Jeans, black T-shirts 
and trainers. Gray and her col- 
leagues will give advice on the teas, 
which range from popular blends 
such as Earl Grey to the more exotic 
Gunpowder China, a green (unfer- 
mented) tea. and novelties such as 
Sticky Toffee Pudding tea (“all the 
taste without the calories’*), a pot of 
speciality tea (two good cups) costs 
£&50, while a "bottomless cup" of 
the house Mend costs just £i. Cakes, 
sandwiches, fruit juices and (whis- 
per It) coffee are also available. 


Downstairs is a cavernous seating 
area with bistrostyte tables, bright 
squashy sofas and an alcove housing 
a low, oriental table. There, on a 
cold Saturday afternoon in Novem- 
ber, two Japanese girls sitting on 
floor cushions were gracefully pour- 
ing pale tea Into blue rice bowls. 

In the corner, a young couple were 
poring over newspapers with a pot of 
Earl Grey, while a middle-aged 
woman was pouring Tjiprong Sou- 
chong and busily forking chocolate 
cake into her mouth. With soft jazz 
music playing In the background, 
the atmosphere was at once calm 
and uplifting. 

Giles Hilton, Whittard' s “nose” - 
or chief tea selector - says the inspi- 
ration for the t-bar came from the 
traditional tea houses he has visited 
In China and Singapore. “Over there, 
the tea house is a place for contem- 
plation, away from the bustle of life. 
It is a place to find stillness and 
inner peace." 

Hilton says the British are now on 
the verge of discovering real tea: 
“We have come a long way in the 
last 15 years," be says. “Our eating 
habits have improved beyond recog- 
nition. Now people are looking at tea 
again." 

His sensitive nose is able to distin- 
guish not only between different 
kinds of tea, but also slight varia- 
tions in conditions under which the 
crop is harvested, such as whether it 
rained on the day the tea was 
picked. 

“An individual state. Darjeeling is 
like a chfiieau-bottled wine - it has 
subtle variations from year to year. 
We may drink a lot of tea, but sadly 
most of It is the strong, brown stuff 
- we want to stimulate a taste for a 
wider range of teas.” 

Simon Hill-Norton, new business 
manager for Whittard. is just as pas- 
sionate. “Drinking tea is a seductive 


experience,* he says. “Take Japa- 
nese Pearls [the rolled tips of a green 
tea scented with jasmine flow- 
ers] , . .just watching them unfurl 
like a bud and releasing their deli- 
cate aroma is very sensuous." 

For such an ancient drink, tea 
seems remarkably in c™ with the 
healthy «md holistic lifestyle of the 
late 1990s. 

Studies have shown that green tea, 
like wheatgrass and other fresh 
Juices, is packed with minerals and 
antioxidants, which can help protect 
against heart disease and cancer. 
This has been recognised by health- 

‘It’s the 
opposite 
of the 

in-your-face 
ethos of 
coffee bars’ 

conscious Californians who are 
flocking to the trendy tea bars 
springing up on America’s west 
coast. 

Ultyd Lewis, executive director of 
the British Tea Council, believes 
that if the US is switching on to real 
tea. it could lead to a shift In the 
perception of the UK's national 
brew. He says the British drink huge 
amounts of “ordinary tea" - about 
76 per cent of Britons account for 
186m cups a day - but vary little 
speciality tea. 

The first tea was sold in Britain In 
1687, by Thomas Geraway, a London 
tobacconist and caffaeehop keeper. 
In 1662 it was introduced to the royal 
palace by Catherine of Braganza. the 
Portuguese wife of Charles H Tea 
soon became a fashionable drink for 


Home Truths 


the rich and famous and later for the 
general population. 

In the 17th century,, taxes on tea 
made it rare and expensive, but the 
free trade acts of the early 19th cen- 
tury ensured its regular supply. K 
soon became popular to take tea as a 
tight meal between hmrh and din- 
ner. an idea that was seized upon by 
temperance reformers who saw it as 
an ideal drink to combat the dangers 
of atotihoL ' 

Today, tea carries nostalgic associ- 
ations for many — childhood high 
teas, village cricket In summer, tea 
danww at the Bttz. But there are also 
the leas glamorous associations 
...builders in the kitchen, greasy 
spoon cafes, chats with the vicar, 
indeed, in the past 50 years, tea 
seems to have developed its own 
social dilemmas: when Is Indian 
preferable to China? Dare I drink 
Orange Pekoe at the office? 

Tourists visiting Britain each year 
are, of course, blissfully unaware of 
these social difficulties. In every 
tourist spot, there are tea shops 
eager to cater for thoeewho want to 
experience a “proper" English tea. 

The key ingredients, it seems, are 
a historic building, preferably oak- 
beamed, with a roaring fire in winter 
and a pretty garden In summer: 
linen tablecloths, proper china, 
cucumber sandwiches and scones 
with jam and cream. 

Quaintways tea shop in the Kant 
village of Penshurst, housed in a 
Grade n listed building which was 
once a bakery, fits that bill perfectly. 
Inside the low, oak-panelled room 
are several tiny tables bedecked with 
flowery cloths. 

As for tea being sexy, owner Leslie 
Baldwin gives the impression that 
she believes what goes on in London 
is a little racy for the country. Mon- 
key Picked Oolong might not appeal 
to her clientele. . 


I n the annals of modem 

Vietnamese history, the 

old quay In Saigon, 
oaoe known as the Me* 
sageries Maritime*, holds a 
very apodal place. For it was 
from here, 1 a 1911, that a 
young man called Nguyen 
Tat Thanh set out by passen- 
ger ship for Europe, en 
route, eventually, to his 
place in history as Ho CM - 
Mirth, founder of *hn Viet- 
namese Communist party 
and father of thp. modern 
Socialist Republic of Viet- 

- After, the end of the Viet- 
nam war in 1975, when 
Saigon was officially 
renamed Ho Chi Mbih City, 
the old customs house on 
the quay hwrftmp a museum, 
and now serves as the Com- 
munist party’s •• southern 
shrine to Unde wn. 

. So when a local historian. 
Professor Nguyen Dinh Dau, 
told a en nft ffanflft in 1984 that 
Ho actually boarded from a 
site farther up the river, the 
revelation caused something 
of a sensation, before befog 
quietly put to ytito. “It 
was," says the 78-year-old 
professor, “a sensitive 
point” 

This week, as Saigon 
begins seven days of celebra- 
tions to wm* it* sooth anni- 
versary, time win be plenty 
of such historical sensitiv- 
ities on display, in a city 
familiar with the gap 
between official ideology and 
reality. 

On the road in from the 
city's Tan Son Nhat airport, 
a vast red and white bin- 
hoard With a picture of 
Uncle Bo sets the official! 
tone, boldly hailing 800 years 
of “peace, friendship and 
cooperation.". 

But in Saigon all three 
have often seemed in danger- 
ously short supply. From the 
arrival of the French in 1861, 
to the turmoil of the T960 b 
and 1970s, to tee era of re- 
education camps and the 
exodus of the boat people 
which followed the commu- 
nist victory of 1975, Saigon 
has borne Its share of Viet 
Ham’s modem troubles, and 
the memories of It stiff spill 
silently on to tee streets of 
the dty. 

Just take a walk along 
Dong Khoi street, known 
before 1975 as Tu Do street, 
and before that as rue 
Catlnat, past the lounging 
motorcycle taxi drivers, and 
the street children selling 
postcards, from the old 
French Opera House, down 
towards the river. 

In the shadow of new 
high-rise office blocks, the 
souvenir shops have the 
bric-a-brac of history on sale: 
old French 100 and 500 pias- 
tre notes, marked Benqne de 
lTndochine, piled alongside 
the Inscribed Zippo lighters 
- most of them fake - be- 
loved of tile American G fa, 


and trays cf mtetary medals 
and old watches. . 

' Ask at the antique shops 
cm Le Gong Khlen, and. they 
wiU brtng out pQas of photo- 
graphs of Saigon before tee 
communists; young Viet- 
namese sweethearts in 
swimsuits and bouffant hair 
amfflrpg in to t h e can^r a, or 
of a wistful young southern 
soldier with his MtB slung 
over his shoulder. - 
At the' second-hand book 
shop an No Htat Nghlep, you 
can sip salty, black Vietnam- 
ese filtered coffee with sweet 
condensed mDk, surrounded 
by the literary detritus of 
Saigon's • fallen powers; 
perusing,/ perhaps, two. vol- 
umes of Lea Otsmux dTndo- 
chine Franctdae, by Delaoour 
and JhboufUe, published .In 
Paris in 1931, or a 1986 edi- 
tion of Gerholt’s Soviet MUi- 

I Firmly off the 
agenda is ahy 
debate of 
contentious 
events - 
which means 
anything 
since 1945 


True happiness means a wife and kids 


Y ou need to know two 
things about men. 
First, William Shak- 
espeare was wrong: 
there are six ages of man, 
not seven. Second, the happi- 
est men are those who are 
busiest and most s tressed- 
out. When life becomes less 
busy and stressful, happi- 
ness declines and health 
worries multiply. 

However, most men have 
the ingredients of a happy 
life: Hlx out of 10 are busier 
than they were live years 
ago and nearly half say their 
lives are more stressful. As a 
result two-thirds are hap- 
pier. 

These momentous conclu- 
sions emerge from a study of 
human behaviour carried 
out by the polling organisa- 
tion Mintel. Its pretext: to 
mark the dawning of the 
new mfflflnnhim. 

The greatest stress, Mintel 
found, is felt by those in its 
first age group - pre-family 
singles. They are making the 
troubled transition of adoles- 
cence from mewling and 
p uking Infant and whining 
schoolboy to lover, “si gh ing 
like furnace”. 

Friends - as the American 
TV sitcom tells us - are very 
important at this age, as is 
having a social life. This 
trtmunn looking well-dressed 
(60 pear cent), giriie-style loi- 
tering in the bathroom 


Post-modern man enjoys six ages, the more stressful the better, says John WKllman 


(almost half dally more than 
15 minutes each morning) 
and trying out new toiletries 
(57 per cent). 

It also involves drinking 
prodigious amounts of lager, 
chosen because it Is a 
well-known brand (44 per 
cent), on special offer (24 per 
cent) or simply “good to get 
drunk on" (15 per cent). Not 
surprisingly, these lads like 
reading men's lifestyle mag- 
azines such as Loaded and 47 
per cent say they like to go 
clubbing or to raves. 

Sooner or later tee “woeful 
ballad" made to a mistress's 
eyebrow leads to Mintei's 
next age: pre-family couples. 
Bliss follows - 86 per cent 
are happier, more than half 
healthier and 27 per cent say 
their life is less stressful. 

This is probably because 
the arrival of a significant 
other brings Important 
fringe benefits - such as 
cooking, cleaning and shop- 
ping. The proportion of men 
taking full responsibility for 
any of these chores immedi- 
ately falls, a trend that con- 
tinues through the remain- 
ing four ages. 

A tip for women, however 
live in sin - or better stiff, 
marry a divorcee. Men are 
more likely to give a hand 
around the house when 
cohabiting, and considerably 
more likely to do so In their 
second marriage. 


One by-product of getting 
hitched is that going out 
becomes less important. 
Then the arrival of cfcfidran 
ushers in the third age: fam- 
ily men. 

Sha k e s peare rather glosses 

over this age - children had 
only walk-on parts in his 
day. But for modem dads, 
the first few years as a fam- 
ily man are the busiest and 
most stressed-out of their 
lives. They are also among 

the most s atisfyin g; 82 per 
cent of men with children 
under five say they are tap- 
pier than five years ago. 

S o me t hi n g has to give, 
however, and it is 
regular exercise 
(taken by fewer than 
a third) and diet (only a 
quarter say their’s is 
healthy). There is also less 
time to keep up appearances, 
with one in six describing 
their personal style as 
"scruffy”. Family men want 
clothing that is “easy to 
wash" and "durable and 
hard-wearing" - non-iron 
shirts and trunsers. 

Shortage of money is the 

biggest concern In this age, 
felt by more than a third. 
Next is education - six out 
of ID worry about their chil- 
dren’s progress. 

Of much less concern fa a 
serial life; only one in right 
thinks It Important. A 


decent pub far a man of this 
age has a children's play 
area rather than cue sports 
or live music. 

All too soon, however, the 
children refuse to go into a 
family room and prefer a 
pub with a pool table. When 
they reach 16, their father 
enters man’s fourth age as 
an empty-nestar - the justice 
“toll of wfae saws and mod- 
ern instances”, as Jaqnes 
tells Duke Senior in At You 
LUtelL 

This is the golden age for 
couples, with six out of 10 
going rat regularly together 
- the highest among any 
group. Mare than half eat 
out & dau at least once a. 

month 

Money problem* also ease 
and only a quarter of empty- 
nesters say they haven’t 
enough. Dressing well 
becomes more important 
again and the em phasis 
shifts towards quality and 
luxury brands - Pringle 
sweaters and Daks. - 

Life begins to slow dawn, 
with 22 per cent less busy 
than five years ago and 40 
per cent less stressed. But 
happiness begins to fall and 
health becomes an Issue, 
with six out of 10 worrying 
about it 

This trend rwnrimmg Into 
Mintei’s next age- when the 
kids finally leave home and 
their parents become post- 


family couples. Barely half 
the man in this group say 
they are happier than five 
years earlier - perhaps 
because the proportion say- 
ing life Is busier or more 
stressful also fells to shnllar 
levels. A quarter have expe- 
rienced serious fllnwMM and 
12 per cent health problems 
in their partners. 

This is Shakespeare's sixth 
age, “with spectacles on 
nose" ami. legs that no km- * 
gar quite fit youthful hose. - 
“Well-groomed" is the look 
they, aspire to and a quarter 
want their underpants to be ' 
any colour 80 long as it Is 
white. . 

ChidaMng and voluntary 
work became the favourite 
leisure pursuits. Clubbing 
and raves now appeal- to 
only 1 per cent. Fewer thin 
a third use deodorant, which • 
answers one important ques- 
tion children often ask about 
grandad. 

And ao to the “last scene 
of all, that ends this strange 
eventful history .' . 1 second; 
childishness”, or post-family 
singles as Mintel clinically 
puts. it The grim reaper is., 
ever-present, with one- in 
eight having recently 
become a widower and one 
in five worrying about losing . 
a friend. 

Left to tend lor them- .. 
selves, this group of man 
-must discover bow to do the 


household chores. Four out 
of five always do their own 
/yirtirtng and shopping — " a far 
higher proportion than, in 
any other age. 

• Typically retired, post- 
family singles are more 
Hkely than any other group 
to spend over 25 minutes in 
the bathroom every morn- 
ing: In the absence of a com- 
panion, listening to music 
and the radio are important 
pastimes. 

Post-family singles are 
least likely, to own the 
appurtenance* of modern 
Ufa: sans mobile phone, sans 
personal co mpu te r, sans fine 
fragrance aftershave, sans 
everything. Most say their 
life is iww busy and stressful 
than five years ago, and so 
only -44 per cent feel happier 
- the lowest score by any 
group. . 

The lesson? If you want to 
avoid. stress, retire, don’t 
have children and live with 
your parents. But to enjoy 
true happiness, get married 
and start a family: there’ll be 
plenty of time to recover 
a&ertes Children have fled 
tin neat . 

■ MmSOQOis (Bailable from 
MwtelE&S. 



tanfPoHcu, psrt-ofthe series 
"Praeger’s Publications in 
Russian History arid World 
Conummifur. 

The Saigonese wCL sell you 
the past, but they don’t nor- 
mally like to taBc about ft, at 
least notto s tran g e rs. At the 
book shop, the young 
woman the counter 

will explain, when -asked, 
that her father used to work 
for the American Associated 
Press news agency, along- 
side Peter Arnett, latterly 
famed for his coverage of the 
Gulf war, but they wont say 
wnph more. 

The official programme of 
this week's celebrations will, 
nevertheless, be stressing 
the Vietnamese people’s uni- 
fied and invincible advance 
towards independence, to 
create what the slogans call 
“a rich, cultured and egali- 
tarian city worthy of the 
name of Unde Ho”. 

Hnzdy off the agenda is 
any debate of the more con- 
tentious events - which 
means, in effect, anything 
since 1945. One recent article 
an the anniversary wisely 
concentrated instead on out- 
lining the history of such 
development of gas street 
li ghting in the city since the 
mid-isth century. 




But in Saigon even a 
re t rea t to scholasticism can 
create unforeseen pro blems . ' 
The official birthday date 
itself, 1698, pre-dates the 
foundation of . the modern 
city by tee French in the 
1860s, and marks instead the - 
year a Vietnamese general 
first .established administra- 
tive control over a small set-, 
tlement of traders on the 
banks cf the Saigon River. 

But 300 years ago. the 
region was nominally sub- 
ject not to the Vietnamese, 
but to the Khmer kings of 
neighbouring . Cambodia; 
Hanoi’s wariness of fuelling 
recidivist territorial claims - 
almost led to the anniver- 
sary celebrations bring can- 
celled altogether. 

“At the hu ginnfng of the 
year, we were not in a posi- 
tion to mention the Khmara 
at all,” says Dau, “But grad- 
ually, little by little, it 
became possible." 

On the other ride of the 
city, in the crowded streets 
of the city’s District Three, 
another 78-year-old has little 
time for such delicate negoti- 
ations over what can and 
can’t be said about the past 
Father Cha Tin, a priest of 
the Catholic Redemptorlst 
order, played his own role In 
Saigon's modern history, 
campaigning first on behalf 
of political prisoners held by 
tee Thleu regime before 
1976, and then speaking out 
against the abuses of the 
communist victors. 

in 1991, Father Tin’s public 
criticism of the govern- 
ment’s human rights record 
led to a three-year banish- 
ment from the city; today, he 
stiff exudes an irrepressible 
optimism and enthusiasm, 
and a disdain for the com- 
munists’ historical efforts. 

“Their history consists of 
Ideology and imagination." 
he says dismissively. “They 
want to mwto> it wm as if 
they did everything; every- 
thing else they want to 
throw away. They want to 
abolish history." 

Father Tin will not be 
invited to the official- cele- 
brations, white, aside from 
learned seminari? will 
include a fireworks display 
over the Saigon River, afoot- 
ball tournament, and, 
strangely, a fashion show by 
Pierre Cardin 

Meanwhile, Dau says he is 
planning to relaunch his 
paper an the young Ho’s true 
point of departure, which he 
says has won siqjport among 
the political leadership, and 
he is hopeful of a better 
reception. 

“It is a fact.” hs says, “ft 
cannot be ignored.” 









